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Introduction 


Say what some poets will, Nature is not so much her own eversweet interpreter, as the mere 
supplier of that cunning alphabet, whereby selecting and combining as he pleases, each man 


reads his own peculiar lesson according to his own peculiar mind and mood. 


—Herman Melville, Pierre, or the Ambiguities, 1852 


he 1994 Studies in Landscape Architecture symposium at Dumbarton Oaks on “Nature and 
ee Natural Garden Design in the Twentieth Century” was the first in the history of 
the program to focus explicitly on the history of twentieth-century gardens. Almost all of the 
papers presented discussed twentieth-century issues in detail, including those that dealt with 
nineteenth-century predecessors of natural garden design. Concepts of natural garden design are 
not a new phenomenon of the twentieth-century but must be seen as part of an evolutionary 
process. Some of the more recent ideas of how to design gardens that are considered natural are 
centuries old. An important stage in this cultural evolution was, for example, the period of the 
English landscape garden from the early 1700s to its decline in the nineteenth century.” Never- 
theless, the beginning and the later part of the twentieth century can be interpreted as important 
new stages in the history of natural garden design that can be distinguished from their predeces- 
sors. 

With the emergence of a bourgeois garden culture, the imitation of the English landscape 
garden on the smaller scale of the middle-class house garden became outmoded. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, formal trends began to dominate garden design. Parallel and also as a 
reaction to the development of formal garden design, a new movement arose that fostered and 
promoted concepts of natural garden design.’ William Robinson’s (1838-1935) best-seller The 
Wild Garden, first published in 1870, marked, without a doubt, a starting point and was an 


' Among the many who helped to make the 1994 symposium a successful and pleasant event, I would like to thank 
particularly the Senior Fellows of Studies in Landscape Architecture at Dumbarton Oaks, who discussed the symposium 
topic “Nature and Ideology” with me over more than two years. Their suggestions and advice were inspiring and of great 
help in focusing the topic and developing the symposium. 

2 Cf. J.D. Hunt and P. Willis, The Genius of the Place: The English Landscape Garden 1620-1820, London, 1975. 

3 See, for example, regarding the development in Germany, G. Gréning and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Changes in 
the Philosophy of Garden Architecture in the 20th Century and Their Impact upon the Social and Spatial Environment,” 
Journal of Garden History 9 (1989), 53-70; J. Wolschke-Bulmahn and G. Groning, “Nationalistic Trends in Garden Design 
in Germany during the Early Twentieth Century,’ Journal of Garden History 12 (1992), 73-80. 
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important milestone in this international development. The Wild Garden and Robinson’s 1883 
book The English Flower Garden were also based on historical precursors. For example, the criti- 
cism of the bedding system and the plea for hardy plants, central elements of Robinson’s wild 
garden concept, can be found two decades earlier in the magazine The English Flower Garden—A 
Monthly Magazine of Hardy and Half-Hardy Plants.* But Robinson’s Wild Garden clearly marked 
the beginning of a new stage in the evolution of natural garden design. Since then numerous 
books and articles about wild or natural gardens have been published in the United States, 
Europe, Australia, and elsewhere. 

Among the more influential writers advocating natural garden design were the Americans 
Wilhelm Miller (1869-1938) with The Prairie Spirit in Landscape Gardening (Urbana, 1915),° Frank 
A. Waugh (1869-1943) with the book The Natural Style in Landscape Gardening (Boston, 1917), 
and Jens Jensen (1860-1951), who published Siftings (Chicago, 1939). Another pivotal promoter 
of natural garden design was the German garden writer Willy Lange (1864-1941) with numer- 
ous publications on the topic, among them Garden Design for Modern Times (Gartengestaltung der 
Neuzeit) (Leipzig, 1907) and The Garden and Its Planting (Der Garten und seine Bepflanzung) (Stuttgart, 
1913). For the international dimension of twentieth-century concepts of natural garden design, 
Lange is of specific interest. He not only had an impact on developments in Scandinavia,°® but 
also influenced Frank A. Waugh and other advocates of natural garden design in the United 
States. Waugh had studied with Lange at the Royal Horticultural School in Dahlem near Berlin.’ 
In his 1910 article on “German Landscape Gardening,’ Waugh enthusiastically endorsed Lange’s 
work and its significance for landscape architecture: 


The best recent book on landscape gardening written in any language (and I cannot 
conscientiously except my own) is by a German. This man is Willy Lange, a landscape 
gardener in the suburbs of Berlin and a teacher in the Horticultural School in Dahlem.... 
Herr Lange believes in what we in America call the natural style of gardening. In actual 
practice his work comes nearest to that of Mr. Warren H. Manning of Boston of any in our 
country. He has a method, fully worked out in scientific lines, in thoroughgoing German 
fashion. He calls it the biological-physiognomical method; but it would fit better to our use 


of language to call it the ecological method.* 


The publications of Waugh, Robinson, Lange, and others represent a broad range of diverse 
ideas about nature and natural gardens. Some authors included so-called foreign or exotic plants 
as an essential part of their concepts of wild or natural gardens. Robinson pleaded for the use of 


+ See, for example, “Hardy Shrubs” (1852); “Bedding Plants” (1853);“A Group of Hardy Bulbs” (1853). 

> Miller’s Prairie Spirit has recently been reprinted in T. O’Malley and M. Treib, eds., Regional Garden Design in the 
United States, Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium on the History of Landscape Architecture 15, Washington, D.C., 1995. 

© Cf. E. Bucht, “The Naturalistic Tradition in Swedish Urban Landscape Design,” in G. Gréning, ed., Open Space 
Planning and Open Space Politics, Proceedings from a Swedish-German Seminar, Institut fiir Freiraumentwicklung und 
planungsbezogene Soziologie, Universitat Hannover, Hannover, 1985, 11 ff. 

7 Cf. F A. Waugh, “A Horticultural School,” The Country Gentleman, 23 June 1910, 604; I am indebted to 
Christopher Vernon for bringing a copy of this article to my attention. 

8 BA. Waugh, “German Landscape Gardening,” The Country Gentleman, 25 August 1910, 790. 
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hardy exotic plants. Similarly, Lange argued for the use of exotic plants that fit physiognomically 
with the natural plant associations, in order to “bring the laws of life and the phenomena of life 
in the plant world to a higher and characteristic expression.”’ Others rejected foreign plants as 
not in harmony with their ideas of nature. Jensen, for example, argued vehemently against using 
foreign plants in the American garden, claiming:““The great destruction brought to our country 
through foreign importations must prove alarming to the future.”’!? Similar to Jensen, the Ger- 
man landscape architect Alwin Seifert (1890-1972) rejected the use of foreign plants in landscape 
design and called upon his colleagues to accept the “destiny-determined” poverty of plant spe- 
cies in Germany in their landscape design." 

There are various reasons for the fashion of natural garden design at the turn of the nine- 
teenth to the twentieth century. To varying degrees and with changing foci, thoughts about 
natural garden design shape much of twentieth-century landscape architecture in both the United 
States and Europe. These thoughts may be, for example, a reaction to the rapid change of the 
natural environment in industrial societies. They may reflect the struggle with the architecture 
profession or intraprofessional fights for power. Nationalism and racism have been other factors 
in the rise of natural garden design.’* The contributions in this volume discuss some of these 
aspects of nature and ideology. 

The twentieth-century discussion for and against natural gardens was from the very begin- 
ning highly emotional and sometimes polemical. The positions ranged from enthusiastic promo- 
tion to absolute rejection of natural garden design. Some landscape architects, such as Lange in 
1905, saw the “artistic nature garden” as “the highest development in garden design.”'? Contem- 
poraries of Lange, for example, the Czech architect Otakar Novotny (1880-1956), rejected the 
nature garden as “the biggest sin against nature.’ '* A polemical debate raged between the English 
architect Reginald Blomfield (1856-1942) and William Robinson.'* The often somewhat po- 


9 W. Lange, Der Garten und seine Bepflanzung, Das Leben der Pflanze 7, Stuttgart, 1913, 48. 

10. J. Jensen, Siftings, 1939, reprinted Baltimore and London, 1990, 60. 

11 A. Seifert, “Natur und Technik im deutschen StraBenbau,” Naturschutz 18 (1937), 231. 

'2 For example, nationalistic and racist ideas can be assumed as one basis for Jens Jensen’s concepts of natural 
garden and landscape design. Jensen described his motifs for natural garden and landscape design in an article for the 


German journal Gartenkunst, published in 1937 in the heyday of National Socialism, as follows: 


The gardens that I created myself shall, like any landscape design it does not matter where, be in harmony 
with their landscape environment and the racial characteristics of its inhabitants. They shall express the spirit of 
America and therefore have to be free of foreign character as far as possible ... the Latin and the Oriental crept and 
creeps more and more over our land, coming from the South, which is settled by Latin people, and also from other 
centers of mixed masses of immigrants. The Germanic character of our race, of our cities and settlements was 


overgrown by foreign [character]. Latin has spoiled a lot and still spoils things every day. 


Regarding nationalism and racism in the natural garden concepts of W. Lange and A. Seifert, see in more detail, Wolschke- 
Bulmahn and Gréning, “The Ideology of the Nature Garden.” 

'3 W. Lange, “Meine Anschauungen iiber die Gartengestaltung unserer Zeit,” Gartenkunst 7 (1905), 114. 

'4 ©. Novotny, 1910, quoted after I. Z. Murray, “Czech Modernism and the Gardens for New Democracy,” 
abstract for the Dumbarton Oaks/Center for the Advanced Study of the Visual Arts, National Gallery Roundtable “Hos- 
tility towards Nature: Avant-garde and Garden Design,” Washington, D.C., 12 February 1994. 

15 See R. Blomfield, The Formal Garden in England, with illustrations by E Inigo Thomas, London, 1892, and 
Robinson’s reply, Garden Design and Architects’ Gardens: To reviews, illustrated, to show, by actual examples from British gardens, 


that clipping and aligning trees to make them ‘harmonise’ with architecture is barbarous, needless, and inartistic, London, 1892. 
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lemical character of the debate about natural gardens and native plants at the beginning of this 
century also appears in many recent publications about the topic. Numerous contributions that 
favor native plants reject so-called foreign or exotic plants as “invasive exotic weeds” and “Bar- 


'6 or “ageressive interlopers.”'? How emotionally loaded this topic is may also be seen in 


barians” 
the various responses to the article by Michael Pollan, “Against Nativism,’ that was published in 
the New York Times Magazine on 15 May 1994.'® 

Early twentieth-century ideas about natural gardens experienced a revival starting in the 
1970s. With the rise of ecology movements and Green parties in many industrialized nations of 
North America, Europe, and elsewhere, increasing attention has been paid to the perception of 
the natural environment. In view of serious environmental problems, many people reacted with 
a plea for “more nature” in the various spheres of human life. Landscape architecture was also 
caught up in this wave. Concepts of natural garden design became more and more en vogue 
during the 1980s. In several European countries, the book of the Dutch author L. G. Le Roy, 
Natur einschalten—Natur ausschalten (To Switch On Nature—To Switch Off Nature), published in 
1978, influenced and initiated new trends in natural garden design. 

In the course of this revival, early twentieth-century natural garden advocates were often 
referred to as forefathers of modern natural gardens. In Germany, Lange was praised as the 
garden architect who “laid the foundations of all of our nature gardens, including those of our 
time.”!’ In England and the United States, reprints of Robinson’s Wild Garden were published in 
1970, 1983, and most recently in 1994.° In late twentieth-century terms, Robinson is charac- 
terized as ‘‘a whole-hearted ecologist” ;*! ecological importance is attributed to his book The Wild 
Garden.” In the United States, Jens Jensen’s 1939 booklet Siftings was reprinted in 1956 and again 
in 1990. As with Robinson, Jensen also was turned into an early ecologist.” In the late twentieth 


16 DP. E., “Barbarians at Our Gates.” American Horticulturist, 6 March 1995, 6. 

17 N. Diboll, “Wildflowers: The Case for Native Plants,” Flower Garden: The Home Gardening Magazine 33, 2 
(1989), 23; one of the rare exceptions where the term aggressive is also applied to native plants is Tom Pellet’s article 
“Combination for Aggressive Native Plants,” Native Notes 5 (1993), 17. 

18 See, for example, W. R. Jordan III, “The Nazi Connection,” Restoration and Management Notes 12,2 (1994), 113 f; J. 
Marinelli, “Native or Not? Debating the Link between Fascism and Native-Plant Gardening, as Highlighted in BBG’s 
Symposium on the Future of the Garden,” Plants and Gardens News 10, 3 (1995), 1 and 14 f. 

19 R Witt, “Waiedereroffnung des Garten Eden,” Natur, 1986, 82. 

20 W7 Robinson, The Wild Garden, reprint of the 4th ed., 1894, London, 1970; reprint of the 5th ed., 1895, 
Portland, Ore., 1994. 

aes Darley, “William Robinson, The Wild Garden,” book review, Journal of Garden History 4,2 (1984), 203. 

22 “But fragments and echoes of the specific ideas in The Wild Garden continued to resurface until the recent 
upsurging of interest in ecology suddenly gave them new relevance. Robinson was just as much an ecologist as he was a 
designer, a maker of artifacts” (R. Mabey, “Introduction to William Robinson: The Wild Garden,” reprint, London, 1983, 
xvf). 

23 The author, C. E. Little, states in his foreword: “Though the Prairie School approach languished after the 
1920s, Jensen’s view that we should make our designs harmonious with nature and its ecological process was to become 
the preeminent theme of modern American landscape architectural practice” (““Foreword: Jens Jensen and the Soul of the 


Native Landscape,” Siftings, reprint, 1990, xiii). 
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century, the term ecological often replaces the term natural, indicating environmental and so-called 
ecological issues as a major concern of modern promoters of natural gardens.” 

In the United States and Australia more so than in Europe, related ideas evolved from a 
natural garden design to a native plant movement. The use of so-called native plants in gardens 
and the broader landscape became the major goal. Publications such as G. O. Miller’s Landscaping 
with Native Plants of Texas and the Southwest (1991) and Geoff and Bev Rigby’s 1992 book Colour 
Your Garden with Australian Natives are examples. Many of those who argue in favor of natural 
garden and landscape design and the exclusive use of native plants are vague in their definition of 
what makes a plant “native” and tend to use the term in a fuzzy manner. To refer to nature often 
means to claim authority, or, as stated in a 1995 issue of the Landscape Journal, “the most blatant 
search for authority in landscape architecture now seems to be the native plant mystique.” 
There are numerous definitions of the term native plant in related publications, for example: 
“Most plants are native to a certain region, usually encompassing many states.”*° Rodale’s 1992 
All-New Encyclopedia of Organic Gardening claims, under the heading “Natural Landscaping Styles,” 
that “most people use their state boundaries as cut-off points for plant selection. Others consider 
any plant native to North America to be acceptable.””’ From local to regional, state, national, and 
continental scale or scope, one can find a variety of totally different categories to which the term 
native plants has been related. The idea of using only plants representative of a particular state or 
country, and the definition of native as referring to a politically defined space, may serve as a 
fascinating garden motif but has nothing to do with nature and nativeness. 

How “nativeness” relates to the dimension of time and history 1s also left unclear. In the 
United States, for example, do we define a plant as native before the European settlement begin- 
ning in 1492? One author concedes, for example, that it is “hard to say exactly which plants are 
natives, but a common definition includes plants that were here before European settlers ar- 
rived’? Others argue in a doctrinaire way that only those plants “belonging to a particular 
ecological region approximately 150 to 200 years ago” (i.e., 1745-95) should be considered 
native.”” A look back to the Robinson-Blomfield debate reveals similar problems with consis- 
tency in using such terms as nature and native. Blomfield criticized the vague and unclear use of 
the term nature in the following way: “A great deal is said about nature and her beauty, and 
fidelity to nature, and so on; but as the landscape gardener never takes the trouble to state pre- 
cisely what he means by nature, and indeed prefers to use the word in half a dozen different 
senses, we are not very much the wiser so far as principles are concerned.” 

The following definition of the term nature might direct the reader to the intentions of the 


24 See, for example, H. Briemle et al., Okologischer Garten: Ein Handbuch, ed. Bund Naturschutz, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1981. 

25 R.B.R.and B. J. B.,“Analogy and Authority: Beyond Chaos and Kuzdu,” Landscape Journal 14, 1 (1995), 89. 

26 Diboll, “Wildflowers.” 

27 Rodale’s All-New Encyclopedia of Organic Gardening, ed. E M. Bradley and B. W. Ellis, Emmaus, Pa., 1992, 396. 

8 A. Hanchek, “The International Garden at Your Door: Examining the Role of Exotic Plants in Our Land- 
scapes,” Minnesota Horticulturist: The Magazine of Northern Gardening (December 1993), 11. 

29 Diboll, in Marinelli, “Native or Not?” 14. 

30 Blomfield, The Formal Garden, 3rd ed., London, 1901, 5. 
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various contributions in this volume. In taking up the Oxford English Dictionary definition of the 
term ideology,*' I suggest the following definition: nature is ideology. Nature, understood in this 
way, is a (more-or-less) systematic scheme of ideas, held by particular social, political, cultural, 
and other groups. Without human beings on earth, the idea of nature would not exist at all. What 
we define as nature is a human intellectual construct. Without humans there would be nobody to 
reflect upon nature, to name natural phenomena trees, shrubs, flowers, and so on, and to define 
the whole thing that is nature. Nobody would develop theories about nature and revise them 
from time to time. There would be no emotions connected with nature, nor would nature be 
perceived as beautiful or used for artistic, political, or other purposes. 

Natural garden design thus is based on a more-or-less systematic scheme of ideas about 
nature, as well as society, culture, ethics, aesthetics, and so forth. Historical and contemporary 
concepts of natural garden design give evidence of the different ideas about nature. They also 
serve to indicate the political, social, ethnic, and cultural interests of their proponents and those 
who follow them. 


BY PATRICK M*DONNELL 
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“God, I love nature!” Cartoon by Patrick McDonnell 
(reprinted with special permission of King Features Syndicate; 6/18 Mutts King 45319) 


The contributions in this volume discuss many issues of natural garden design in the twen- 
tieth century. They foster our knowledge about gardens, nature, and aesthetics. They may also 
help us understand why natural garden design became so fascinating to many professional and lay 

31 The Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed., defines ideology as a “systematic scheme of ideas, usually relating to 


politics or society, or the conduct of a class or group, and regarded as justifying actions, especially one that is held 


implicitly or adopted as a whole and maintained regardless of the course of events” (Oxford, 1989, 7:622). 
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garden designers. These papers elucidate the ideologies underlying various concepts of natural 
gardens and the way in which political, economic, and social developments affected twentieth- 
century ideas about natural gardens. They also improve our knowledge of how earlier concepts 
of natural gardens perhaps relate to contemporary ones. The volume sheds light on the philo- 
sophical and historical origins of natural garden design and demonstrates how various landscape 
architects have taken advantage of the immensely rich model that nature offers for garden design. 

A two-day symposium cannot address all the questions and issues relevant to this topic. This 
volume thus focuses on natural garden design in the United States and Germany and touches 
upon developments in England and the Netherlands. Developments, for example, in Scandina- 
vian or other countries are not included. Many questions still need further investigation and 
more detailed discussion, but this volume should serve as a solid basis for future discussion and 
stimulate further research on natural garden design and related issues. 

Stephen Jay Gould approaches an issue that is of significance for the discussion of natural 
garden design and native plants in general and for the subsequent contributions in this volume in 
particular. He examines the concept of “native plants” between the extremes of “kindly roman- 
ticism” and “dangerous Volkist nationalism” and elaborates on the strength, fallacies, and confu- 
sions in the concept of native plants. 

Craig Clunas demonstrates the ideological character of concepts of nature and natural gar- 
dens using the example of Western perceptions of the place of nature in “the Chinese garden.” 
Time and again a close relation of Asian people to nature has been conjured up by Western 
authors who wrote about “the Chinese garden.” In this part of the world, Chinese gardens have 
been interpreted as expressions of a deep feeling for nature. Starting with a text first published in 
England in 1752 about the emperor of China’s garden near Peking, and focusing on the period 
from about 1850 to 1950, Clunas shows how, because of changes in Western and Chinese rela- 
tionships and other factors, Chinese gardens were either interpreted as proof of the close-to- 
nature relationship of the Chinese people or as indications of their separation from nature. 

Many promoters of natural garden design in the United States and Europe have referred to 
intellectuals such as Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749- 
1832), Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859), John Ruskin (1819-1900), Henry David Thoreau 
(1817-62), John Muir (1838-1914), and others. Their writings are said to have influenced ideas 
about nature in general and natural gardens in particular. Such references are often cursory and 
neither show detailed knowledge of the work of such individuals nor offer an in-depth study of 
their impact on concepts of natural garden design. The contributions of Jost Hermand and 
Daniel Joseph Nadenicek provide insights into the ideas of some eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century intellectuals and philosophers and their significance for concepts of natural garden de- 
sign. Hermand focuses on the writings of Rousseau, Goethe, and Humboldt and offers an over- 
view of their impact on trends in natural garden design from the end of the nineteenth to the end 
of the twentieth century. Nadenicek analyzes the Transcendentalists and their ideas about the 
proper connection of humans to the natural environment. His paper is focused on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-82) and his influence on the landscape design of Horace William Shaler Cleve- 
land (1814-1900), an important American landscape architect of the nineteenth century. Cleveland’s 
design for Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in Concord, Massachusetts is of particular interest for the 
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study of natural garden design in the United States because his work “in the 1870s set the stage 
for the flowering of the Prairie landscape style in the Jensen’s generation.”** 

Anne L. Helmreich discusses William Robinson and his wild garden as “a key expression of 
the late nineteenth-century desire to preserve England’s mythicized rural culture.” She addresses 
the influence of, for example, Charles Darwin (1809-82), John Ruskin (1819-1900), and Will- 
iam Morris (1834-96) and links Robinson’s ideas about the wild garden to contemporary En- 
glish landscape painting and Vitalism. 

The significance of Warren Henry Manning (1860-1938), an important American land- 
scape architect, has largely been ignored. The title of Robin Karson’s contribution to this vol- 
ume, “Warren H. Manning: Pragmatist in the Wild Garden,” might already indicate one reason 
why his contribution to natural garden design has not yet been appreciated in the same way as 
those of some of his more eloquent, doctrinaire, and less modest colleagues. Indeed, as Karson 
shows, Manning had a more holistic perception of nature than many of them that also included 
mosses, lichens, and fungi as part of the wild garden. 

To fully understand historical developments in garden design it is necessary not only to 
consider the landscape architecture profession but to include popular culture in the historical 
analysis. Virginia Tuttle Clayton focuses on ideas about natural gardens in popular American 
magazines from 1890 to 1918. She elucidates the popularity and the ideological significance wild 
gardens had among American middle-class gardeners around the turn of the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century. Wild gardens, as Clayton shows, were not only a refuge for endangered plant 
species but also for endangered social values of a special group within American society. Clayton 
discusses how nature was monopolized for national issues and how natural gardens were intended 
to contribute to a national garden style that could help to distinguish American from European 
garden design. 

The Dutch biologist Jacobus P. Thijsse is introduced by Jan Woudstra as the “father of the 
ecological movement in the Netherlands.” Woudstra discusses the influence of this interesting, 
yet internationally more-or-less ignored, scientist on landscape architecture in the Netherlands 
and on ideas about natural gardens developed by twentieth-century Dutch landscape architects. 

Three particular sites in northern Germany, two cemeteries and a gathering place for Heinrich 
Himmler’s SS, were designed shortly before and after the takeover by National Socialism. The 
natural landscape design of these sites should connect them ideologically to ancient Germanic 
history. In my own contribution, I use these places to exemplify attempts to nationalize garden 
design. A specific ideology about the German nation and its alleged relationship to nature was 
developed by intellectuals in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Under changing 
political and social conditions during the early twentieth century, particular ideas about land- 
scape design evolved and were turned into an aggressive nationalistic concept that saw natural 
design as most appropriate for the German people. 

Gert Gréning’s and Anne Whiston Spirn’s contributions to this volume have a major focus 
on the recent history of natural garden design. Gert Grdning gives a detailed insight into land- 


32 LM. Neckar, “Book review: R. Grese, Jens Jensen: Maker of Natural Parks and Gardens, in Planning Perspectives 8, 
3 (1993), 346. 
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scape design in twentieth-century Germany. In late twentieth-century Germany, concepts of 
natural gardens were developed without awareness of historic predecessors in the early twentieth 
century. Proponents of natural garden design overlooked the period of National Socialism with 
its special interest in natural gardens and its impact on German landscape architecture. In conclu- 
sion Gr6ning elaborates on the hitherto ignored Ideas for a Garden Logic by Christian August 
Semler, a fascinating theory of gardens published in 1803, in which an early concept of a Ger- 
man nature garden is presented. 

The volume concludes with Anne Whiston Spirn’s paper on “The Authority of Nature: 
Conflict and Confusion in Landscape Architecture.’ With her definition of nature “as an abstrac- 
tion, a set of ideas,” Spirn may lead the reader back to the introductory definition of nature as 
ideology. Spirn offers a critique of recent ideas about nature, ecology, and natural garden and 
landscape design. Using two examples, the Fens and Riverway in Boston and Columbus Park in 
Chicago, two sites often referred to as exemplary for ecological design, she discusses how similar 
natural-looking designs might express the different values and ideas of their creators, Frederick 
Law Olmsted and Jens Jensen. 


An Evolutionary Perspective on Strengths, Fallacies, 


and Confusions in the Concept of Native Plants 


STEPHEN JAY GOULD 


n important, but widely unappreciated, concept in evolutionary biology draws a clear and 
An distinction between the historical origin and current utility of organic features. 
Feathers, for example, could not have originated for flight because 5 percent of a wing in the 
early intermediary stages between small running dinosaurs and birds could not have served any 
aerodynamic function (though feathers, derived from reptilian scales, provide important ther- 
modynamic benefits right away). But feathers were later co-opted to keep birds aloft in a most 
exemplary fashion. In like manner, our large brains could not have evolved in order to permit 
modern descendants to read and write, though these much later functions now define an impor- 
tant part of modern utility. 

Similarly, the later use of an argument, often in a context foreign or even opposite to the 
intent of originators, must be separated from the validity and purposes of initial formulations. 
Thus, for example, Darwin’s theory of natural selection is not diminished because later racists 
and warmongers perverted the concept of a “struggle for existence” into a rationale for geno- 
cide. However, we must admit a crucial difference between the two cases: the origin and later use 
of a biological feature, and the origin and later use of an idea. The first case involves no conscious 
intent and cannot be submitted to any moral judgment. But ideas are developed by human 
beings for overt purposes, and we have some ethical responsibility for the consequences of our 
actions. An inventor may be fully exonerated for true perversions of his intent (Hitler’s use of 
Darwin), but unfair extensions consistent with the logic of original purposes do entail some 
moral demerit (most academic racists of the nineteenth century did not envision or intend the 
Holocaust, but some of their ideas did fuel the “final solution”). 

I want to examine the concept of “native plants” within this framework, for this notion 
encompasses a remarkable mixture of sound biology, invalid ideas, false extensions, ethical impli- 
cations, and political usages both intended and unanticipated. Clearly, Nazi ideologues provided 
the most chilling uses.' In advocating native plants along the Reichsautobahnen, Nazi architects of 


! J. Wolschke-Bulmahn and G. Gréning, “The Ideology of the Nature Garden: Nationalistic Trends in Garden 
Design in Germany during the Early Twentieth Century,” Journal of Garden History 12, 1 (1992), 73-80; G. Groning and 
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the Reich’s motor highways explicitly compared their proposed restriction to Aryan purification 
of the people. By this procedure, Reinhold Tiixen hoped “to cleanse the German landscape of 
unharmonious foreign substance.” In 1942 a team of German botanists made the analogy ex- 
plicit in calling for the extirpation of Impatiens parviflora, a supposed interloper:“As with the fight 
against Bolshevism, our entire Occidental culture is at stake, so with the fight against this Mon- 
golian invader, an essential element of this culture, namely, the beauty of our home forest, is at 
stake.” 

At the other extreme of kindly romanticism, gentle arguments for native plants have stressed 
their natural “rightness” in maximally harmonious integration of organism and environment, a 
modern invocation of the old doctrine of genius loci. Consider a few examples from our genera- 
tion: 


Man makes mistakes; nature doesn’t. Plants growing in their natural habitat look fit 
and therefore beautiful. In any undeveloped area you can find a miraculously appropriate 
assortment of plants, each one contributing to the overall appearance of a unified natural 
landscape. The balance is preserved by the ecological conditions of the place, and the intro- 
duction of an alien plant could destroy this balance.* 


Evolution has produced a harmony that contrived gardens defy.° 


Or this from President Clinton himself (though I doubt that he wrote the text personally), 
in a 1994 memorandum on “environmentally and economically beneficial practices on federal 
landscaped grounds”: “The use of native plants not only protects our natural heritage and pro- 
vides wildlife habitat, but also can reduce fertilizer, pesticide, and irrigation demands and their 
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associated costs because native plants are suited to the local environment and climate. 

This general argument, of course, has a long pedigree, as well illustrated in Jens Jensen’s 
remark in Our Native Landscape, published in his 1939 Siftings:“‘It is often remarked, ‘native plants 
are coarse.” How humiliating to hear an American speak so of plants with which the Great Master 
has decorated his land! To me no plant is more refined than that which belongs. There is no 


comparison between native plants and those imported from foreign shores which are, and shall 


always remain so, novelties.” 


J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Some Notes on the Mania for Native Plants in Germany,’ Landscape Journal 11, 2 (1992), 116-26; 
J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Political Landscapes and Technology: Nazi Germany and the Landscape Design of the 
Reichsautobahnen (Reich Motor Highways),” Selected CELA Annual Conference Papers: Nature and Technology, lowa State 
University, Sept. 9-12, 1995, vol. 7. 

7 Quoted in Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Political Landscapes,” from a 1939 article. 
Quoted in Gréning and Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Native Plants.” 
C. A. Smyser et al., Nature’s Design: A Practical Guide to Natural Landscaping, Emmaus, Pa., 1982, xi. 
K. Druse and M. Roach, The Natural Habitat Garden, New York, 1994, viii. 
President William J. Clinton, Memorandum for the Heads of Executive Departments and Agencies, Office of the Press 
Secretary, 26 April 1994. 

7 J. Jensen, Siftings: The Major Portion of “The Clearing,” and Collected Writings, Chicago, 1956, 45. 
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Yet the ease of transition between this benevolent version and dangerous Volkist nationalism 
may be discerned, and quite dramatically, in another statement from the same Jens Jensen, but 
this time published in a German magazine in 1937. 


The gardens that I created myself shall ... be in harmony with their landscape envi- 
ronment and the racial characteristics of its inhabitants. They shall express the spirit of 
America and therefore shall be free of foreign character as far as possible. The Latin and the 
Oriental crept and creeps more and more over our land, coming from the South, which is 
settled by Latin people, and also from other centers of mixed masses of immigrants. The 
Germanic character of our cities and settlements was overgrown.... Latin spirit has spoiled 
a lot and still spoils things every day.® 


How slippery the slope between genius loci (and respect for all the other spirits in their 
proper places as well) and “my locus is best, while others must be uprooted, either as threats or as 
unredeemable inferiors.” How easy the fallacious transition between a biological argument and a 
political campaign. 

When biologically based claims have such a range of political usages (however dubious, and 
however unfairly drawn some may be), it becomes particularly incumbent upon us to examine 
the scientific validity of the underlying arguments, if only to acquire weapons to guard against 
usages that properly inspire our ethical opposition (for if the biological bases are wrong, then we 
hold a direct weapon; and if they are right, then at least we understand the argument properly, 
and can accurately drive the wedge that always separates factual claims from ethical beliefs). 

Any argument for preferring native plants must rest upon some construction of evolution- 
ary theory—a difficult proposition (as we shall see) because evolution is so widely misconstrued 
and, when properly understood, so difficult to utilize for the defense of intrinsic native superior- 
ity. This difficulty did not exist in pre-Darwinian creationist biology, because the old paradigm of 
“natural theology” held that God displays both his existence and his attributes of benevolence 
and omniscience in the optimal design of organic form and the maximal harmony of local 
ecosystems (see William Paley for the classic statement in one of the most influential books ever 
written).”? Native must therefore be right and best because God made each creature for its proper 
place. 

But evolutionary theory fractured this equation of existence with optimality by introducing 
the revolutionary idea that all anatomies and interactions arise as transient products of complex 
history, not as created optimalities. Evolutionary defenses of native plants rest upon two quite 
distinct aspects of the revolutionary paradigm that Darwin introduced. (I shall argue that neither 
provides an unambiguous rationale, and that many defenders of native plants have mixed up these 
two distinct arguments, therefore rendering their defense incoherent). 


8 Quoted in Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Political Landscapes,” 13. 
9 W. Paley, Natural Theology, London, 1802. 
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The Functional Argument Based on Adaptation 

Popular impression regards Darwin’s principle of natural selection as an optimizing force, 
leading to the same end of local perfection that God had supplied directly in older views of 
natural theology. If natural selection works for the best forms and most balanced interactions that 
could possibly exist in any one spot, then native must be best for native has been honed to 
optimality in the refiner’s fire of Darwinian competition. (In critiquing horticulturists for this 
misuse of natural selection, I am not singling out any group for an unusual or particularly naive 
misinterpretation. This misreading of natural selection is pervasive in our culture, and also records 
a primary fallacy of much professional thinking as well.'’) 

In Siftings, Jens Jensen expressed this common viewpoint with particular force: 


There are trees that belong to low grounds and those that have adapted themselves to 
highlands. They always thrive best amid the conditions they have chosen for themselves 
through many years of selection and elimination. They tell us that they love to grow here, 
and only here will they speak in their fullest measure." 


I have often marvelled at the friendliness of certain plants for each other, which, 
through thousands of years of selection, have lived in harmonious relation.'” 


The incoherencies of this superficially attractive notion may be noted in the forthcoming 
admission, in a work of our own generation, that natural does not always mean lovely. Natural 
selection does not preferentially lead to plants that humans happen to regard as attractive. Nor do 
natural systems always yield rich associations of numerous, well-balanced species. Plants that we 
label “weeds” will dominate in many circumstances, however transiently (where “transient” can 
mean more than a human lifetime on the natural time scales of botanical succession). Such weeds 
are often no less “‘native”—in the sense of evolving indigenously—than plants of much more 
restricted habitat and geography. Moreover, weeds often form virtual monocultures, choking 
out more diverse assemblages that human intervention could maintain. C. A. Smyser et al. admit 
all this, but do not seem to grasp the logical threat thus entailed against an equation of “natural” 


29,66 


with “right” or “preferable”:“You may have heard of homeowners who simply stopped mowing 
or weeding and now call their landscapes “natural.” The truth is that these so-called no-work, 
natural gardens will be long dominated by exotic weed species, most of which are pests and look 
downright ugly. Eventually, in 50 to 100 years, native plants will establish themselves and begin 
to create an attractive environment.”'? But not all “weed” species can be called “exotic” in the 


sense of being artificially imported from other geographic areas. Weeds can be indigenous too, 


10 See S. J. Gould and R. C. Lewontin, “The Spandrels of San Marco and the Panglossian Paradigm: A Critique 
of the Adaptationist Programme,” Proceedings of the Royal Society of London B 205 (1979), 581—98; see S.J. Gould, ““Exaptation: 
A Crucial Tool for an Evolutionary Psychology,” Journal of Social Issues 47,3 (1991), 43-65. 

1 Jensen, Siftings, 47. 

12 Thids, 59. 


13 Smyser et al., Nature’s Design, vii. 
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though their geographic ranges tend to be large, and their means of natural transport well devel- 
oped. 

The evolutionary fallacy in equating native with best adapted may be simply stated by 
specifying the essence of natural selection as a causal principle. As Darwin recognized so clearly, 
natural selection produces adaptation to changing local environments—and that is all. The Dar- 
winian mechanism includes no concept of general progress or universal betterment. The “struggle 
for existence” can only yield local appropriateness. Moreover, and even more important for 
debates about superiority of native plants, natural selection is only a “better than” principle, not 
an optimizing device. That is, natural selection can only transcend the local standard and cannot 
operate toward universal “improvement’”—for once a species prevails over others at a location, 
no pressure of natural selection need arise to promote further adaptation. (Competition within 
species will continue to eliminate truly defective individuals and may promote some refinement 
by selection of fortuitous variants with still more advantageous traits, but the great majority of 
successful species are highly stable in form and behavior over long periods of geological time— 
not because they are optimal, but because they are locally prevalent.) 

For this reason, many native plants, evolved by natural selection as adaptive to their regions, 
fare poorly against introduced species that never experienced the local habitat. If natural selec- 
tion produced optimality, this most common situation could never arise, for native forms would 
be “best” and would prevail in any competition against intruders. But most Australian marsupials 
succumb to placentals imported from other continents, despite tens of millions of years of isola- 
tion, during which the Australian natives should have attained irreplaceable incumbency, if natu- 
ral selection worked for optimality rather than merely getting by. And Homo sapiens, after arising 
in Africa, seems able to prevail in any exotic bit of real estate, almost anywhere in the world! 

Thus the first-order rationale for preferring native plants—that, as locally evolved, they are 
best adapted—cannot be sustained. I strongly suspect that a large majority of well-adapted na- 
tives could be supplanted by some exotic form that has never experienced the immediate habitat. 
In Darwinian terms, this exotic would be better adapted than the native—though we may well, 
on defensible aesthetic or even ethical grounds, prefer the natives (for nature’s factuality can 
never enjoin our moral decisions). 

We may, I think, grant only one limited point from evolutionary biology on the subject of 
adaptation in native plants. At least we do know that well-established natives are adequately 
adapted, and we can observe their empirical balances with other local species. We cannot know 
what an exotic species will do—and many, and tragic, are the stories of exotics imported for a 
restricted and benevolent reason that then grew like kudzu to everyone’s disgust and detriment. 
We also know that natives grow appropriately—though not necessarily optimally—in their envi- 
ronment, while exotics may not fit without massive human “reconstruction” of habitat, an inter- 
vention that many ecologically minded people deplore. I confess that nothing strikes me as so 
vulgar or inappropriate than a bright green lawn in front of a mansion in the Arizona desert, 
sucking up precious water that already must be imported from elsewhere. A preference for na- 
tives does foster humility and does counteract human arrogance (always a good thing to do)—for 
such preference does provide the only sure protection against our profound ignorance of conse- 
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quences when we import exotics. But the standard argument—that natives should be preferred 
as best adapted—is simply false within Darwinian theory. 


The Geographic Argument Based on Appropriate Place 

This argument is harder to formulate, and less clearly linked to a Darwinian postulate, but 
somehow seems even more deeply embedded (as a fallacy) into the conventional argument for 
preferring native plants. This argument holds that plants occupy their natural geographic ranges 
for reasons of maximal appropriateness. Why, after all, would a plant live only in this-or-that 
region of 500 square kilometers unless this domain acted as its “natural” home—the place where 
it, uniquely, and no other species, fits best. Smyser et al., for example, write: “In any area there is 
always a type of vegetation that would exist without being planted or protected. This native 
vegetation consists of specific groups of plants that adapted to specific environmental condi- 
tions.”'* But the deepest principle of evolutionary biology—the construction of all current bio- 
logical phenomena as outcomes of contingent history, rather than optimally manufactured situ- 
ations—exposes this belief as nonsense. 

Organisms do not necessarily, or even generally, inhabit the geographic area best suited to 
their attributes. Since organisms (and their areas of habitation) are products of a history laced 
with chaos, contingency, and genuine randomness, current patterns (although workable, or they 
would not exist) will rarely express anything close to an optimum, or even a “best possible on this 
earth now’—whereas the earlier notion of natural theology, with direct creation of best solu- 
tions, and no appreciable history thereafter (or ever), could have validated an idea of native as 
best. Consequently, although native plants must be adequate for their environments, evolution- 
ary theory grants us no license for viewing them as the best-adapted inhabitants conceivable, or 
even as the best available among all species on the planet. 

An enormous literature in evolutionary biology documents the various, and often peculiar, 
mechanisms whereby organisms achieve fortuitous transport as species spread to regions beyond 
their initial point of origin. Darwin himself took particular interest in this subject. During the 
1850s, in the years just before publication of the Origin of Species in 1859, Darwin wrote several 
papers on the survival of seeds in salt water (how long would they float without sinking? would 
they still germinate after such a long bath?). He determined that many seeds could survive long 
enough to reach distant continents by floating across oceans—and that patterns of colonization 
therefore reflect historical accidents of available pathways, and not a set of optimal environments. 

Darwin then studied a large range of “rarely efficient” means of transport beyond simple 
floating on the waves: for example, natural rafts of intertwined logs (often found floating in the 
ocean hundreds of miles from river mouths), mud caked on birds’ feet, residence in the gut of 
birds with later passage in feces (Darwin and others studied, and often affirmed, the power of 
seeds to germinate after passage through an intestinal tract). In his usually thorough and obsessive 
way, Darwin assiduously collected information and found more than enough means of fortuitous 
transport. He wrote to a sailor who had been shipwrecked on Kerguelen Island to find out if he 
remembered any seeds or plants growing from driftwood on the beach. He asked an inhabitant 


14 Tbid., xi. 
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of Hudson Bay if seeds might be carried on ice floes. He studied the contents of ducks’ stomachs. 
He was delighted to receive in the mail a pair of partridges’ feet caked with mud; he rooted 
through bird droppings. He even followed a suggestion of his eight-year-old son that they float a 
dead and well-fed bird. Darwin wrote in a letter that “a pigeon has floated for 30 days in salt 
water with seeds in crop and they have grown splendidly.” In the end, Darwin found more than 
enough mechanisms to move his viable seeds. 

“Natives,” in short, are the species that happened to find their way (or evolve in situ), not 
the best conceivable for a spot. As with the first argument about adaptation, the proof that 
current incumbency as “native” does not imply superiority against potential competitors exists in 
abundance among hundreds of imported interlopers that have displaced natives throughout the 
world: eucalyptus in California, kudzu in the American southeast, rabbits and other placental 
mammals in Australia, and humans just about everywhere. 

“Natives” are only those organisms that first happened to gain and keep a footing. We 
rightly decry the elitist and parochial claims of American northeast WASPs to the title of native, 
but (however “politically incorrect” the point), the fashionable status of “Indians” (so-called by 
Columbus’ error) as “Native Americans” makes just as little sense in biological terms. “Native 
Americans” arrived in a geological yesterday, some 20,000 years ago (perhaps a bit earlier), on 
the geographic fortuity of a pathway across the Bering Strait. They were no more intrinsically 
suited to New World real estate than any other people. They just happened to arrive first. 

In this context, the only conceivable rationale for the moral or practical superiority of 
“natives” (read first-comers) must lie in a romanticized notion that old inhabitants learn to live in 
ecological harmony with surroundings, while later interlopers tend to be exploiters. But this 
notion, however popular among “new agers,” must be dismissed as romantic drivel. People are 
people, whatever their technological status; some learn to live harmoniously for their own good, 
and others do not to their own detriment or destruction. Preindustrial people have been just as 
rapacious (though not so quickly perhaps, for lack of tools) as the worst modern clear-cutters. 
The Maori people of New Zealand wiped out a rich fauna of some twenty moa species within 
a few hundred years. The “native” Polynesians of Easter Island wiped out everything edible or 
usable (and, in the end, had no logs to build boats or to raise their famous statues), and finally 
turned to self-destruction. 

In summary of my entire argument from evolutionary theory, “native” plants cannot be 
deemed biologically best in any justifiable way (note that I am emphatically not speaking about 
ethical or aesthetic preference, for science cannot adjudicate these considerations). “Natives” are 
only the plants that happened to arrive first and be able to flourish (the evolutionary argument 
based on geography and history), while their capacity for flourishing only indicates a status as 
“better than” others available, not as optimal or globally “best suited” (the evolutionary argu- 
ment based on adaptation and natural selection). 

Speaking biologically, the only general defense that I can concoct for natives—and I regard 
this argument as no mean thing—lies in protection thus afforded against our overweening arro- 
gance. At least we know what natives will do in an unchanged habitat, for they have generally 
been present for a long time and have therefore stabilized and adapted. We never know for sure 
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what an imported interloper will do, and our consciously planted exotics have “escaped” to 
disastrous spread and extirpation of natives (the kudzu model) as often as they have supplied the 
intended horticultural or agricultural benefits. 

As a final ethical point (and I raise this issue as a concerned human being, not as a scientist, 
for my profession can offer no direct moral insight), I do understand the appeal of the ethical 
argument that we should leave nature alone and preserve as much as we can of what existed and 
developed before our very recent geological appearance. Like all evolutionary biologists, I trea- 
sure nature’s bounteous diversity of species (the thought of half a million described species of 
beetles—and many more yet undescribed—fills me with an awe that can only be called reverent). 
And I do understand that much of this variety lies in geographic diversity (different organisms 
evolved in similar habitats in many places on our planet, as a result of limits and accidents of 
access). I would certainly be horrified to watch the botanical equivalent of McDonalds’ uniform 
architecture and cuisine wiping out every local diner in America. Cherishing native plants does 
allow us to defend and preserve a maximal amount of local variety. 

But we must also acknowledge that strict “nativism” has an ethical downside inherent in the 
notion that “natural” must be right and best, for such an attitude easily slides to the Philistinism 
of denying any role to human intelligence and good taste, thence to the foolish romanticism of 
viewing all that humans might accomplish in nature as “bad” (and how then must we judge 
Frederick Law Olmsted’s Central Park), and even (in an ugly perversion)—but realized in our 
time by Nazi invocation of nativist doctrine—to the claim that my “native” is best and yours only 
fit for extirpation. 

The defense against all these misuses, from mild to virulent, lies in a profoundly humanistic 
notion as old as Plato, one that we often advance in sheepish apology but should rather honor 
and cherish: the idea that “art” must be defined as the caring, tasteful, and intelligent modification 
of nature for respectful human utility. If we can practice this art in partnership with nature, rather 
than by exploitation (and if we also set aside large areas for rigidly minimal disturbance, so that 
we never forget, and may continue to enjoy, what nature accomplished during nearly all of her 
history without us), then we may achieve optimal balance. 

People of goodwill may differ on the best botanical way to capture the “spirit of democ- 
racy” —from one end of maximal “respect” for nature by using only her unadorned and locally 
indigenous (“native”) products, to the other of maximal use of human intelligence and aesthetic 
feeling in sensitive and “respectful” mixing of natives and exotics, just as our human populations 
have so benefited from imported diversity. Jens Jensen extolled the first view: “When we are 
willing to give each plant a chance fully to develop its beauty, so as to give us all it possesses 
without any interference, then, and only then, shall we enjoy ideal landscapes made by man. And 
is not this the true spirit of democracy? Can a democrat cripple and misuse a plant for the sake of 
show and pretense?”’!> 

But is all cultivation—hedgerows? topiary?—crippling and misuse? The loaded nature of 
ethical language lies exposed herein. Let us consider, in closing, another and opposite definition 
of democracy that certainly has the sanction of ancient usage. J. Wolschke-Bulmahn and G. 


15 Jensen, Siftings, 46. 
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Gr6ning cite a stirring and poignant argument made by Rudolf Borchardt, a Jew who later died 
trying to escape the Nazis, against the nativist doctrine as perverted by Nazi horticulturists: “If 
this kind of garden-owning barbarian became the rule, then neither a gillyflower nor a rosemary, 
neither a peach-tree nor a myrtle sapling nor a tea-rose would ever have crossed the Alps. Gar- 
dens connect people, times and latitudes. If these barbarians ruled, the great historic process of 
acclimatization would never have begun and today we would horticulturally still subsist on acorns. 
... The garden of humanity is a huge democracy.’ '® 

I cannot state a preference in this wide sweep of opinions, from pure hands-off romanticism 
to thorough overmanagement (though I trust that most of us would condemn both extremes). 
Absolute answers to such ethical and aesthetic questions do not exist in any case. But we will not 
achieve clarity on this issue if we advocate a knee-jerk equation of “native” with morally best, 
and fail to recognize the ethical power of a contrary view, supporting a sensitive cultivation of all 
plants, whatever their geographic origin, that can enhance nature and bring both delight and 
utility to humans. Is it more “democratic” only to respect organisms in their natural places (how, 
then, could any non-African human respect himself), or shall we persevere in the great experi- 
ment of harmonious and mutually reinforcing geographic proximity—as the prophet Isaiah sought 
in his wondrous vision of a place where the wolf might dwell with the lamb and such non- 
natives as the calf and the lion might feed together—where “they shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain.” 


16 Wolschke-Bulmahn and Gréning, “The Ideology of the Nature Garden,” 80. 
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a the first European who recorded his opinions of an actual garden in China, “nature” was 
never a part of the proposition at all. What impressed the Jesuit Father Matteo Ricci about 
the great garden of Xu Hongji, Duke of Weiguo, which he visited in Nanjing in 1599, was the 
mannerist virtuosity of its complex design, with its “halls, chambers, loggias, towers, courtyards, 
and other magnificent edifices” dominated by “an artificially constructed mountain of rock, full 
of many caves, loggias, steps, small rooms, arbors, fishponds, and other gallantries.”! The meta- 
phor which came to Ricci’s pen was that of the labyrinth, where “to visit all the parts required 
two or three hours of time, before making one’s way out by another door.” Steeped as he was in 
the writings of Pliny and Cicero, Ricci was well aware of the terms of European debate about the 
relationship between garden culture and “nature,” even if he did not seek to read them into his 
experience of visiting a specific site in China.” However, he cannot have known that in the fifty 
years preceding his arrival a reordering of priorities had taken place in China structured around 
a different polarity, one opposing the gardened landscape as mimesis of productive, more specifi- 
cally fruitful, horticulture, to the garden as visually composed scene, faithful to formal canons of 
painting composition. This polarity within Chinese discourses of the garden, which never en- 
tirely disappears through the late imperial period, is explicitly not the subject of this paper.? Nor 
am I interested here in the putative “influence” of gardens in China on garden-making practice 
outside that country. The objects of study with which this paper engages are not gardens in 
China at all, but statements about those gardens made by Europeans and Americans, statements 
which are themselves part of the great archive of Orientalism, in which the term nature is de- 
ployed in an essentializing way with regard to an undifferentiated “Chinese garden.” This is 
always done with more or less specific allusion to the “nature” (in the sense of essential, invariant 
characteristics) of China itself. Discussions of “the Chinese garden” are, therefore, I will argue, of 


! PM. D’Elia, SJ., ed., Fonti Ricciane ..., vol. 2, Rome, 1942, 64. 

2 C.J.Glacken, Traces on the Rhodian Shore: Nature and Culture in Western Thought from Ancient Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, Berkeley, 1990, 116-49. 

3 This forms the main theme of a book by the present author, entitled Fruitful Sites: Garden Culture in Ming 
Dynasty China, London, 1996. See also C. Clunas, “The Gift and the Garden,” Orientations 26, 2 (1995), 38-45. 
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some importance in mapping the larger set of practices of European and American ideological 
engagement with the Chinese polity in the high age of imperialism and beyond. It will be 
necessary to look at statements from a period much earlier than that covered by the majority of 
contributions to this volume, but which remain as an unexamined stratum in later writers. I will 
attempt to show how attitudes on the part of Western writers to the place of “nature” in “the 
Chinese garden” underwent a complete reversal in the hundred years from about 1850 to about 
1950, and how this reversal owes less to any supposedly increased understanding of constructions 
of the idea of the garden in China, than it does to changes in the construing of the idea of 
“nature,” purely within European and American discourse. 

The Jesuit presence around the imperial court remained the chief conduit of accounts of 
garden culture in China through the eighteenth century in Europe and America. The most 
widely disseminated and influential text in this regard is undoubtedly that given by Jean-Denis 
Attiret, familiar to a British audience of the day through its translation and publication as a 
separate short work in 1752.In A Particular Account of the Emperor of China’s Gardens near Pekin, the 
publisher retains the framing device of a personal letter from Attiret, addressed to a Parisian 
correspondent, which contains this passage: “I thank you in particular for the Box full of Works 
in Straw, and Flowers, which came very safe to me: but I beg of you not to put yourself to any 
such Expence for the future; for the Chinese very much exceed the Europeans, in those kinds of 
works; and particularly in their Artificial Flowers.” A footnote reinforces the fraudulent verisi- 
militude of these marvels “so exactly like real flowers, that one 1s apt to forget one’s self, and smell 
them.”* 

This piece of politesse from Attiret’s prefatory remarks has been seldom remarked on by 
scholars, but it derives an interesting significance when juxtaposed with one of the most fre- 
quently quoted passages from this often-cited text. After stressing the absolute difference be- 
tween the emperor’s gardens and anything existing in Europe, particularly as regards the contrast 
between “formal strait Walks” and “various Turnings and Windings,” the author goes on: 


All the Risings and Hills are sprinkled with Trees; and particularly with Flowering- 
trees, which are here very common. The Sides of the Canals, or lesser Streams, are not 
faced, (as they are with us,) with smooth Stone, and in a strait Line; but look rude and 
rustic, with different Pieces of Rock, some of which jut out, and others recede inwards; 
and are placed with so much Art, that you would take it to be the Work of Nature. ... The 
Banks are sprinkled with Flowers, which rise up even thro’ the Hollows in the Rock-work, 
as if they had been produced there naturally.° 


For Attiret, then, the Chinese garden is a site where an excess of artificiality is used to create an 
illusion of nature, as in the flowers so real-seeming you might attempt to smell them, and in the 
rocks placed with so much Art that they appear to be natural. The topos employed here is one seen 
elsewhere in descriptions of Chinese crafts in the eighteenth century, one of an excessively 


4 J.D. Attiret, A Particular Account of the Emperor of China’s Gardens near Pekin, trans. J. Spence, New York and 
London, 1982, 2. 
> Ibid., 9-10. 
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intricate, imbricated craftsmanship which generates an illusion of something real but which 
constantly teeters on the edge of collapse into meretriciousness. The Orientalist fable most neatly 
encapsulating this is Hans Christian Andersen’s tale of the Emperor of China’s nightingale, which 
draws on the belief, widespread by the time he wrote, in Chinese willingness to exalt the com- 
plex and artificial over the simple and natural. The Chinese were not in this view “primitive,” but 
too highly sophisticated. Another topos (explored by other papers in this volume) is the equation 
of nature and irregularity. The post-Darwinian idea, implied if not actually explicitly stated in the 
writings of Willy Lange and William Robinson,° of the natural garden as one in which the plants 
are indigenous to the region is nowhere seen in Attiret or in any other ancien régime commenta- 
tors on horticulture in China. Indeed, plants are of very little concern to Attiret’s discussion of 
gardens at all (though there was a contemporaneous learned discourse of the botany of China, 
this was unrelated to writing on garden design’). From Sir William Temple in the late seventeenth 
century, through William Chambers and beyond into the early nineteenth century, it is an artifi- 
cially induced irregularity which is the mark of the “natural” Chinese garden. It appears, for 
example, in the writing of the Danish geographer Conrad Malte-Brun (1775-1826), who thought 
the imitation of nature too slavish, in that the irregularity merely matched that of the unmodified 
landscape of China itself: 


If they [the Chinese] have discovered a sort of beauty in the arrangement of their 
gardens and the distribution of their grounds, it is because they have copied with exactness 
nature in a strange though picturesque form. Projecting rocks, as if threatening every mo- 
ment to fall, bridges hung over abyss, stunted fir scattered on the sides of steep mountains, 
extensive lakes, rapid torrents, foaming cascades, and pagodas rising their pyramidal forms 
in the midst of this confusion; such are the Chinese landscapes on a large, and their gardens 
on a small scale.* 


The more powerful equation between a natural unevenness in the disposition of the land and a 
natural inequality in the dispensation of ownership of that land will, as we shall see, surface very 
explicitly in the nineteenth century in the context of horticulture in China. 

More than eighty years separate Attiret from the second edition of J.C. Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 
of Gardening in 1824, years which saw major changes in the political and ideological climate in 
which such a work could be interpreted.’ Not the least important was the settlement of the 
struggle between France and Britain for political hegemony in Asia, decisively in favor of the 
latter. British commercial interests now increasingly demanded the “opening” of China, on 
terms of trade acceptable to them, and the raised ideological heat can be immediately felt even in 


® G. Gréning and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Some Notes on the Mania for Native Plants in Germany,” Landscape 
Journal 11, 2 (1992), 116-26. 

7 For a recent discussion, see M.-P. Dumoulin-Genest, “Note sur les plantes chinoises dans les jardins francaises 
du XVIII siécle: De l’experimentation 4 la diffusion,” Etudes chinoises 11,2 (1992), 141-57. 

8 C. Malte-Brun, A System of Universal Geography, vol. 1, Boston, 1843, 413, cited in Yi-fu Tuan, Topophilia, New 
York, 1974, 128. 

9 M.L. Simo, Loudon and the Landscape: From Country Seat to Metropolis, 1783-1843, Yale Publications in the 
History of Art 38, New Haven and London, 1988, 147-48. 
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a work ostensibly devoted to a subject as remote from immediate political concerns as gardening. 
Loudon begins by stating: 


We know little of the gardening of China, notwithstanding all that has been written 
and asserted on the subject. It does not appear perfectly clear to us, that the difference 
between the gardens of Persia and India, and those of China, is so great as has been very 
generally asserted and believed. It is evident, that the Chinese study irregularity and imitate 
nature [my italics], in attempting to form rocks; but whether this imitation is carried to that 
extent in wood, water and ground, and conducted on principles so refined as those given 
the Chinese by Sir William Chambers, appears very doubtful.'° 


Having shed doubt on the ability of the Chinese even to imitate nature in any meaningful sense 
other than the creation of rock work, and after a passage of generally dismissive comment on the 
enthusiasm for the Chinese style of garden seen in writers of the previous century like Le Comte, 
Osbeck, Attiret, and Chambers, Loudon goes fully on to the offensive. He quotes Lord Macartney, 
whose authority as leader of the British embassy to the Chinese emperor in 1793 was very great. 
Macartney had been there, he knew.'' And what he knew brings out for the first time the dominat- 
ing theme of British writing throughout the following century. The Chinese are not merely 
unsympathetic to nature, they are at war with it: “It is our excellence to improve nature; that of 
a Chinese gardener to conquer her: his aim is to change everything from what he found it. A 
waste he adorns with trees; a desert he waters with a river or lake; and on a smooth flat are raised 
hills, hollowed out valleys, and placed all sorts of buildings.” Loudon himself presses home this 
theme of the essential perversity of the Chinese garden on the very next page: “The British 
works, published after different embassies, contain accounts of their modes of propagation, by 
inarching and local radication; of their dwarfing forest-trees, producing double-flowers, mon- 
strous unions, and various other exertions, in the way of conquering nature.”'? Rather inconsis- 
tently, Loudon goes on to attack Chinese horticulture for knowing nothing of grafting, which is 
seen by him as a completely unproblematic and “natural” activity. The point is not so much that 
he is completely factually wrong (grafting had been practiced for centuries), as that he is selective 
about exactly which interventions count as “natural.” No text could spell out more clearly the 
extent to which “nature” 1s entirely a product of ideology, a discursive object which as strongly as 
any (even “mankind”) acts to efface the traces of its production. 

It is necessary for Loudon’s general argument that a perverse and monstrous artificiality, and 
not fidelity to nature’s irregularities, be the essential characteristic of the Chinese garden, since 
the latter underpins his discussion of “Gardening Considered as to its Progress and Present State 
under Different Political and Geographical Circumstances.” He begins by dividing government 


10 J.C. Loudon, An Encyclopaedia of Gardening; comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture 
and Landscape Gardening, Including all the Latest Improvements; a General History of Gardening in all Countries; and a Statistical 
View of its Present State, with Suggestions for its Future Progress in the British Isles, 2nd ed., London, 1824, 101. 

" J. L. Hevia, “The Macartney Mission in the History of Sino-Western Relations,” in R. Bickers, ed., Ritual and 
Diplomacy: The Macartney Mission to China, 1792-1794, Papers Presented to the 1992 Conference of the British Associa- 
tion for Chinese Studies Marking the Bicentenary of the Macartney Mission to China, London, 1993, 57-80. 

'2 Loudon, Encyclopaedia, 1824 ed., 103-4. 
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into two classes, along terms standard to early nineteenth-century liberal political economy. 
Primitive governments are despotisms, “calculated for rude and ignorant ages, when man, in a 
state of infancy, is governed by a king, as children are ruled by their parents.’ Rational govern- 
ments are those in which the people are “governed by laws formed by a congregated assemblage 
of their own body.’ Rationality and nature are now as one. He goes on to make the link: 
“Gardening in all its branches will be most advantageously displayed where the people are free. 
The final tendency of every free government or society is to conglomerate property in irregular 
masses, as nature has distributed all her properties [my italics]; and this irregularity is the most favourable 
for gardening both as a necessary, convenient, and elegant art.’!? China, for British thinkers of 
Loudon’s day the textbook infantilizing despotism, was believed (again incorrectly) to have no 
secure conception of private property. This was a given in Western constructions of China from 
Montesquieu through Adam Ferguson to Marx. Ergo it remained “in a state of infancy,’ where 
no necessary, convenient, or elegant art could flourish, least of all one which depended on the 
enlightened and improving owner of landed property, as exemplified for example by the patrons 
of contemporary landscape architects like Humphry Repton. 

Loudon’s revised edition of 1834, compiled almost on the eve of the conflict by which 
British armies were to attempt to bombard China out of its supposed infancy, greatly enlarges the 
section on gardening history in general, including that on China. The effect is to intensify the 
denigration of the Chinese garden, again through the supposedly irrefutable testimony of eye- 
witnesses. The principal of these is a Mr. Main, whose account of the garden of one of the great 
Cantonese merchants in 1793/4 characterizes it in terms such as, “insignificant intricacy ... 
ridiculously fantastic ... intentionally uneven.” The garden is defined as a series of absences, “no 
scope of ornamental disposition; no rational design; the whole being an incongruous combina- 
tion of unnatural association.”'* The irrational must, in these terms, be against nature. Loudon 
then proceeds to ram home the linkage between the irrational garden and the irrational Chinese 
who produced it, in a classic Orientalist passage; “Chinese taste in gardening, it thus appears, 
partakes of the general character of the people, and is characterised by their leading feature, 
peculiarity. The love of the grotesque and of monstrosities is seldom accompanied in individuals 
of any country with enlightened views and liberal sentiments, which are almost always found 
combined with simplicity.’!> For a thing to be natural it must not only be rational, it must also be 
simple. 

For many nineteenth-century writers, the key exhibit in the unnatural, irrational, and 
overcomplicated Chinese garden was the dwarfed trees usually known in English by their Japa- 
nese name of “bonsai” (Chinese: pan zai, “pot planting”; or pan jing, “pot landscape’’). Although 
known of since the eighteenth century, these become more of a focus of interest in the nine- 
teenth. They are discussed extensively in an article entitled “Chinese Method of Dwarfing Trees,” 
published by an author signing only with the initials “WI.” in the Gardener’s Chronicle of 21 


13° Thid., 110-11. 
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November 1846. Alluding to “the late Chinese war,’ the author states that his account is based on 
one given by a member of the French commercial expedition sent out to conclude a trade 


agreement of the kind which the war was designed to make possible.’° 


After a typical Francophobe 
jibe at the expedition’s relative lack of success, he goes on to describe the scene in the city of 
Canton on a festival day, where miniature trees formed part of the street decoration. These are 
characterized immediately as “twisted and distorted . . . these little trees, so contemptible in 
appearance ... pitiful to look at, unhealthy, distorted, and covered with excoriations without 


number.’ The conclusion is drawn: 


That for the Chinese nothing is beautiful but that which is hideous; that a stunted 
shrub without leaves is a wonder that is worth all the forests of the universe; and so the 
principal occupation of the Chinese nurseryman is to combat Nature in everything that is 
beautiful or rich. ... It is not only in this case to get ready a branch, but it is a struggle they 
undertake with Nature, which consists in making hideous that which Nature has created 
beautiful, to lame and deform that which she has made straight and well looking, to render 
mean and unhealthy that which she has created vigorous and robust.'” 


The entire account is structured around a metaphor of torture, as the stages of progressively 
forcing and stunting the tree are constructed in terms of a fiendishly cruel Chinese gardener who 
alternately torments and revives the unfortunate plant. The natural cruelty of the Chinese is thus 
revealed in their attitude to nature. Here “nature” means plants. 

An interest in the design, as opposed to the plant matter, of Chinese gardens does not 
reappear in any European source until the 1880s, when it is the subject of an extended passage in 
L’Art des jardins ..., by Ernouf and Alphand, one of the pioneering texts of a universalist “history 
of gardens.” Noting the precedence of “les peuples jaunes” in the creation of “les parcs irréguliers,” 
the authors comment:“‘Very competent authors see in these gardens a derivation from and a sort 
of vegetal continuation of the convoluted and capricious architecture of the Chinese. We would 
also willingly see in them a traditional reminiscence of the mountain regions inhabited by the 
ancestors of these peoples.”'® 

An elaborate (and entirely fanciful) theory about racial memory is then developed, whereby 
the rock work of the Chinese garden is intended to evoke the mountains of central Asia from 
which the Chinese race is conceived to have sprung. Despite the work’s claims to contain a 
history of gardens, the coverage is extremely patchy, jumping from the semi-mythical debauches 


16 This is the expedition, the collected souvenirs of which were catalogued by J. C. PI. Hedde (1801-80) in his 
Descriptions méthodiques des produits divers recueillis dans un voyage en Chine, St. Etienne, 1848. On p. 81 is a telling descrip- 
tion of the “Western Garden” in the city of Suzhou, which reads like a stage direction for Turandot or some other 
Orientalist fantasy: “Grottes. Iles de pierre flottantes. Montagnes artificielles. Arbres nains figurant des pagodes et des 
animaux. Rochers de marbre et fontaines a dessins fantastiques. Fleurs singuli¢res. Maisons de plaisir et de délassement.” 

17 W/L, “Chinese Method of Dwarfing Trees,” Gardener's Chronicle, 21 November 1846, unpaginated. The con- 
tinued capitalization of “Nature,” in a manner which was becoming reserved in English orthography at this period for the 
name of the Deity, is noteworthy. 

18 Le Baron Ernouf and A. Alphand, L’Art des jardins . . ., Paris, 1882, 17-18. The closely contemporary Der 
Garten, Seine Kunst und Kunstgeschichte, by Jakob von Falke, Berlin and Stuttgart, 1884, does not mention East Asia at all. 
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(which happen to take place in a hunting park) of the bad last emperor of the Shang dynasty 
around 1000 B.C., to the accounts of the Jesuits Gerbillon and Attiret. The latter is quoted 
extensively, and blamed for overenthusiasm, particularly in unreasonably praising the imperial 
gardens for their naturalness. Invoking the topos of foot binding, the great Orientalist fetishistic 
intersection of deviant sexuality and torture, Ernouf and Alphand declare: “The Chinese deal 
with rocks, trees, streams etc. as they do with the feet of their women.” Here it is not just 
individual plants which suffer the fiendish attentions of Chinese gardeners. They conclude, “These 
landscape chinoiseries are to la grande nature what acrostics are to poetry.’'’? The foot binding 
metaphor incidentally surfaces in an oblique form in one of the classic texts of garden design at 
precisely this period, in The English Flower Garden of 1883, by William Robinson (1838-1935), 
when he rails against the clipped yew hedges of Victorian Britain with the words, “What right 
have we to deform things so lovely in form! No cramming of Chinese feet into impossible shoes 
is half so foolish as the wilful and brutal distortion of the beautiful forms of trees’’”’ We are, I 
think, entitled to infer from this that Robinson’s approach to the Chinese garden might well have 
shared the essentially denigratory position of his contemporaries. 

A new theme is, however, introduced by the French authors in the contrast between Chi- 
nese and Japanese gardens, to the explicit disadvantage of the former. As is standard in the period 
of “Japonisme” (and L’Art des jardins falls right in the middle of it), this contrast, which is applied 
widely across all sorts of art forms, pits a decayed, exhausted, overfamiliar “China” against a still 
vital, “undiscovered” Japan.”' Here it takes the form of the statement, “Although subject to the 
same aberrations of taste as the Chinese, the Japanese seem blessed with the highest artistic 
aptitudes. They proved it well at the French exhibition of 1878.” The increasing quantity of 
admiring literature about the Japanese garden runs as a constant counterpoint to any discussion 
about China from this point on. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, when the British felt generally more comfortable 
about their hegemony in Asia than they had done in the age of J.C. Loudon, general accounts of 
the Chinese garden lose some of the condemnatory shrillness which they have in that author. 
However, the sense of the Chinese garden as being in some sense a contest with the natural 
persists. In the Gardener’s Chronicle of 25 January 1890, notice is taken of the account of a garden 
in a book called Wanderings of a Globe Trotter, by Lewis Wingfield: “The garden is cut up into 
various levels by a tortuous and labyrinthine [my italics] rockery, made of clinkers and pieces of 
rough stone, varied by pools and canals, or, rather, puddles and gutters of dirty opaque water... . 
The landscape gardener seems to have set himself the task of seeing how many ups and downs he 
could introduce, how many funny little bridges, and passages leading nowhere.” Six years later 
the same journal writes: “There are fashions in gardening in Asia, as well as in the western 
countries of the Old World, and those of China and Japan strike us westerns by their grotesque- 
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ness, formality, and the extreme of artificiality employed in the production of the desired effects. 
... But for perverted ingenuity of a high order, we must turn to the specimens of contorted 
conifers.” 

There is, however, a glimmer of cultural relativism here, in the acceptance of different 
“fashions” in different countries, and there is more of admiration than condemnation (certainly 
no allusion to “torture’’) in the account of the techniques of dwarfing. Instead we read of the 
“patient, careful tending of the eastern gardener,” and the reader is reminded of the positive 
effect bonsai conifers made when exhibited at the previous Temple Horticultural Show by the 
famous London nurseryman Veitch.” 

These were the decades in which William Robinson’s idea of the more “natural” garden 
were being propagated and were beginning to gain acceptance.** However, they were also the 
years of the most intensive Western botanical exploration of China, which were to result in major 
transfers of plant matter from Asia to Europe and America. As the standard work on the history of 
the Royal Horticultural Society points out:““The other circumstance which came to Robinson’s 
aid—as well as to Miss Jekyll’s—was the opening up of China, especially to British plant collec- 
tors, and the consequent arrival in Britain of all manner of new and hardy plant material which 
lent itself to Robinson’s methods of treatment and was to change greatly the face of gardening.” 
These were the years in which botanical entrepreneurs like Ernest Henry Wilson (1876-1930), 
working for British and American commercial and academic organizations, scoured Sichuan 
province in west China for novelties to form part of a new representation of nature in those 
countries. 

The gardening literature of the period constructs Wilson as a heroic pioneer, struggling 
with the deviousness of his Chinese employees. One account, published in 1917, speaks of 
attempts by these assistants to manufacture, with incredible skill, fraudulent botanical specimens 
to be passed off on Wilson at high prices, and quotes with approval the poet Brett Harte’s racist 
summation of all that was most securely “known” about the nature of the Chinese mind: 


For ways that are dark, 
For tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar.*° 


The contrast is starkly drawn between the mendaciously artificial activities of the Chinese and 
the natural activities of the agent of the Arnold Arboretum. 

There is surely a powerful irony here, and one paralleled in several other fields of the 
Orientalist project. Just as the canons of Chinese art required Western scholars to enunciate 
them, so nature in China required rescuing from the fantastical ministrations of Chinese garden- 
ers, men into whose natures the poison of artificiality had deeply entered. Those camellias which 
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risked torture and degradation in the East could be transported to the Home Counties, there to 
form part of an unproblematic nature which in fact celebrated British imperial hegemony over a 
large part of the globe. The irony is powerfully apparent in a cri de coeur published in The Garden 
Magazine in 1918, by which time ideas of the necessity of relying on local plants had penetrated 
the consciousness of amateur gardeners all over the Anglo-American world, as well as in north- 
ern Europe. Writing from near Shanghai, a member of the expatriate community, one G. L. 
Hagman, complains: 


We read The Garden Magazine with great profit as gardening is our hobby and recre- 
ation aside from supplying our table with food the year round, and providing flowers for the 
sick as well as ourselves. We continually see mention of Wilson’s “finds” in China and wish 
we might profit by the information gained by his and others’ scientific efforts here. Is there 
a report of the desirable things with the location in China and any information as to where 
we ourselves can get these things here? If he has the Chinese names for these things it 
would be of help in securing them here. 


The editor’s response is to complain: “Unfortunately, so far as we know, there is no such thing as 
a Chinese nurseryman.... It is doubtful whether the plants have universal Chinese names, as 
they came chiefly from the interior regions of western China.””’ The alienation of the Chinese 
from nature is now complete, in that they cannot even give coherent names to the plants which 
grow there, and nature must remain inchoate until rendered tractable by the skill and dedication 
of the Western scientist. The glories of the Chinese flora are added to the long list of Western 
“discoveries,” like Asia or the Americas themselves, which the ignorance of indigenous peoples 
renders them incapable of appreciating. 

However, this reductio ad absurdum of Orientalist discourse comes in the decade between 
1910 and 1920, at a point when attitudes to Chinese culture were undergoing a change which 
was to revalidate the Chinese garden as one of the great artifacts of that civilization, precisely on 
account of its closeness to nature. From being despised for their agonistic, cross-grained attitude 
of conflict with nature, Chinese gardens come to be seen as embodying an essentially harmoni- 
ous, holistic engagement with nature in a manner shared with the gardens of Japan. How did this 
reversal come about? What did it mean? 

One aspect lies in a revalorization of early Chinese art as the cynosure of institutional and 
private collectors in Europe and America. The fashion for “Japonisme” ebbed strongly after 
about 1900, as it came to be the opinion of Western writers that many Japanese achievements 
depended on the transmission of artistic styles to that country from China at a very early period. 
The Orientalist search for origins, as explaining essences, then led back to the study of early 
Chinese art. The political upheavals in China following the 1911 republican revolution made 
more art of an early period available on the international market, as did the progress of railway 
building, which brought the tomb ceramics of an early era (an art uncollected by Chinese con- 
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noisseurs).** Perhaps more important were philosophical currents, particularly the immense popu- 
larity across a wide audience of the ideas of the French thinker Henri Bergson. Bergson’s theo- 
ries of “vital spirit” (élan vital) as the universal rhythm animating the world and all that is in it 
were extremely influential not just in his native France but in Britain. Rachel Gotlieb has dem- 
onstrated how Bergson’s theories were central to the appreciation of early Chinese art in the 
years during and immediately after the First World War.” Valuing intuition, spontaneity, and the 
unconscious, Bergson’s theories clearly had affinities with those of Carl Jung, which were simi- 
larly popular in artistic circles in Britain at this period. They were, when applied to Chinese art, 
also tied to an older social Darwinian notion of flourishing and decline. It was ancient China 
which was to be appreciated (even if unloved by the degenerate Chinese of the present day); 
modern China was a hopeless case, or rather the terms modern and China could not coexist as 
parts of the same proposition. That which was authentic had to be ancient. 

We begin, therefore, in garden history writing (whether directly influenced by Bergson or 
not) to see an interest in the antiquity of the Chinese garden and its essential invariance over 
time. Invariance over time is of course a quality shared equally in idealist philosophies with 
“nature” itself. The idea of the struggle against nature disappears from the literature at this point. 
This is seen even in the work of Marie Louise Gothein, whose Geschichte der Gartenkunst, pub- 
lished originally in 1914 and translated into English in 1928, is in so many ways far ahead of its 
time. The quantity and quality of information she purveys on China is in a different league from 
anything that has gone before, and it is a desideratum of further research to have a clearer idea of 
the sources from which she drew it. For example, she gives extensive quotations from early 
Chinese writers, including one essay which had been available in Jesuit translation since the 
eighteenth century.*’ Strangely absent from the text, however, is the term “nature” at all. Much 
of Gothein’s chapter on China is in fact a sensitive account of the reception of ideas about 
Chinese gardens in Europe from Marco Polo onward. She goes on to remark, “From one point 
of view Chinese art is the purest of all, and the questions of origin and history are most enticing. 
But there are difficulties which we cannot overcome, since there is no country that shows fewer 
traces of old historic gardens.”*! She continues: “On the other hand, there is an unexampled 
continuity about Chinese culture in every department, and not least in gardening. . . . To the 
Chinese nation the love of what is old is truly a passion. They were not wanting in historical 
research of every sort, though the unbroken development of centuries offered so little in the way 
of contrasts that the origin of an art which grew slowly were lost in the darkness of antiquity.’ 
The conclusion (though she does not draw it) is that though no actual old gardens survive in 


28 For a broad account of these currents in taste, see W. I. Cohen, East Asian Art and American Culture, New York, 
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China, the gardens visible at the present time are in essence unchanged from very remote antiquity 
(just as nature is now as it ever was). The continuous thread cannot be provided by anything like 
conscious choice on the part of individual Chinese actors in specific historic circumstances. 
Instead it is provided by a racial characteristic, the supposed closeness to and empathy for “na- 
ture” on the part of “the Chinese,” regardless of the contingencies of gender and class. 

Writers on gardens from the 1920s onward uniformly ascribe this characteristic to the 
Japanese as well as to the Chinese. For example, Hubbard and Kimball’s Introduction to the Study of 
Landscape Design of 1924, which contains no mention of China whatsoever, compares Japanese 
gardens to the European “Romantic” style, and asserts: 


but whereas the western Romantic landscape style was a sudden unreasoning outburst 
of revolt against previous oppression, which arose, ran to absurdity, and died down within 
less than a century, the Japanese styles are the expression of a racial feeling and reverence for 
Nature, wrought out, conventionalised, and symbolised through a period of over a thou- 
sand years, by successive generations of artists, who, unlike the designers of the Romantic 
style, produced almost invariably symbols of intrinsically beautiful form.*? 


The contrast at first glance appears to be drawn to the credit of “the Japanese,” but it is done so 
within an Orientalist rhetoric which effectively says that Americans and Europeans do things, 
Asians just “are.’ Western artists struggle and sometimes fail, Eastern artists “almost invariably” 
produce beauty, not because of conscious actions, but because they are themselves subsumed into 
that nature which the Western political and intellectual tradition acts upon. 

From this point on, the proposition that East Asians are invariably and uniformly close to 
nature hovers behind all descriptions of Chinese and Japanese gardens, now invariably seen as 
naturalistic in style. To multiply examples unnecessarily would be tedious, and a few comments 
must stand in for many. In an article of 1925, significantly entitled “Twenty Centuries of Garden- 
ing in China,’ H. H. Manchester writes, “it is evident that the central principle of the Chinese 
garden almost a thousand years ago was to include a variety of the most striking, interesting and 
beautiful scenes of nature.’** H. Stuart Ortloff, in his Informal Gardens: The Naturalistic Style, of 
1933, remarks, “the Japanese .. . have a garden art that is built upon a rigid and almost slavish 
regard for Nature.”*? The widely read Short History of Gardens, published in the same year by H. 
N. Wethered (and explicitly indebted to Gothein), claims, “We realise at any rate that the leading 
idea of the Chinese gardens was to epitomise nature, to present her in all her various moods with 
a due sense of proportion.’*’ By 1960 the distinguished landscape architect G. A. Jellicoe could 
take it as a truism that, “It [the Chinese garden] was an art based upon a philosophy that man was 
a part of organic nature and just like nature did not change after having reached a “climax.” It was 
undoubtedly extremely restful and contented.’*”’” The contrast with views equally universally 


33 H.V. Hubbard and T. Kimball, An Introduction to the Study of Landscape Design, New York, 1924, 55. 

34H. H. Manchester, “Twenty Centuries of Gardening in China,” Garden Magazine and Home Builder 25 (1925), 
404. 

35 HS. Orloff, Informal Gardens: The Naturalistic Style, New York, 1933, 272. 

36 H.N. Wethered, A Short History of Gardens, London, 1933, 272. 

37 GA. Jellicoe, Studies in Landscape Design, London and New York, 1960, 29. 
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held a century earlier is now absolute. Yet the change derives not from actual changes in the 
forms of specific gardens in China (though such, if little understood, undoubtedly occurred). It 
is a change deriving from alterations to the manner in which “the East” is generated in discourse, 
discourse which works to reinforce the secure identity of “the West.” 

As well as general histories of the garden on a worldwide basis, the period between the wars 
saw the appearance of the first monographs in Western languages devoted to the Chinese garden. 
These if anything strengthen the synecdochic relationship whereby the nature of the garden is 
the nature of the Chinese: “In China a garden is more than a place of peace and a projected 
dream; it is the embodiment of a philosophy of life. The harmonies and subtle rhythms reflect the 
mutations of a vaster cosmic scheme.”** A collection of essays originally published in 1940 in- 
cludes one (much cited down to the present) on the theme of “Man and Nature in the Chinese 
Garden,” by the eminent historian of thought Wing-tsit Chan. Here “nature” is as much as 
elsewhere rendered in an unproblematic manner as a transcendent given.*” Osvald Sirén, in what 
is perhaps the most widely available monograph until quite recently, states on his opening page 
that, “the Chinese garden is an expression of artistic ideas and conceptions that have emerged 
from an intimate feeling for Nature ...the Chinese garden has retained a more intimate contact 
with untrammelled Nature.’*° 

This association of the Chinese garden with “nature” remains largely unchallenged. How- 
ever, it may be productive to consider the manner in which Chinese scholars within the country 
began in the earlier part of this century to construct an alternative discourse of garden history 
entirely around architecture.*! Take the case of Suzhou, the city in the lower Yangtze delta known 


to foreigners at least since the 1930s as “the garden city,’ 


an appellation it retains within the 
Chinese tourist industry to this day. It enjoys an equally prominent role in Dorothy Graham’s 
book of 1938, although it is relatively easy to demonstrate that Suzhou was not in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries particularly renowned for its gardens.*’ It is therefore not without 
significance that when in 1936 the pioneering Chinese architectural historian Liu Dunzhen 
visited Suzhou, he went out of his way to dismiss as insignificant the very gardens which Nance 
and Graham were in the process of canonizing as the “great Chinese gardens.” He found only 
four sites to visit, and remarks, “The first two are entirely commonplace in layout, and have no 
special features worth noting.” The conflict is surely one founded on Liu’s refusal to accept the 
Western tourist’s appropriation of China’s cultural heritage in a form meeting essentially Western 


needs. Liu is not ignorant of the enthusiasm American and European writers felt for the Suzhou 


38D. Graham, Chinese Gardens: Gardens of the Contemporary Scene, an Account of Their Design and Symbolism, New 
York, 1938. These are in fact the opening sentences of this, the very first book on the subject in English. 

39 Wing-tsit Chan, “Man and Nature in the Chinese Garden,” in H. Inn, Chinese Houses and Gardens, ed. Shao 
Chang Lee, rev. ed., New York, 1950. 

40 Osvald Sirén, Gardens of China, New York, 1949, 3. 

41 
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This forms the subject of innovative research currently under way by Stanislaus Fung of the University of 
ER. Nance, Soochow: The Garden City, Shanghai, 1936, seems to be the first guidebook to employ the term. 


This point is discussed in the conclusion to my book Fruitful Sites. 


Liu Dunzhen, Suzhou gu jianzhu diaocha ji, Zhongguo yingzao xueshe, Beiping, 1936, 3. 
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gardens; he simply rejects the ordering of cultural priorities it implies, and with it rejects the 
manner in which “nature” is deployed by them. 

Underpinning all that I have written is the position that, not only are there no nonideological 
uses of nature, but that there can be no meaningful opposition of nature to ideology at any level. 
Nature is itself an ideological proposition, and one of stable reference in neither time nor place. 
The nature which J. C. Loudon saw as violated in every act of the Chinese gardener is not the 
same nature which a recent writer in Organic Gardening saw as married to horticulture and art in 
the “living sculpture” of bonsai.” As with the proposition “mankind,” which it in so many ways 
resembles, attempts to position oneself outside a discourse of “nature” while examining it as an 
unchanging constant acted on by a volatile “ideology” are bound to fail. However, clear 
discontinuities in this discourse over time can be made to present themselves for inspection, as 


when the same tortured dwarf pines of China reappear as the pointers toward an organic utopia. 


45S, Meyer, “Living Sculpture: Bonsai Is the Marriage of Nature, Horticulture and Art,’ Organic Gardening 1 
(1991), 55. 
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JOST HERMAND 


henever the topic of nature gardens is raised, their proponents refer frequently to Rousseau, 

Goethe, and Humboldt. In some cases this is based on a real familiarity with the actual 
views of nature set forth by these three figures. Often enough, however, their names are invoked 
without any genuine familiarity with their writings purely in order to legitimate one’s own 
views. But even those among the garden theorists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries who 
were indeed knowledgeable about the writings of Rousseau, Goethe, and Humboldt have often 
blended the views set forth by these three thinkers with their own. This is especially true of the 
nature garden concept, which has undergone a sweeping transformation over the past 250 years 
from anthropomorphic-aesthetic to biocentric-ecological notions. Individual elements of today’s 
outlook were, to be sure, already intuitively anticipated by Rousseau, Goethe, and Humboldt, 
but during that era these strains had not yet taken on the urgency they have today in light of 
looming ecological catastrophes. The following history of the nature garden concept, which is 
framed within a broader history of changing concepts of nature, will not be limited to examining 
the influence of the ideas of Rousseau, Goethe, and Humboldt. Simultaneously, the aim is to 
trace the development, at times distorted by nationalistic tendencies, of an awakening and grow- 
ing ecological awareness within the highly industrialized countries of the West. 

The idea of the nature garden, conceived of as a space in which the human spirit could 
experience a sense of freedom and release from absolutist and clerical chains, has its origins in a 
phase of the Enlightenment known as the Age of Sentimentality. England was the first country to 
provide the ideological, social, and socioeconomic grounding for this development. Following 
the plans of William Kent through those of Humphry Repton, starting around 1720, both nobles 
and wealthy middle-class commoners began commissioning a new kind of garden. The enlight- 
ened liberalism of such thinkers as Anthony Shaftesbury, John Locke, Alexander Pope, and Jo- 
seph Addison influenced in garden design a shift away from strict rules based on an absolutist 
“mastery of nature” toward a more “rational” concept of imitatio naturae. The artificial irregular- 


Translated from the German by Jennifer Redmann and James Steakley. 
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ity of these new gardens was to reflect the principles of enlightened tolerance,’ and thus provide 
a space for strollers to experience themselves as liberated, independent beings. The atmosphere 
of these gardens, interspersed as they were with impressive architectural monuments, allowed 
members of the wealthy, colonializing bourgeoisie to experience themselves as representatives of 
enlightened natural rights and at the same time, as rational and proper parvenus, in their ability to 
participate in the “genteel life in the country”’ once closed to all but the nobility. 

Within eighteenth-century French gardening, however, this move toward “naturalness” 
was of a very different character. The English, striving for a colonial empire, had opened oppor- 
tunities for upward mobility among middle-class businessmen as well as the chance to gain 
political power through the Whig party. In France, on the other hand, the entrenched position of 
the monarchy until 1789 led to either the expulsion or the social marginalization of bourgeois 
Enlightenment thinkers. French proponents of natural rights were able to live out their ideals 
only within literary utopias, and thus remained dependent on the patronage of enlightened 
members of the nobility. 

The most famous of these outsiders was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, author of the novel Julie ou 
la Nouvelle Heloise. First published in 1761, it appeared in more than a hundred editions and 
translations during the forty years that followed. Within the novel’s utopian idyll at Clarens, 
Rousseau describes a “garden of trees” whose very “irregularity” was an attempt to approximate 
as Closely as possible the wild growth of nature.’ The use of “dragons and pagodas,” “manicured 
trees,” and “elaborate wrought-iron work” to intensify the aesthetic impact of the garden was 
rejected as a mere reflection of the “owner’s vanity.’* Instead, by avoiding every kind of architec- 
tural decoration, the owners of nature gardens sought to create an “Elysium,” one that would 
exude the magic of pristine nature. They even called upon strollers to exhibit restraint in their 
behavior so as not to frighten off the birds. In this garden, everything was to be living nature, not 
art.“ The error of those who allegedly have good taste,’ we read in one passage, “is that they want 
to have art everywhere and can never be satisfied because they never have enough of it; they 
would instead demonstrate real taste by concealing art, especially in matters of nature.” This 
nature garden dispenses not just with carefully positioned works of arts but also with the exotic 
allure of plants, shrubs, and trees imported from distant lands. Saint-Preux, shown this garden by 
Julie, is therefore so overwhelmed by the natural charm of the whole that he writes: 


I began to traverse this transformed arboreal garden in a transport of joy; and even 
though I encountered within it no foreign plants, no products of India, I did find the 
indigenous plants so ordered and combined that they produced a delightful, charming 
effect. Growing up in the growing, lush, but trim and firm lawn were balsam plants, thyme, 


! Cf. M.L. Gothein, Geschichte der Gartenkunst, Jena, 1926, 365-84; A. Hoffmann, Der Landschaftsgarten, Ham- 
burg, 1963, 15-64; and B. Wagner, Garten und Utopien: Natur- und Glticksvorstellungen in der franzésischen Spataufklarung, 
Vienna, 1985, 29-41. 

2 Cf. M. Girouard, Life in the English Country House: A Social and Architectural History, New Haven, 1978. 

3 J.J. Rousseau, Julie oder die neue Heloise, Frankfurt am Main, 1810, 114-69. 

4 Tbid., 114. 

> Tbid., 164. 
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marjoram, and other fragrant herbs. One saw thousands of wildflowers shimmering there, 
among which the eye surprisingly discerned a few garden flowers that seemed to grow 
naturally with the others. From time to time I came upon dark shrubbery, impenetrable for 
the rays of the sun, like the densest forest. In open spots I saw here and there without any 
order rose hedges, raspberry thickets, currants, lilac, hazelnut shrubs, jasmine, broom, trifo- 
lium, all of which adorned the countryside and gave it the appearance of an uncultivated 
field.° 


In contrast to the French physiocrats, who tried to defend the feudal system as a manifesta- 
tion of “God’s will’ through laws for the agricultural use of the soil, the utopian radicality of 
this idyll was based on the call for human life to return to a state of paradise. Although this 
postulate was adopted by many French Enlightenment thinkers, its social realization was limited 
to sentimental enthusiasm for such creations as the Petit Trianon or to the efforts of noble pa- 
trons. The Marquis de Girardin, a friend of Rousseau, drew up plans for a park in Ermenonville, 
complete with a shepherd’s hut, a philosopher’s temple, inscriptions carved into the face of a cliff, 
and eventually Rousseau’s own gravesite. 

These ideas acquired political momentum only after 1789, when they were taken up by the 
Jacobins, almost all of whom were Rousseau enthusiasts.* According to these groups, everything 
was to correspond with nature: the political constitution, the conditions of production, social 
behavior, table manners, education, love. By “natural” they understood a simplicity reminiscent 
of the lifestyle of the Golden Age. Their ideal landscape was the English garden as seen through 
Rousseau’s eyes, and as a result the true radicals of the Jacobin movement began converting 
baroque pleasure gardens into landscape gardens, freeing the animals confined in the noble me- 
nageries, planting groves of “freedom trees,’ drawing up plans for future “garden cities,’ and 
erecting green mounds in the apse of churches to honor the “Highest Being.” All of this was 
aimed at strengthening republican feelings through a reconciliation with nature, a revolutio back 
to the original state of being. Some Jacobins even expressed ecological views, advocating the 
reforestation of large tracts in order to improve the purity of air and water. Rather than continu- 
ing to live in the “stone desert” of Paris, they suggested transforming the city into a natural 
paradise by creating parks and planting roof gardens. One convinced Rousseauist by the name of 
Francois-Noél Babeuf went so far as to call for the dissolution of all cities and the subsequent 
creation of a garden landscape interspersed with small villages (Fig. 1).° 

Of these dreams and utopias, none was realized after 1794. The upper-middle classes of this 
period interpreted natural freedom as the freedom to promote industrialization, unlimited com- 
petition, and commerce. In short, it was a liberation into capitalism. The triadic ideal of “liberty, 
equality, fraternity,’ which the Rousseau enthusiasts among the Jacobins had attempted to realize 


© Tbid., 146. 

7 Wagner, Garten und Utopien, 160. 

8 Cf. J. Hermand, Griine Utopien in Deutschland: Zur Geschichte des ékologischen Bewuftseins, Frankfurt am Main, 
1992, 26-31. 

° H.C.and E. Harten, Die Verséhnung mit der Natur: Freiheitshdume, republikanische Walder, heilige Berge und Tugendparks 
in der Franzosischen Revolution, Reinbek, 1989, 23 ff. 
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1. The garden in Garzau, ca. 1800, 
etching 





through a paradisiacal natural landscape, was replaced by a one-sided concept of liberty. This was 
a freedom without social consciousness, one which was solely concerned with using personal 
property to achieve the greatest possible profit. It was no longer the citoyens, with their orienta- 
tion toward the ideal of nature, who steered the political and economic course in France, but 
rather the middle-class parvenus. The victory of the Gironde in 1794 dashed all hopes of equality 
and fraternity not only within human society but with regard to nature as well. 

The second half of the eighteenth century in Germany witnessed a similar, if not identical, 
development in landscape gardening. Initially the depressed economic situation of the middle 
class meant that only a small number of princes and nobles took an interest in the ideals of the 
English garden or the nature garden inspired by Rousseau. The most famous of these sympathiz- 
ers was Prince Leopold Friedrich Franz von Anhalt who, after undertaking extensive travels in 
England in the early 1770s, laid out near Dessau a sentimental-style park in Worlitz featuring a 
Rousseau Island. Despite its many architectural attributes, the natural irregularity of the park as 
well as its accessibility to the public bore witness to its creator’s spirit of Enlightenment and 
freedom. As a result, Worlitz became a pilgrimage site for nature lovers and sentimental souls. 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe, whose novel The Sorrows of Young Werther (Die Leiden des jungen Werthers), 
published in 1774, showed the influence of Rousseau’s work, visited W6rlitz on 14 May 1778.To 
his close friend in Weimar, Charlotte von Stein, Goethe wrote: “It is endlessly beautiful here. As 
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2. Illustration in Salomon Gessner’s 
Idyllen, Zurich, 1756, etching 





we wandered among the lakes, canals, and forests yesterday evening, I was moved by the way in 
which the gods had allowed the Prince to create all around himself a dream. When one walks 
through it, it is like the telling of a fairy tale, it has the character of the Elysian Fields.” 

But it was not simply Rousseau’s work and the visit to Worlitz that moved Goethe and 
other sentimental Enlightenment thinkers to imagine idealized nature in the form of a park. 
Further contributors to this development were the widespread pastoral verse, such as Salomon 
Gessner’s Idylls (1756) (Fig. 2),'° and Christian Cay Lorenz Hirschfeld’s Theory of the Art of Gar- 
dening (1775) (Theorie der Gartenkunst) (Figs. 3, 4). Given the ever-increasing human intervention 
within nature, through the leveling of rivers, deforestation of mixed woodlands, and intensified 
agricultural methods, such works as these inspired in kindred spirits a longing for a pure, paradi- 
siacal life in harmony with nature. Due to the outsider status of such intellectuals, however, this 
longing did not, as in Paris, translate into political activism, but rather led to a flight into an 
imagined arcadia.'! Truly radical thinkers, such as Carl Ignaz Geiger, in his novel Gustav Wolart 


10 Cf. H. S. Schneider, ed., Idyllen der Deutschen, Frankfurt am Main, 1987, 356 f; and G. Bersier, “Arcadia 
Revitalized: The International Appeal of Gessner’s ‘Idylls’ in the 18th Century,” in From the Greeks to the Greens: Images of 
the Simple Life, ed. R. Grimm and J. Hermand, Madison, Wisc., 1989, 34-47. 

'l Cf. S. Gerndt, Idealisierte Natur: Die literarische Kontroverse um den Landschaftsgarten des 18. und friihen 19. 
Jahrhunderts in Deutschland, Stuttgart, 1981. 
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5. Bath house, illustration in Hermann von 
Piickler-Muskau’s Andeutungen iiber 
Landschaftsgartnerei, 1834, etching 





(1782), and Jakob Michael Reinhold Lenz, in his short story The Forest Brother (1797) (Der 
Waldbruder), depicted situations in which the disappointed main characters turned their backs on 
civilization and retired to a Rousseauistic existence in lonely forest cottages. Not all Enlighten- 
ment minds, however, were so defiant in their thinking. After much hesitation and discontent, 
most accepted the fact that, given the conditions in Germany, it was possible to realize the idea of 
the landscape garden only in cooperation with the princes and the nobility, and here it was 
Hirschfeld who served as the exemplary figure. Influenced by the English, he did not focus on 
political tendencies in the planning of gardens, but rather on questions of “taste.” Hirschfeld 
emphasized that gardens were first and foremost to be places where one could “enjoy in peace and 
comfort all of the advantages of life in the country and the pleasures of the seasons.” 

The outbreak of the French Revolution was followed by a period of Jacobin excesses that 
stirred fear in the minds of Enlightenment thinkers. As a result, the German Rousseauists agreed 
to aseries of compromises with the aristocracy which also affected their ideas about landscape 


12 C.C.L. Hirschfeld, Theorie der Gartenkunst, Stuttgart, 1990, 33, 56, 58. Regarding Hirschfeld in general, cf. 
Hoffmann, Der Landschaftsgarten, 15-64; and L. Parschall, “C. C. L. Hirschfeld’s Concept of the Garden in the German 
Enlightenment,” Journal of Garden History 13 (1993), 125-65. 
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6. S. Résel, Goethe’s garden house near Weimar, ca. 1800, lithograph 
(after A. Hoffmann, Der Landschaftsgarten, Hamburg, 1963, fig. 33; vol. 3 of 
D. Hennebo and A. Hoffmann, eds., Geschichte der deutschen Gartenkunst; 
courtesy of Dieter Hennebo) 


gardens. In the period that followed, the efforts of Ludwig von Sckell, Peter Joseph Lenné, and 
Prince Hermann von Piickler-Muskau led to the creation of a number of landscape gardens: in 
the valley of Seifersdorf, in Garzau, in Munich, in Kassel-Wilhelmshche, in Muskau, in Branitz, 
and all around Berlin (Fig. 5).'’ However, the original dream of creating in these parks a new 
world of beauty and closeness to nature eventually gave way to ideals of classical harmony and 
noble refinement, leaving little room for bourgeois aspirations. 

Even Goethe, the main representative of the Weimar court of muses, bowed to this trend 
and, in the 1780s and 1790s, abandoned his Rousseauist enthusiasm for gardens. He moved from 
his small garden house (Fig. 6), which was located outside the city on the Ilm River in the center 
of an idyllically laid-out nature garden, to an impressive townhouse with a simple kitchen gar- 
den.'* Goethe retained a strong interest in nature, however, and increasingly devoted himself to 
the natural sciences and natural philosophy.'* After critically examining the basic physical laws of 
Isaac Newton, he arrived at the insight that there is nothing purely mechanical, inorganic, or 
soulless in nature, but that everything within nature is tied together in a Spinozistic-pantheistic 
way. Instead of strictly distinguishing between spirit and matter in the realm of the humanly 


13° Cf. H. Giinther, ed., Garten der Goethezeit, Leipzig, 1993. 

14 Cf PO. Rave, Garten der Goethezeit, Berlin, 1981, 46-64. 

'5 Cf. J. Hermand, “Freiheit in der Bindung: Goethes griine Weltfrsmmigkeit,” in Wettlauf mit der Zeit: Ansdtze zu 
einer dkologiebewupten Asthetik, J. Hermand, Berlin, 1991, 29-52. 
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graspable, Goethe adhered ever more to a monistic worldview, within which even human beings 
are only a part of nature and its laws. From his Elective Affinities (1809) (Die Wahlverwandtschaften) '° 
up to his death in the year 1832, he therefore created a series of works whose protagonists violate 
the prestabilized natural harmony by their violent intrusions into nature. Thus the aged Faust 
brings the last guilt upon himself by having the idyllic garden of Philemon and Baucis destroyed 
in order to remove the final hindrance to building a dike that rapes nature.'’ This scene, however, 
simultaneously expresses the insight that, because of the growing number of people and their 
heightened needs, such measures are ineluctable, which ultimately imbues this scene with a 
“tragic” tone. 

Similar views were held by Goethe’s friend Friedrich Schiller. He too regretted all forceful 
human incursions into nature, such as the “stiffness” of seventeenth-century French parks, and 
advocated gardens—beautiful but useful—in which as little violence as possible would be done 
to nature.'* Alexander von Humboldt, who, like Schiller, was connected with Goethe, scarcely 
commented on landscape architecture. When he did mention gardens, it was in association with 
the botanical gardens in Berlin, which inspired in him a desire to visit unknown, faraway lands.'” 
This fact is borne out by his Ideas on a Physiognomics of Plant Life (Ideen zu einer Physiognomik der 
Gewiichse) of 1806, as well as the description of non-European biospheres which he published in 
1808 under the title Views of Nature (Ansichten der Natur). In these works, Humboldt introduced 
his readers to the concept of multifaceted geographical, geological, climatological, and biologi- 
cal interdependencies, which he in his book Ideas on a Geography of Plants (1807) (Ideen zu einer 
Geographie der Pflanzen) characterized as vegetative communities—what in current terminology 
would be called ecological systems. At the same time, Humboldt sought to inspire a higher 
pleasure in nature, particularly through his descriptions of the South American forests with their 
overwhelming richness of fauna and flora. Here Humboldt explicitly stated that in these forests, 
“sinful man has not yet begun to do damage,’ and that the sensitive soul might still listen to the 
many “voices of nature.” To Humboldt, the civilized countries of Western Europe seemed almost 
“barbaric” in comparison, for in spite of their cultural refinements, the Europeans showed an 
increasing lack of consideration for the natural associations of plants, shrubs, and trees.”” In order 
to counter this damage done by civilization, Humboldt firmly championed protecting indig- 
enous flora and its natural requirements. In the process he already arrived at specifically ecologi- 
cal insights, noting, for example, that “the same tract of land suffices to support one meat-eating 
man, ten grain-eating men, or 250 fruit-eating men.”*! He concluded that, with reasonable 
planning, not all of the existing wilderness and all landscape gardens would have to be sacrificed 
to a principle of progress based on constantly increasing needs. 


16 Cf. M. Niedermeier, Das Ende der Idylle: Symbolik, Zeitbezug, “Gartenrevolution” in Goethes Roman “Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften,” Berlin, 1992, and idem, “Goethe und die ‘Revolution’ in der Gartenkunst seiner Zeit,” in Garten 
der Goethezeit (as above, note 13), ed. Giinther, 9-27. 

17 Cf. Hermand, “Freiheit in der Bindung,” 46-49. 

1B ERG, Jiinger, Garten des Abend- und Morgenlands, Munich, 1960, 165 f. 

19 A. Forbes Sieveking, ed., The Praise of Gardens: An Epitome of the Literature of the Garden-Art, London, 1899, 232. 

20 A. von Humboldt, Ansichten der Natur, Nordlingen, 1986, 193, 226. 

21 Quoted by H. Hardt, Im Zukunftsstaat, Berlin and Leipzig, 1905, 76. 
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7. Peter Joseph Lenné, 
lithograph by Friedrich Jentzen after a drawing 
by Franz Kriiger, 1837 


8. Volksgarten Magdeburg (People’s Garden in Magdeburg), designed by Peter Joseph Lenné, 1824, etching 
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With this we have reached a first stopping point in the developments sketched here. With 
Rousseau, Goethe, and Humboldt, an epoch in the history of the nature and landscape garden 
comes to a close that had started with great expectations and finally saw itself confronted with a 
new situation. Any utopian expectation of a sentimental, pantheistic, or nature-preserving over- 
all transformation of existing conditions had to be adapted to the onset of the capitalistic market 
economy as well as the associated industrialization, urbanization, and population growth. The 
effects of these developments on the planning of parks and nature gardens were as follows. The 
early liberal-defiant concepts of freedom and ecological equality—ideas which had originally 
been tied to the idea of the landscape garden—shifted into the background, to be replaced over 
the course of the nineteenth century with a vulgarized form of the English garden. Those re- 
sponsible for the planning of city parks made use of large lawns, randomly interspersed with 
groups of bushes and trees. Peter Joseph Lenné’s People’s Park in Magdeburg may serve as one 
example (Figs. 7,8). These lawns and trees required little maintenance and therefore placed little 
financial strain on city budgets. Little remained of the original idea of the landscape garden, 
which had been shaped by Rousseauistic-Jacobin influences. Instead, these parks were decorated 
with architectural elements and monuments to famous men, proof of the triumph of a man- 
centered worldview over one based on “closeness to nature.” Many botanical gardens were founded 
on the same principle, focusing on education in an anthropocentric sense rather than on the 
amelioration and preservation of nature. 

The second half of the nineteenth century marked a gradual change in this situation. In 
England, which had seen the most ruthless development of capitalism in the form of Manchester 
liberalism, John Ruskin and others began calling for a return to preindustrial conditions, both for 
aesthetic reasons and for the preservation of nature. Voicing his support for this demand, William 
Morris set his utopian novel News from Nowhere (1890) at a time in which factories and cities have 
disappeared and all of England has been transformed into one huge garden. The people in the 
novel practice their occupations as craftsmen, gardeners, and farmers with pleasure, for the disso- 
lution of capitalism marked the end of the competitive drive for profit as well. Few, however— 
not even William Robinson, who gave his theoretical tract on gardening the promising title The 
Wild Garden (1870)—carried these ideas as far as the socialist Morris. Most English garden theo- 
rists remained within a liberal framework and thus emphasized reform, striving for a balance 
between nature and industrial progress. Their outlook was more closely approximated in books 
such as Reginald Blomfield’s The Formal Garden in England (1892), in which the garden 1s pre- 
sented as an idyllic resting space for the upper-middle classes. In contrast to the eighteenth- 
century’s sentimental enthusiasts, they no longer sought to imitate the paradisiacal originality of 
nature but instead placed themselves in the service of that bourgeois conviction that produced 
the Garden City movement. In other words, their gardens, in an eclectic mixture of architectural 
and gardening elements, were supposed to serve their owners as a “second living room” or an 
“outdoor home.” 

Similar developments were also taking place in the United States during these decades. In a 
1901 book entitled Picturesque Gardens, American garden theorist Charles Henderson wrote that 


22 Cf. Gothein, Geschichte der Gartenkunst, 457. 
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the older principle of “wild gardening” ought to be limited to the “neglected spots” beneath 
shade trees or between bushes.” Nevertheless, around the turn of the century, the names of 
Rousseau, Goethe, Schiller, and Humboldt, among others, were still finding their way into 
English and American publications, such as The Praise of Gardens (1899) by Albert Forbes Sieveking.™ 
Their names, however, were no longer associated with any specific notions of sentimentalism, 
pantheism, or natural plant associations, but instead served only to demonstrate cultural sophis- 
tication or a vague “love of nature.’ Much the same can be said of books published in the 
twenties and thirties, such as Everybody’s Garden (1930) by Frank A. Waugh,” to cite just one 
arbitrarily selected example. But this is no longer true of more recent Anglo-American books on 
the subject of gardening, despite the emphasis many of these works place on the preservation of 
nature because of a growing ecological awareness. Such works as Ken Druse’s The Naturalist’s 
Garden (1992), Ruth Shaw Ernst’s The Naturalist’s Garden: How to Garden with Plants That Attract 
Birds, Butterflies, and Other Wildlife (1993), Viki Ferreniea’s Wildflowers in Your Garden (1993), and 
Sara Stein’s Noah’s Garden: Restoring the Ecology of Our Own Backyard (1993) hold out promising 
titles, but they no longer contain any references to Rousseau, Goethe, Schiller, or Humboldt. 

Developments in Germany, however, took a different course around 1900, even though 
among garden theorists there was a group of reformers influenced by English models and who 
emphasized, in the spirit of the Garden City movement, the concept of a garden as a “living 
space” for human occupants.*° Publications such as Hermann Muthesius’ Country House and 
Garden (1907) (Landhaus und Garten), Christian Ranck’s The History of Gardening (1909) (Geschichte 
der Gartenkunst), Leberecht Migge’s Garden Culture of the Tiventieth Century (1913) (Die Gartenkultur 
des 20. Jahrhunderts), and Martin Wagner’s The Sanitary Green of Cities (1915) (Das sanitdre Griin der 
Stddte) reflected the economic upswing of these years, and accentuated in particular the value of 
gardens and parks as places of respite from the “nervous rush” of the big city.*” Proponents of 
such ideas clearly identified with the new type of English garden. They distanced themselves 
from a supposedly “fruitless imitation of nature” and called instead for gardens in which the 
middle class “could really live like at home.’** These theorists saw themselves as confident repre- 
sentatives of a coming world civilization, one whose primary values were capitalist productivity 
and a democratic spirit of reform. In this civilization, “‘romantic” notions of nature (Romantizismen) 
were viewed as hopelessly outdated. 

But alongside these trends within garden theory there were others that attempted to uphold 
older concepts of nature and wild gardens out of an aversion for the cult of industrial progress. 
Unlike the reformers who, in following the English example, masked their market economy 


23 C. Henderson, Picturesque Gardens, New York, 1901, 128. On the ideas of nature gardens as propounded by Jens 
Jensen and Lorrie Otto in the Midwest around the turn of the century, see O. Tanner, Gardening America: Regional and 
Historical Influences on the Contemporary Garden, New York, 1990, 138, 146. 

24 Forbes Sieveking, The Praise of Gardens, 232, and S. Parsons, The Art of Landscape Architecture: Its Development and 
Its Application to Modern Landscape Gardening, New York, 1915, 2, 17. 

2 BA. Waugh, Everybody’s Garden, London, 1930, 25. 

26 Cf. Gothein, Geschichte der Gartenkunst, 452. 

27 ©. Ranck, Geschichte der Gartenkunst, Leipzig, 1909, 98. 

28 Tbid., 98. 
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orientation even in their garden concepts with such phrases as “modern” or “current,” these 
other groups were not afraid to identify the ideology behind their views. To support their theo- 
ries, they turned to statements from cultural greats such as Rousseau, Goethe, or Humboldt. We 
can differentiate here among a number of divergent directions, for, although all of these theorists 
saw themselves as closely tied to nature, their worldviews and political goals showed marked 
differences. 

Until the second half of the nineteenth century, the older form of the English garden 
continued to stand as the preferred model in Germany, even as the princely exclusivity of some 
gardens (such as Ptickler-Muskau’s parks) was transformed into the more communal style of the 
city park. Around the turn of the century, however, a new group of theorists appeared on the 
scene, protesting both the vulgarization of older concepts of the English garden as well as the 
pragmatic character of the “modern” ideals of the country house and garden city. The concerns 
of these theorists extended beyond the concrete realization of their ideals to the development of 
a completely new concept of nature. Depending on the theorists’ ideological orientation, these 
concepts were based on either pantheistic-Goethean, ecological-preservationist, neoreligious, or 
national ideas, although at times these ideas clearly overlapped with one another. 

The pantheistic concepts of the age of Goethe were influential with those garden theorists 
who opposed increasing commercialization and the plundering of nature, but at the same time 
shied away from national or nationalistic tendencies. This was particularly true of the Monist 
Society, which, led by Ernst Haeckel, subscribed to Goethe’s idea of a “green piety within the 
world” (griine Weltfrommigkeit). This concept had its basis in a pantheistic philosophy of the iden- 
tity of spirit and matter, and saw even in the most inconspicuous phenomena of nature signs of 
the workings of God.” Among the proponents of this movement were Arno Holz, Johannes 
Schlaf, Bruno Wille, Casar Fleischlen, and Waldemar Bonsels. Their publications evoked lyrical 
images of nature as a single, endless garden, without really being a garden at all. This kind of 
enthusiatic, noncommittal position was, however, not enough for other pantheists of the period, 
especially Rudolf Steiner, founder of the Anthroposophic Society. The point of departure for 
Steiner’s book Foundations for an Epistemology of the Goethean Worldview (1887) (Grundlinien einer 
Erkenntnistheorie der Goetheschen Weltanschauung) was a monistic view of the world which sup- 
ported neoreligious, holistic thought based on an identity of spirit and matter. Although this 
understanding did not lead to any concrete concepts for gardens, through it Steiner became a 
proponent of a “biologically dynamic agriculture” that would point the way for many ecologi- 
cally minded garden theorists in the future. 

Among the movements without religious leanings, which primarily advocated protecting 
the natural wilderness, a national component held sway. This fact is expressed most clearly in the 
work of Ernst Rudorff, whose writings were influenced by Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl. In his 1901 
book Heimatschutz, as well as a number of essays which preceded it, Rudorff protested the ever- 
increasing commercialization of the German landscape, claiming that it was being “squeezed to 
the last drop” in the name of personal profit and pleasure.*” In attempting to halt the hectic pace 


29 Cf. Hermand, Griine Utopien in Deutschland, 71-73. 
30 Ernst Rudorff, Heimatschutz, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1901, 80 ff. 
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of the destruction of nature, Rudorff called for the creation of large nature reserves as an alterna- 
tive to watching passively as the German landscape progressively fell victim to acts of industrial 
barbarity.*’ The Wandervogel movement raised even sharper objections to “Americanization,” that 
is, the uncontrolled destruction of nature for industrial development.” This viewpoint took on 
apocalyptic proportions in Ludwig Klages’ 1913 essay “Man and the Earth” (“Der Mensch und 
die Erde”). As a potential antidote to this problem, Klages turned to ideas of German Romanti- 
cism grounded in a nationalistically tinged admiration for nature.» 

In the area of garden theory, this perspective was expressed most fervently in two books by 
Paul Schultze-Naumburg: Gardens (1902) (Garten) and The Disfigurement of Our Countryside (1905) 
(Die Entstellung unseres Landes). According to Schultze-Naumburg, each garden should inspire 
feelings of being “at home” (Heimatgefiihle), of belonging.** As a result, in spite of its reformist 
tendencies, Schultze-Naumburg decisively rejected the “modern”-style garden, and, with sharp 
invectives against the desolation of “cold, sober abstraction” within commercial international- 
ism, called for a return to the ideals of the late eighteenth-century garden.* In so doing, he did, 
however, carefully avoid any digressions into the sentimental or pantheistic. Although Schultze- 
Naumburg was chairman of the preservationist Heimatschutz league, founded in 1904, the eco- 
logical viewpoints one might have expected him to voice were instead only hinted at. 

Such a garden theorist as Willy Lange, whose early publications on the nature garden in- 
cluded Garden Design for Modern Times (1907) (Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit) (Figs.9, 10), Country 
and Garden Colonies (1910) (Land- und Gartensiedlungen), and The Garden and Its Planting (1913) 
(Der Garten und seine Bepflanzung), often fell back on humanistic concepts, and he referred re- 
peatedly to Rousseau, Goethe, Schiller, and Humboldt in an attempt to demonstrate, like Eugen 
Gradmann in his 1910 book Homeland Protection and Landscape Cultivation (Heimatschutz und 
Landschaftspflege), an allegedly “idealistic” position as well as a sense for the inner connections 
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between individual plant groups.*° Lange was one of the first to take up the concept of “ecology” 


initially introduced by Ernst Haeckel in his 1866 book General Morphology of Organisms (Generelle 
Morphologie der Organismen). He used the concept, however, not in the sense of preserving nature, 
but as “the science of communal living among entire groups” of similar species or, in other 
words, as a“physiognomical understanding of the plant world within nature” in the Humboldtian 
sense.*” What Lange and a Heimatschiitzer such as Schultze-Naumburg had in common was the 
decisive emphasis placed on the need for rootedness in a place, an understanding of a region, in 
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. (above) Willy Lange, 


“Fin ‘landschaftlicher’ Garten, 
armer als die Natur” 

(a cheap imitation of “nature”), 
illustration in his book 
Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, 
Leipzig, 1907 


Willy Lange, 

“Natiirliche Waldsch6nheit” 

(the natural beauty of forests), 
illustration in his book Gartengestaltung 
der Neuzeit, 1907 
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Goethe 
im swansigften Jabrbundect 


Wilhelm Bole 


4. Auflage 
Detin 11. Title page of Wilhelm Bolsche’s book 
Sang Wunder Goethe im 20. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1903 


short: “das Heimatliche.’** Lange did not, however, connect these ideas with the preservation of 
nature. 

One of the few to express biological concerns with regard to the planning of gardens was 
Wilhelm Bolsche, like Schulze-Naumburg a founder of the Heimatschutz league. Under the title 
“Die and Become!” (1913) (“Stirb und Werde!’), a quote from Goethe, Bélsche called for the 
transformation of private gardens into truly natural gardens, biospheres dedicated to the preser- 
vation of the “native plant and animal world” (Fig. 11). Bolsche made these suggestions in an 
effort to expand the notion of Heimatschutz beyond the narrow regional or national domain into 
the realm of ecology: 


Every owner of a sizable garden, park, or estate could easily, with a small allotment of 
land, create a small reserve, a protective corner for the indigenous animal and plant king- 
doms. It suffices to dedicate permanently a corner (preferably one already naturally favored) 
to pure nature, in part leaving it entirely to itself, in part enriching it by the addition of 
indigenous fauna and flora, but at any rate placing it under a separate rule for the foresee- 
able future that disregards its ordinary use value and consciously proclaims the goal of 
natural protection for this spot. Following carefully considered principles, which are al- 
ready clearly set forth in the available literature, one will provide here nesting sites for birds; 


38° Lange, Die Gartengestaltung, 103. Cf. also J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “The ‘Wild Garden’ and the ‘Nature Garden’: 
Aspects of the Garden Ideology of William Robinson and Willy Lange,’ Journal of Garden History 12 (1992), 183-206. 
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seek to transplant rare and already disappearing regional plants to this spot; in contrast to 
the purely destructive sweeps of ordinary collectors and dealers, try to attract instructive, 
beautiful, and characteristic butterflies and beetles by introducing plants they feed on; and 
by bringing in live caterpillars and chrysalises etc. to support them in their life cycle and 
thereby increase their numbers; and other such things.” 


Bélsche therefore called upon all Heimatschiitzer to contribute to saving wild plants and wild 
animals, not just by words but by establishing the sort of nature gardens he described. Even the 
smallest parcel of land appeared to him suitable for transformation into a nature garden: 


Of course, the larger the spot, the better, the more certain its effect. The undertaking 
could be most successful, however, if as many landowners as possible participated in as 
many places as possible. The very division into small parcels is of great advantage, not simply 
because the overall area can be repeatedly tended from outside more effectively, but also 
because in keeping with certain biological laws many small asylums offer a greater prospect 
for “rescuing” animal and plant species than a single large one.*° 


As we know, the outbreak of World War I in August 1914 put an end to both questionable 
and sensible efforts in the ecological sphere. The revolutionary unrest and the devastating effects 
of hyperinflation during the period from 1919 to 1923 meant that it was a number of years 
before people once again began to take an interest in such seemingly minor matters as garden 
planning. On the liberal side, in the spirit of the German movement known as New Objectivity, 
this renewed interest entailed the creation of cleaned-up green spaces and useful house gardens. 
Supporters on this end of the ideological spectrum had little use for appeals to Goethean human- 
ism or the cultivation of indigenous flora. They were fascinated by the metropolis, technology, 
sports, and leisure activities, but not by the patient work of gardening. And with that, the repre- 
sentatives of this point of view left the field of garden planning to national-conservative circles. 
By the mid-twenties, the conservatives had reached compromises with rapidly developing indus- 
trialization, a process which allowed Germany to move into the number two position among 
industrialized nations in 1929. The conservative ideal was a “cultural landscape,’ one in which 
industrial areas were integrated into the whole of the German landscape while doing as little 
damage to nature as possible. The conservatives still attempted, as best they could, to hang onto 
a fundamentally regional, ecological orientation, as demonstrated by the activities of the still 
existent Heimatschutz league. 

At this time, garden and landscape theories began exhibiting prefascist tendencies. One 
example is the sixth edition of Willy Lange’s Garden Design for Modern Times. Although in this 
work one still finds such venerable names as Rousseau and Humboldt,*! the influence of Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain and Oswald Spengler is apparent in the portrayal of the nature garden 
as a specifically “northern” idea, whereas the garden that includes architectural elements is deni- 


39 -W. Balsche, Stirh und Werde! Naturwissenschaftliche und kulturelle Plaudereien, Jena, 1913, 175. Cf. also idem, 
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grated as “Mediterranean.” Although Lange lived until 1941, nothing more was heard from 
him after this point. His students and supporters, however, in abandoning any enlightened- 
sentimental or Goethean-humanistic concepts, brought a fascist character to the “Nordic” no- 
tion of the nature garden even before the National Socialists came to power. Around 1930, 
following the example of Caspar David Friedrich’s projected memorial for the fallen soldiers of 
the German Wars of Liberation of 1812-15, as well as the Kriegsgraiberhaine (war grave groves) 
designed by Willy Lange in 1915, they had already begun designing so-called Heldenhaine (he- 
roes’ groves) commemorating soldiers killed in World War I. Cemeteries for volkish-oriented 
groups, as laid out by Rudolf Bergfeld, author of the 1912 book The Nature-Form Garden (Der 
Naturformgarten), were to have the qualities of supposedly Germanic “ancestral burial grounds.’*? 

As a result, when Adolf Hitler took power on 30 January 1933, there was little need to 
change ideological direction in this area, although disappointments did occur. In spite of the 
National Socialists’ cult of the farmer and nature, which implied a renewed belief that the Ger- 
man Volk was “rooted in the soil,” the “Nordic” enthusiasts, sworn only to the principle of 
natural growth, and the anthroposophists, with their monistic-neoreligious orientation, soon 
realized that the National Socialists were not purely interested in the greater preservation of 
nature. Although a National Nature Conservancy Law (Reichsnaturschutzgesetzgebung) came into 
existence between 1934 and 1936, the National Socialists were also committed to the rebuilding 
of German industry following the world depression of 1929, in order to develop the military 
technology needed for the imperial expansion of the Third Reich. 

Thus, after 1933, the camp of the theoretical and practical gardeners was not fully con- 
formist. Alongside the usual opportunists, who will always be found mouthing the words of the 
powerful, there were the blind idealists and the careful compromisers who conformed to the 
new Reich in order to continue their conservation efforts. Among the more than fanatical op- 
portunists was Hans Hasler, whose 1939 book The German Art of Gardens (Deutsche Gartenkunst) 
provided a timely fascist, racist grounding for Willy Lange’s idea of the Nordic nature garden 
(Fig. 12). In Hasler’s book a name such as Goethe’s 1s nowhere to be found, for Hasler is solely 
concerned with the “spirit of the Nordic race” which, he claimed, first appeared in the English 
garden and subsequently reached its highest level of development in Germany.** Even in discuss- 
ing, with regard to garden planning, the “relationships of various flowers, shrubs, and trees within 
ecological habitats,’ Hasler refers neither to Humboldt nor to Haeckel, but instead to such a 
protofascist as Willy Lange.* 

The blind idealists among the nature lovers and garden theorists, on the other hand, came 
from the camp either of the Wandervogel movement, the Heimatschutz league, or the Anthroposophic 
Society. The anthroposophists were especially important, for, although they were not recognized 
as an official society within the Third Reich, their ideas were of considerable influence, even at 
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12. Natural community of indigenous plants, shrubs, and trees, 
illustration in Hans Hasler’s book Deutsche Gartenkunst, Stuttgart, 1939 


the highest levels of the party.*® This is borne out in the publications of Walter Darré, leader of 
the Reich’s farmers,*’ for, although he replaced the term “biologically dynamic agriculture” 
with “agriculture according to the laws of life,” his peasant folk-oriented outlook nevertheless 
led Darré to adhere to the basic principles of chemical-free agriculture. A similar tone dominated 
in the writings of Alwin Seifert, the Reich’s landscape attorney for the general inspector of 
German roadways. Seifert was responsible for overseeing the planting of “suitable species” (artgerechte 
Bepflanzung) in areas along the autobahn. In a 1940 essay in the journal Die Strasse, Seifert 
supported both “biologically dynamic agriculture” and a true “connection to the soil.” In so 
doing, he called upon the anthroposophic tradition of an “intuitive view” (intuitive Schau) of 
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nature which lay at the heart of Goethe’s pantheistic worldview, without elaborating on it ideo- 
logically.** In spite of “political animosities;’ Hermann Mattern, a former Wandervogel and co- 
worker of Karl Foerster, collaborated with Seifert after 1936.” It is an open question as to 
whether Seifert’s and Mattern’s demand for “native” flowers, grasses, shrubs, and trees along the 
autobahn corresponded with their convictions based on ideals of the nature garden movement, 
or whether this was a tactical move in an effort to counter the devastating effects of National 
Socialist industrialization. At the same time that the émigré Rudolf Borchardt, in his 1938 book 
The Passionate Gardener (Der leidenschaftliche Gartner), was tying together a humanistic longing for 
a life of peace and love with the literary-aestheticizing longing for a new form of garden art (with 
plentiful references to Plato, Virgil, Pope, Addison, Kent, Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Jean Paul, 
Novalis, and Humboldt),*° the nature conservationists in the Third Reich were left with few 
opportunities beyond what Seifert and Mattern attempted to put into practice. 

Following the defeat of fascism, as during the period following World War I, sheer existen- 
tial hardship initially forced into the background any discussions on garden planning in accor- 
dance with nature. Only with Hermann Mattern’s Federal Garden Exhibitions (Bundesgartenschauen) 
did public interest for such topics begin to reemerge. Alongside the usual how-to books, new 
books on gardens appeared, such as The German Garden (1950) (Der deutsche Garten) by Gustav 
Allinger. In these books, the 1930s ideal of Heimat still held sway, although attempts were made 
to establish a humanistic, that is, nonfascist attitude through repeated references to Goethe. 

A true interest in the nature garden, however, developed in Germany only during the 
1970s. Following the publication of Dennis L. Meadows’ The Limits of Growth (1971), a sudden 
sense of an impending environmental crisis led to conservationist citizen action groups and 
eventually to the founding of the Green political party.°'! The ramifications of this change were 
both theoretical and practical in nature (Figs. 13-15). In the area of theory, the uncertainty of the 
period led to a widespread revival of those views of nature proposed by critical thinkers in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in their fight against the onslaught of capitalist 
industrialization and urbanization. One example of this is an introductory chapter added to the 
German version of Fritjof Capra’s 1982 book The Turning Point (Wendezeit). Here, in addition to 
Rudolf Steiner, Capra singled out Goethe for his deep respect for nature and its immanent laws 
and declared him to be one of the decisive representatives of “integral ecological thinking” to be 
championed today at every level.*? Similar statements appeared in almost every ecologically 
oriented German publication of this period. Ambitious anthologies such as Broken Green: Land- 
scape and Gardens of the Germans (1983) (Griin kaputt: Landschaft und Garten der Deutschen), and 
“Been thrown out of the Garden of Nature”: Texts and Pictures of a Yearning (1984) (“Bin so ausgeworfen 
aus dem Garten der Natur”: Texte und Bilder einer Sehnsucht) repeatedly featured, alongside texts by 
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13. Title page of Rudolf Doernach’s and 
Gerhard Heid’s book Biohaus fiir Dorf 
und Stadt, 1981 
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von Pflanzen, Tieren 
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14. House with grass roof in natural environment, 
ecological settlement in Kassel, 1985 
(from C. Trinkner, “Ein Haus aus Holz und 
Lehm,” Garten und Landschaft 102, 7 [1992], 32) 
(photo: courtesy of Gernot Minke) 


Tischer alternativ 
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15. House in Kempten with natural surroundings (from W. Kunick, “Versuche zur Wildstaudenansaat,’ Garten und 
Landschaft 102, 5 [1992], 29) (photo: Maria-Sophie Rohner) 


Rousseau and Humboldt, passages by Goethe, usually taken from Werther, and in 1992 even the 
popular magazine Garden and Landscape (Garten und Landschaft) published essays on both the 
gardener Goethe and the nature enthusiast Rousseau.** During these years, some German envi- 
ronmentalists even made pilgrimages to Rousseau’s gravesite in the park of Ermenonville.*° 
With all of this there developed a strange dialectic. On the one hand, these writings con- 
jured up the model of the “simple life,’ while on the other, a melancholy was clearly evident in 
attempts to avoid the existing problems of the present through an escape into the past. The same 
can be said of efforts to put these ideas into practice. In his novel Papa Faust (1982), Uwe Wolff 
described a contemporary Faust who, longing for peace and quiet, rejects the capitalist drive for 
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activity and retires to an idyllic nature garden setting. But even there, because of the proximity of 
the big city and its temptations, he cannot find peace. Such works showed all too clearly that 


56 remained 


utopian alternative plans, such as the much publicized “ecological nature gardens, 
hopelessly isolated enclaves. Since they were subjected to so much pressure from the outside, 
they could not stay in existence for long, but still, these enclaves did serve a purpose. They 
functioned as the urgently needed sanctuaries for native wildlife that in 1983 Jochen Bolsche and 
Alfred Weber termed “wildlife conservation through wild growth in the garden.”*’ And for all of 
the people who use their gardens solely as playgrounds or places to barbecue, these ideas could 
help jolt them out of their purely anthropocentric thinking. Only with such conservation areas 
can green spaces and decorative gardens be transformed into true “nature gardens.” Of course, 
Rousseau, Goethe, and Humboldt, living prior to the onset of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, would never have been able to foresee such developments. But nevertheless, among the 
forerunners of ecological, or at least, nature-oriented thinking, they certainly ought to be hon- 


ored. 


56D. and M. Hegger, “Okologische Siedlung in Kassel,” Garten und Landschaft 7 (1992), 36-38. 
57 Cf. J. Bolsche, ed., Natur ohne Schutz: Neue Oko-Strategien gegen die Umweltzerstérung, Reinbek, 1983, 257-68. 
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fies proponents of natural garden design in the United States often claim inspiration from 
an ecological aesthetic and a general concern for the environment. In searching for a his- 
torical basis for that work they are drawn to the Transcendentalists.! After all, the Transcendental- 
ists were keen observers of nature and deep thinkers about the human connection to the natural 
environment. Despite the fact that designers pay homage to those ideals, there has been little 
scholarship to date that explores in any depth the connection between Transcendentalist aesthetic 
theory and natural design. 

A number of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century architects and artists claimed that 
the writing of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82), the preeminent Transcendentalist, greatly influ- 
enced their work (Fig. 1).? Historians, too, have at times argued that Emerson’s aesthetic vision 
made a difference in the built world. Irving Fisher, in Frederick Law Olmsted and the City Planning 
Movement in the United States, is one of the few who has discussed the influence of Emerson’s 
aesthetic on landscape design. However, he only examined those ideas that influenced Olmsted 
and missed any connection to natural garden design. Moreover, few have successfully shown 
Emerson’: aesthetic principles to have been the guiding light in any particular work of art, 
especially works of landscape art. That absence is ironic given the absolute centrality of nature 
(the landscape) to Emerson’s Transcendentalist philosophy and Emerson’s important place in 
American culture since the 1850s. 

Emerson’s aesthetic theories, as they were developed in connection with similar ideas em- 
braced by the nineteenth-century sculptor Horatio Greenough (1805-52), did in fact influence 


This research was funded in part by two grants from the Institute for the Arts and Humanistic studies, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

' American Transcendentalists studied nature and contemplated what a fitting connection of humans to the natural 
environment might entail. Basically nature served as a conduit by which humans could connect to a higher truth. Those 
early Transcendentalists included Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, A. Bronson Alcott, and others who 
found a home in Concord, Massachusetts. 


? Prank Lloyd Wright is but one example. 
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1. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1854, a year 2. Horace William Shaler Cleveland, 
before the design of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery late in his career (photo: Lancaster 
(photo: from Bliss Perry, ed., The Heart Public Library, Lancaster, Massachu 
of Emerson’s Journals, New York, 1926) setts) 


designed landscapes and the work of a prominent landscape architect of the era, Horace William 
Shaler Cleveland (1814—1900).° This paper explores those aesthetic theories in depth and exam- 
ines the work and writing of Horace Cleveland to determine the extent of Emerson’s influence 
(Fig. 2). 

While many of Emerson’s ideas must be credited to his poetic imagination, he like Cleve- 
land was a child of his age. A number of shared beliefs and experiences, including an indoctrina- 
tion in an optimistic Unitarian philosophy and the love of rural pursuits, likely influenced the 
relative ease with which Cleveland was able to assimilate Emerson’s theories and apply them 
directly in the real world. Cleveland also developed a number of important personal associations 
with individuals who were close to Emerson. 

Those shared beliefs and mutual associations contributed to a spirit of naturalism, the hall- 
mark of Cleveland’s design philosophy. Emerson’s aesthetic principles directly influenced the 
design of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in Concord, Massachusetts. Cleveland and his partner, Rob- 
ert Morris Copeland (1830-74), in designing the cemetery, fulfilled the role of the Transcenden- 
tal artist by appropriating Emerson’s aesthetic principles—art derived from nature and appropri- 


3 Emerson has been used and abused by scholars of all varieties: they have taken him out of context; they have 
built complex structures of thought from their own perspectives creating a new Emerson that never existed. To avoid 
those pitfalls, this paper focuses on Emerson’s influence as understood and appropriated by Cleveland, though other 
landscape architects, Robert Morris Copeland and Frederick Law Olmsted, will also be mentioned. 
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ateness (integrity in design)—resulting in a disdain for unnecessary decoration. Those same prin- 
ciples continued to guide Cleveland’s work throughout his career. 


Formative Influences and Personal Associations 

The early nineteenth century in New England was a time of awakening. Unitarianism 
during that period added a spirit of unbounded optimism to the strict moral code of Puritan 
forebears.* Both Emerson and Cleveland were nurtured in a Unitarian philosophy which taught 
that an amelioration of the human condition could be brought about through the efforts of 
enlightened individuals in society. They also believed that a change in environment (physical, 
social, spiritual) could result in better people. Emerson during his early adult life followed in his 
father’s footsteps and became a Unitarian minister. The Clevelands, too, were ardent Unitarians 
who settled in Lancaster, Massachusetts, a few years before Horace was born. 

The Cleveland family, following Unitarian social imperatives, organized an innovative school 
for boys near their home on the Old Common. That school was important to the young Cleve- 
land for the kind of education it promoted and for the many personal associations he and his 
family made. The Lancaster curriculum was based on the principles of the Swiss educational 
theorist Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), who advocated something known as “sense 
impression,’ an emphasis on ideas connected to observable objects and phenomena. At the 
Lancaster School, children studied literature and the classics, but they also made frequent excur- 
sions to the surrounding landscape to record observations about the natural world. Nature study 
and landscape observation were part of Cleveland’s experience from the very beginning.°® 

There were also a number of important personal associations that were made during this 
period that tied the Clevelands personally and philosophically to Emerson. Two early Lancaster 
teachers, George Barrell Emerson, a cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, Transcendentalist and Emerson compatriot, became lifelong friends of the Clevelands.’ 
One of the most important associations was with Horatio Greenough, whose work later affected 
Cleveland’s aesthetic development. As will be seen, Greenough’s thinking about aesthetics paral- 
leled Emerson’s thinking about art. Greenough was a classmate of Horace’s brother, Henry Russell 


4 The importance of Unitarianism and the awakening in New England has been examined in a number of works. 
See the classics, Daniel Walker Howe, The Unitarian Conscience: Harvard Moral Philosophy, 1805-1861, Cambridge, Mass., 
1970; Vernon Lewis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, New York, 1927; Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of 
New England, 1815-1865, New York, 1936; and Perry Miller, Errand into the Wilderness, Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 

> Emerson, of course, never attended the Lancaster School, but he did study Pestalozzi and was sympathetic to his 
principles. 

® At the Lancaster School he and his brothers Richard and Henry Russell Cleveland studied nature through 
drawing and mapmaking. This early education made such a difference in Cleveland’s life that he brought it up time and 
again in correspondence with friends; see especially H. W. S. Cleveland to William Watts Folwell, 15 February 1891, 
Folwell Papers, Minnesota Historical Society. More information about Pestalozzi and the Lancaster School can be found in 
Daniel J. Nadenicek, “Nature in the City: Horace Cleveland’s Aesthetic,’ Landscape and Urban Planning 26 (1993), 7; 
Abiah P. Marvin, History of the Town of Lancaster, Massachusetts, Lancaster, Mass., 1879, 528; and Wesley T. Mott, “Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi,” in Wesley T. Mott, ed., Biographical Dictionary of Tianscendentalism, Westport, Conn., 1996. 

7 Also, Emerson’s brother Edward carried on a correspondence with Richard Cleveland (Horace’s father) with 
the hope that Cleveland, at the time a vice-council to Cuba, might be able to arrange a health trip to that tropical 
environment: R. J. Cleveland to Edward B. Emerson, 9 December 1831, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
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Cleveland, both at the Lancaster School and later at Harvard.* The Lancaster School was really a 
prep school for Harvard, and a number of students who attended, including Greenough, later 
became prominent in various fields. The quality and substance of Greenough’s early education in 
Lancaster, a concentration on the observation of the natural world, no doubt provided a solid 
base for the development of his aesthetic thinking. 

The Cleveland family was also a literary family. Horace Cleveland wrote a number of books 
and articles himself, including Social Life and Literature Fifty Years Ago, in which he discussed the 
literary influences that contributed to the development of his worldview.’ Cleveland, like other 
writers of the age, contemplated the future of a changing society in a changing landscape. This 
lifelong search for answers to the great questions of the age in the written word led him to a 
number of important writers: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Washington Irving, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne."” However, of all the writers of the time, Emerson likely had the greatest influence 
on Cleveland’s aesthetic development. It is obvious from Cleveland’s own writing that he was 
greatly influenced by Emerson’s work. He had books on and by Emerson in his personal library, 
and he spoke of Emerson’s influence in personal correspondence.'! In The Aesthetic Development 
of the United Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis (1888), Cleveland wrote favorably of Emerson’s 
persona, comparing his character to a well-designed city. Cleveland’s literary background, belief 
in social responsibility derived in part from Unitarianism, and various personal associations drew 


him to the work of Emerson. 


Rural Pursuits: Blending the Useful and the Beautiful 

By the 1840s another piece was added to the collage of shared beliefs and experiences— 
rural pursuits. Emerson gave up the ministry for a life of letters and moved to Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1834. Concord was Emerson’s home for the remainder of his life. In that community 
he was able to balance the roles of distant sage and practical community leader. In fact, those 
apparently divergent responsibilities later came together in his discussions on aesthetics, where he 
melded the ideas of spiritual enlightenment and social responsibility. In like manner Cleveland 
left Massachusetts in 1841 to purchase a farm on the Delaware River in Burlington, New Jersey, 
where he studied the landscape as a scientific farmer. Scientific farming provided Cleveland (and 


8 Marvin, Lancaster History; an annotated version at the Lancaster Public Library mentions some of the early 
students including Greenough. Greenough mentioned Henry Cleveland in a letter to a friend: Nathalia Wright, ed., 
Letters of Horatio Greenough, American Sculptor, Madison, Wisc., 1972, 129. Also see Nathalia Wright, Horatio Greenough, the 
First American Sculptor, Philadelphia, 1963, 27-28. 

° H.W.S. Cleveland, Social Life and Literature Fifty Years Ago, Boston, 1888, is essential to an understanding of the 
importance of American literature to Cleveland’s life, worldview, and developing aesthetic principles. 

10 They were all discussed by Cleveland in Social Life and Literature. Horace’s brother Henry Cleveland became a 
highly regarded scholar and educator who met with a literary organization known as the “Five of Clubs,” the membership 
of which included Longfellow, George Hillard, Charles Sumner, and C. C. Felton. Horace Cleveland met with the “Five” 
on a number of occasions during the late 1830s. 

1 Tn one letter to a friend in Boston, Cleveland wrote of pasting an Emerson silhouette in his new diary, and he 
wrote of Emerson along with a number of other literary topics in a thirty-year correspondence with William Watts 
Folwell, president of the University of Minnesota and the Minneapolis Park Board: Folwell Papers, Minnesota Historical 
Society. 
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other rural experimenters) the opportunity to enlighten average farmers about sound agricul- 
tural practice as well as aesthetic taste. The profession attempted to blend art and utility for the 
benefit of rural citizens. During the 1840s Cleveland experimented with pomology, joined hor- 
ticultural societies, and wrote articles for horticultural journals.'? The periodical literature asso- 
ciated with scientific farming during this period increasingly included references to landscape 
art.'> One such publication familiar to both Emerson and Cleveland was the New England Farmer, 
edited by another Concord resident, Simon Brown.'* While Emerson’s horticultural experi- 
ments—he raised pears at his home in Concord—were meager when compared to Cleveland’s, 
he traveled in the same horticultural circles and, of course, thought carefully about what an 
engagement with the land might mean to the human condition. In his writing Emerson called 
attention to scientific farmers, individuals who “withdraw from cities . . . [to] cultivate the 
soil.”’!> Emerson believed, like scientific farmers of the age, that well-conceived rural pursuits 
could dignify life and draw people to the elements of nature that were so important to his 
philosophy. 

When Cleveland moved back to Massachusetts in 1854 to join in a landscape design part- 
nership with Robert Morris Copeland, it was as the result of literary and horticultural connec- 
tions that they were able to obtain work.'® Copeland, who was several years younger than Cleve- 
land, was also tied to the world of literature and horticulture. His literary connections included 
Longfellow, who had been his teacher at Harvard, and Emerson, whom he knew well enough to 
list as a character reference at a difficult time in his life.'? Copeland was a renowned scientific 
farmer who maintained a farm at Beaver Creek and wrote a book about practical scientific 
farming and the art of landscape design titled Country Life. Copeland, Cleveland, and Emerson 
not only upheld rural pursuits as a way of connecting to nature, but also as a way of fulfilling a 
social responsibility, since they felt compelled to present their revelations through the written 
word to other people. 


12 He wrote for such publications as Andrew Jackson Downing’s The Horticulturist. 

13° Tamara Thornton, Cultivating Gentlemen: The Meaning of Country Life among the Boston Elite, 1785-1860, New 
Haven, 1989, describes this melding of the practical and aesthetic. The involvement of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in the making of Mount Auburn Cemetery in 1831 is well known. An example of the mixing of practical and 
aesthetic ideas in The Horticulturist is the January 1852 issue, in which Olmsted wrote about pears and James Fenimore 
Cooper wrote “The Color of Buildings in Rural Scenery”; see Lance M. Neckar, “Fast-Tracking Culture and Landscape: 
Horace William Shaler Cleveland and the Garden in the Midwest,” in Therese O’Malley and Marc Treib, eds., Regional 
Garden Design in the United States, Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium on the History of Landscape Architecture 15, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1995, 73. 

14 Information particularly related to Brown’s relationship with Cleveland’s partner, Copeland, can be found in 
Simon Brown Journals, at the Concord Massachusetts Museum. Brenda Bullion, “Hawthorns and Hemlocks: The Return 
of the Sacred Grove,’ Landscape Journal 2 (Fall 1983), 115, has pointed out that Thomas Fessenden, an earlier editor of the 
New England Farmer, mentioned landscape art already by the 1830s. 

15 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nature, Addresses and Lectures, Boston, 1893. 

16 The first promotional piece put out by Cleveland and Copeland reflected the blending of those interests, 
found in Theodora Kimball Hubbard, “H. W. S. Cleveland: An American Pioneer in Landscape Architecture and City 
Planning,” Landscape Architecture 20 ( January 1930), 95. 

17 Copeland was unfairly dishonorably discharged during the Civil War, and he used Emerson as a reference in 


his repeated attempts to clear his name. 
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3. Horatio Greenough, sculpture by Hiram Powers 
(photo: Boston Museum of Fine Arts Collection) 


Copeland and Cleveland listed a number of important literary contacts on their first pro- 
motional piece, and their first job, lined up by Simon Brown, was the design of the State Farm at 
Westborough, Massachusetts.'* In their early practice they provided both practical services such 
as agricultural engineering and the art of landscape design. This interest in the interface between 
the practical and the aesthetic was no accident. In early 1855 Copeland was invited by Brown 
and Emerson to deliver an address at the Concord Lyceum titled “The Usefull [sic] and the 
Beautiful,’ in which he discussed that interface in the design arts, including architecture and 
landscape gardening.’ By the mid-1850s, as Cleveland and Copeland were beginning to de- 
velop their careers as artists in the landscape, they found it necessary to search for a structured 
explication of aesthetic theory to guide their actions. They were drawn to the theories of Emerson 
since he too connected the useful and the beautiful. 


Emerson and Greenough: Nexus of Aesthetic Thought 

It should not be surprising, given the shared interests and personal associations established 
above, that the designers would turn to the aesthetic principles developed in great depth by 
Emerson in association with the thought and writing of Greenough. Emerson discussed the 
connection between the useful and the beautiful many times in his writing about aesthetics, 
arguing that there should be no distinction between the useful arts and the fine arts, no distinc- 
tion between the practical and the poetic. 

That viewpoint was part of a corpus of writing about aesthetics that began its evolutionary 


18 Hubbard, “Pioneer Landscape Architect,’ 95, and Simon Brown Journal. 


19 That title and a short description can be found in the Concord Lyceum Records, Concord Free Public Library. 
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development as early as the 1830s in the United States. Greenough, the old schoolmate of Henry 
Cleveland, was at the cusp of the development of new aesthetic thinking (Fig. 3). He developed 
his ideas at least in tandem with and sometimes ahead of Emerson’s aesthetic thinking. Both 
Emerson and Greenough were initiators of an aesthetic that developed “in America out of local 
conditions” and was parallel but independent of similar explorations in Europe.” 

Emerson probably met Greenough for the first time during the 1830s and read Greenough’s 
first article on aesthetics, “American Architecture,’ several years later.’ For his part Emerson 
developed his aesthetic theory in a number of lectures and essays, including two titled “Art” and 
one titled “Beauty.’” Beginning in late 1851 Greenough shared his theory with Emerson in an 
extensive correspondence culminating in a meeting in Concord in the autumn of 1852.” Shortly 
before Greenough died in December of 1852, he published The Tiavels, Observations, and Experi- 
ences of aYankee Stone Cutter, in which he explained his theories in great detail. The book includes 
a number of essays that, when considered with other work by Greenough, unveils an aesthetic 
theory ahead of its time.** Emerson later recounted those aesthetic ideas and discussed Greenough’s 
theories in English Traits (1856). Emerson continued to examine similar precepts after Greenough’s 
death. Though there are some differences between the thinking of the two men—this is under- 
standable since Greenough was an artist and Emerson a poet and philosopher—there is no need 
to point out the subtle distinctions here. It is important to understand that Greenough’s work 
contributed to Emerson’s aesthetic development, and that body of aesthetic theory influenced 
the work and writing of Cleveland. 


America in Transition: A New Land and a New Philosophy 

Emerson and Greenough sought an aesthetic that could be considered truly American, an 
aesthetic derived from this nation, not from antiquated neoclassical models. Both society and the 
landscape were in transition during the first half of the nineteenth century. The future was sure to 
offer only an accelerated version of that change. Already there were new communities arising 
amid stump-filled landscapes, and growing industries were in the process of changing sleepy 
villages into crowded cities. Emerson contemplated where Americans should search for an aes- 
thetic to guide the art of a nation destined to come of age. Before the 1830s and 1840s Americans 


20 This is not to imply that Emerson and Greenough were unaware and disconnected from European thought. 
Emerson, for example, had a lifelong friendship with Carlyle and was at times taken by the work of German romanticists. 
However, this assertion of unique American thought made by Charles R. Metzger, Emerson and Greenough: Tianscendental 
Pioneers of an American Aesthetic, Los Angeles, 1954, 2, also has merit given the desire to create something connected to this 
nation and different from the old world. 

21 The article was a call for a new American architectural aesthetic and a criticism of the European neoclassical 
tradition as applied to the United States, and was published in the United States Magazine and Democratic Review, 1843. 

22° One can also find indications of Emerson’s aesthetic principles in other essays, including Nature and “The 
Poet,’ and he wrote about aesthetic ideas at different times in his journal. Emerson’s first lecture on art was given in 
Boston in 1836. Part of that lecture comprises his first essay, “Art,” in Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Complete Works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward W. Emerson, vol. 2, Boston, 1903. Another essay, “Art,” was first published in the Dial and 
titled “Thoughts on Art” and is included in vol. 7 of the Complete Works. 

23° Wright, Letters of Greenough, 400-401, 423, 424-25, 427-28, 428, 429, 430. 


24 Greenough’s use of the modernist terms form and function will be discussed later. 
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generally turned to the “examination and criticism of European arts and esthetic theories,’ which 
were most often “accepted reverently and without question, when not ignoring such matters all 
together.”?? That concept of art no longer seemed appropriate to Emerson and Greenough and 
for a new nation on the crest of change.*° 

Emerson in particular was in tune with the problems and opportunities offered in a chang- 
ing nation, and he lectured to the Mercantile Library Association of Boston in 1844 about that 
change and what it might mean for the future. The lecture, titled “The Young American,” was 
subsequently published in the Dial (1844) and Nature, Addresses and Lectures (1849). In that ad- 
dress Emerson argued that in art as in other matters America should first look to itself. The 
neoclassical art of Europe, he believed, was likely born of the natural world at one time but had 
little to do with nineteenth-century America. Emerson also argued that democracy and com- 
merce were the forces of change in the United States but commerce, too, had negative conse- 
quences. “This is the good and this is the evil of trade,’ wrote Emerson, “that it would put 
everything into market; talent, beauty, virtue, and the man himself’’?”? Emerson was critical of 
the mercenary tendency of commerce which used the timeworn forms of the old world as a sign 
of wealth and power. 

Emerson’s Transcendentalism advocated looking to the landscape for inspiration.” In Na- 
ture, published in 1836, Emerson laid out his basic tenets. He said that earlier generations beheld 
“God and Nature face to face.’” He then asked “[w]|hy should not we also enjoy an original 
relation to the universe?” A closer relationship to nature, however, would have its benefits at 
various levels. In the final analysis the highest use of nature was that of a conduit, a connection to 
God or the Over-soul. While the overriding benefit of the embrace with nature was spiritual, 


30 


that did not preclude the necessity of observation and study of its physicality.*” From Emerson’s 


point of view, then, humans were charged to look to the landscape to seek beauty, and from that 
beauty would be found pleasure arising from natural form.*! Emerson’s Transcendentalism and a 
shared nationalistic spirit sought an aesthetic derived from direct observation and from the truth 
and substance of the American landscape. 


25 Metzger, Emerson and Greenough, 1. 


26 Much of Greenough’s writing, including the essays in Travels, were collected and published in a later volume, 
Harold A. Small, Form and Function: Remarks on Art, Design, and Architecture, Los Angeles, 1947. Greenough actually 
proposed a frontier hypothesis explaining the development of American ideas that was similar to a hypothesis presented by 
Frederick Jackson Turner a half century later. 

27 Emerson, Nature, Addresses and Lectures, 344. 

28 Greenough, too, argued that a new aesthetic should emerge inextricably connected to the landscape of the 
new nation. In that landscape could be found “a mine richer than ever dreamed of” in the worn-out world of Europe’s 
past: Greenough, “American Architecture,” in Small, Form and Function, 57. 

29 Emerson, Nature, Addresses and Lectures, 186. 

30 Emerson wrote that “[i]n the eternal trinity of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, .. . Beauty [is] the sign and head.” 
The observer, believed Emerson, must be concerned with form as well as spirit: see Emerson’s first essay “Art” and 
Metzger, Emerson and Greenough, 15. 


31 Emerson, Nature, Addresses and Lectures, 192-94. 
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The Transcendental Artist: Perception and Responsibility 

Greenough and particularly Emerson also spoke of a moral and social benefit of all art.” Art 
was never to be done simply for art’s sake. There was always to be a higher purpose: art as a means 
of elevating the human condition.*? Emerson in Nature and other essays argued that the land- 
scape (nature) in a sense was like a book to be read. All human beings were capable of gleaning 
understanding from the natural environment, and everyone could to some extent be a judge of 


beauty and a critic of art.** 


But the artist, believed Emerson, was also capable of higher under- 
standing than the average person. He/she was capable of seeing and understanding the world and 
its depth of meaning with more clarity. But with that gift of perception also came a responsibility 
to communicate that greater understanding to the populace at large. The artist, wrote Emerson, 
“must work in the spirit in which we conceive a prophet to speak or an angel of the lord to 
act.’*> The artist had a moral imperative to serve society as both a seer and sayer. An essential 


purpose of any art was that of unveiling essential truths to a broad base of society. 


An Organic Aesthetic and the Work of Art 

The aesthetic ideas developed by Emerson and Greenough in answer to that social impera- 
tive are often referred to as an organic aesthetic. Since Emerson believed that nature was both the 
author and model of beauty, direct study and observation (even scientific examination such as it 
was) of the organic forms of the natural environment provided the source of a new aesthetic. Art, 
derived from nature, like nature itself (and unlike the art of the old world), should be alive.*° As 
Charles Metzger has argued, “Emerson came inevitably to see beauty in terms of the same flux 
that characterizes the numberless phenomena which constitute nature and therefore to see na- 
ture, and hence beauty, not as fixed or static, but rather as dynamic or flowing.”*” 

After the artist carefully studied the organic and dynamic forms of the landscape and the 
forces that called them into being, the next task was the making of art undeniably true to that 
which was observed. In Emerson’s writing he drew a correlation between truth and beauty; his 
discussion of the useful and the beautiful corresponded directly with his belief that the beauty of 
any design depended on the fulfillment of its purpose.** Greenough developed similar ideas a 
few years earlier than Emerson in relation to a study of architectural design and later related to a 


32° In English Tiaits, 1856, Emerson asserts (accurately) that Greenough’s discussion of a moral imperative and 
Ig y, g Pp 


benefit of art came before similar discussions by Ruskin. 
Irving Fisher, Frederick Law Olmsted and the City Planning Movement in the United States, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Metzger, Emerson and Greenough, 26. 
Emerson, Complete Works, 7: 49. 
In nature, Emerson considered everything to be beautiful since it was “alive, moving, [and] reproductive.” 
Emerson, Compete Works, 2: 368, first essay “Art.” One of the fullest discussions of Emerson’s “Organic Principle” can be 
found in F O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the Age of Emerson and Whitman, New York, 1941, 
140-53. 

37 Metzger, Emerson and Greenough, 33. 

38 Vivian Hopkins, Spires of Form: A Study of Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, 67—70, 91. 
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critique of other arts. Greenough described his concept as the arrangement of “spaces and forms 
to functions” and to “‘site.’*? His use of the words “form and function” (Emerson also used those 
words) foreshadowed similar discussions undertaken by the Chicago School and modernist ar- 
chitects several years later. Emerson and Greenough in their writings gave examples of this 
useful/beautiful (form/function) principle. Greenough wrote of how the design of a ship could 
serve as an illustration: “|m]ark the majestic form” as it “rushes through the water, observe the 
graceful bend” of the “body, the gentle transition from round to flat, the grasp ... [of the] keel, 
the leap of ... [the] bows, the symmetry and rich tracery of [the] ... spars and rigging, those 
grand wind muscles, . . . [the] sails.’*° The very form of the ship, according to Greenough, 
emerged from a direct and complete interaction of the desired use and the properties of the 
natural environment, wind and water. That type of aesthetic, nurtured in close association with 


the natural world, is exactly what Emerson and Greenough sought for America. 


A Disdain for Artificial Embellishment 

If design following nature’s lead was the goal, then it logically followed that unnecessary 
decoration would detract from the purity of form that the artist sought. Emerson wrote that 
“forsaking the design to produce effect by showy details is the ruin of any work.”"' And, in like 
manner, Greenough wrote that “these extraneous and irrelevant forms invade the silence which 
alone is worthy.’” Since nothing was superfluous in nature, the artist was consistently to strive to 
control the details of any work for a single purpose.** Decoration should not be incorporated 
from an external source but should emanate from the essential character of the object or place. 
That design imperative—it could be called “fitness,” appropriateness, or “essential rightness” — 
precluded anything that was false or fantastic.“ 

In calling attention to the negative aspects of artificial embellishment, Emerson and 
Greenough critiqued the negative aspects of neoclassical art. They were also critical of the infan- 
tile nature of American culture. The old art, argued Emerson, had little to do with substance, 
essence, or truth. In fact, it was often just a ploy to cover up the aesthetic deficiencies of our 
civilization.* The reason for applying that worn aesthetic to the American scene involved either 


39 Greenough to Emerson, 28 December 1851; Wright, Letters of Greenough, 400-401; and Emerson, English 
Traits, 1856. 
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41 Emerson, Complete Works, 6: 290; for further discussion see Daniel Joseph Nadenicek, “Sleepy Hollow Cem- 
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42° Small, Form and Function, 99. 

43° A close examination of the natural environment also revealed that in nature nothing is superfluous. “We 
ascribe beauty,’ wrote Emerson, “to that which is simple [basic]; which has no superfluous parts; which exactly answers 
its end”; Emerson, Complete Works, 6: 289. 
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a parroting of old world ideals or a wanton display of wealth, the negative side of commerce in 
America.” 

Artificial embellishment, unnecessary and superfluous decoration, was the sign of an infant 
civilization copying the art of a decrepit civilization in a fictitious effort to display its own matu- 
rity and prosperity. That was a far cry from the elegant and economical vision of Emerson and 
Greenough. And the old art incurred the full wrath of the aesthetic theorists for the decadence 
and stagnation that it bred. If the forms conceived by an artist were separated from the essence of 
a place or object, only the grossest of lies would be created. 


The Organic Aesthetic: Intentions in Form 

There has been considerable debate about how much and in what manner Emerson’s aes- 
thetic actually influenced built form.*” Emerson and Greenough, in their theoretical writings 
about aesthetics, were concerned with the arts in general and often wrote about architecture 
specifically. They were also interested in painting and obviously sculpture, given Greenough’s 
vocation. However, while the aesthetic theory related to those arts was well developed, it is also 
probably true that Emerson had little idea what his aesthetic principles might mean in physical 
reality. Even Greenough, who was an artist, produced neoclassical work for the most part, and 
did not successfully develop his aesthetic theories into new or unusual forms.” 

By the turn of the twentieth century, modernist artists and architects attempted to use 
Emerson in support of their design precepts. They and others claimed that Emerson had pro- 
moted art with the purpose of abstracting nature’s elements, not in replicating or reconstructing 
any of its forms directly. However, if the theories of Greenough and Emerson ultimately led to 
the development of modernist design principles—the influence of their ideas on those develop- 
ments remains in doubt, particularly as Greenough’s work was obscure by the modernist pe- 
riod—they had no clue about that potential in the 1850s. Like the modernists, Irving Fisher, in 
talking about Emerson’s influence on Olmsted’s work, has claimed that Emerson wished to see 
nature abstracted but not replicated in art. It is worth pointing out, however, that in matters of 
art Olmsted was likely more influenced by Ruskin than by Emerson, which in many cases led 
him to abstraction and a painter’s understanding of composition.” 

Vivian Hopkins, in Spires of Form: A Study of Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory, has written that 
Emerson’s organic form could be conceived by the artist from two perspectives: in an actual 
resemblance to an object or objects in nature, and/or in resemblance to the effect caused by 


46 Emerson wrote: “Art [the neoclassical art of Europe] makes the same effort which sensual prosperity makes”; 
Emerson, Complete Works, 2: 366; and Metzger, Emerson and Greenough, 49. 

47 Charles Eliot, father of the renowned landscape architect by the same name, claimed that Emerson’s essay 
“Art” inspired a number of buildings, including “handsome high schools, the Columbia University Library, and the 
Harvard Stadium.” Hopkins, Spires of Form, 4,5. Others claim that since Emerson was a philosopher and poet, not an 


artist, it is difficult to associate his aesthetic ideals directly with any particular work of art. 
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Greenough’s “tongue was far cunninger to talk than his chisel to carve,” as Emerson was to write in English 

Tiaits after Greenough’s death. Ideas were set down, but the aesthetic theorists were unsure about the form their ideas 

would take. 
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elements in nature. An organic work of art might hold true to either or both of those possibili- 
ties. It is likely that Emerson believed that the degree of abstraction was dependent upon the 
kind of art being created. Perhaps for Emerson it was much easier to conceive of a garden 
looking like nature itself than a building or a piece of sculpture. In any case, it is reasonable to 
assume, given Emerson’s profound affinity for nature, that he would have had a better idea of 
what his principles meant to physical form in landscape art than in any of the other arts.*! 


Of Landscape Art 

Emerson was intrigued by landscape art and its potential for a growing nation. He had 
thought about his role in a changing America from many perspectives: as a dabbler in rural 
pursuits, as a community leader, and in his writing. He read books on landscape gardening, 
including the work of Andrew Jackson Downing, which influenced his own experiments in the 
landscape.” He also witnessed a great change during his lifetime as American civilization moved 
across the continent and the nation industrialized. In “The Young American” he considered the 
responsibilities and challenges faced by the nation in the wake of advancing civilization. Despite 
rapid change, a connection to the land should be maintained for it was “the appointed remedy 
for whatever is false and fantastic in our culture ...the physic and food for our mind, as well as 
our body.”*? But what art was equipped to present and preserve the landscape for the benefit of 
society? Only landscape art, which was “the fine art which is left for us now that sculpture, 
painting, religious and civil architecture have become effete, and have passed into second child- 
hood.”** Emerson wrote about landscape gardening from two perspectives: actual physical gar- 
dens in the landscape and the garden as a metaphor for a new American civilization. Landscape 
design, Emerson believed, had the potential of providing a “well laid garden” for civilization, 
making the “face of the country ...a beautiful abode worthy of men.» In landscape art the 
principle of appropriateness or integrity held true whether a designer was laying out a small 
garden or planning for the movement of civilization into a new land. Whether the artist was 
designing a city or a cemetery, the landscape created should be organic.* 

In landscape art a close association to the observable world was of paramount importance. 
Through his work with Cleveland and Copeland, Emerson had a chance to observe firsthand 
what his principles meant in physical form, and he was in a position to approve or disapprove of 
what was done. In the following pages we will see that Cleveland’s writing reveals a close affinity 


50 Hopkins, Spires of Form, 64, 65. 
5! Another example of Emerson’s affinity for art true to natural forms was the summer house built in his back- 
yard by Thoreau and Alcott; Walter Roy Harding, Days of Henry Thoreau, New York, 1965. 

52 Emerson’s interest in Downing is recorded in Robert M. Gay, Emerson:A Study of the Poet as Seer, New York, 
1928, 151. 

53 Emerson, “Young American,” 345. Emerson also wrote in Nature in 1836:A nobler want of man is served by 
nature, namely, the love of beauty.’ And the elements of nature, “the sky, the mountain, the tree, the animal, give us 
delight in and of themselves; a pleasure arising from outline, color, motion, and grouping.” 
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to Emerson’s principles and that when those principles guided work in the landscape, Emerson 
was on hand to show his good favor. 


Cleveland’s Writing: In Tune with Emerson’s Aesthetic 

By the time Cleveland began his practice as a landscape designer he was already using the 
same words as Emerson to describe his art. In 1855 Cleveland wrote an article for the Christian 
Examiner titled “Landscape Gardening.” In that article he wrote of “the refining and holy influ- 
ence of the observation in the beauties of nature” and the need for study and contemplation of 
the landscape before any design could be attempted. He also made it clear that the designer must 
be true to the place in which she/he worked and that artificial embellishment should be avoided. 
Nature may be “grand, or picturesque, or simply beautiful, and in either case art may accord with 
it and contribute to the development of its peculiar [unique] characteristics; but whatever its 
prevailing expression, it always possesses a dignity which is inconsistent with mere prettiness 
[superfluous decoration], and its charm is gone from the moment it is made subsidiary to art.” 
In 1856 Cleveland and Copeland wrote the following concerning the proposed Central Park for 
New York: 


[the artist in the landscape is] ...to interpret and render legible to the popular mind 
the lessons . . . [conveyed by nature], and this is to be done not by any finical display of 
artificial embellishment but by the tasteful use of such natural additions as are required to 
develop and carry out the sentiment which to the truly devoutly cultivated mind is evi- 
dence at a glance, even without addition. The true artist perceives the majestic grandeur of 
the rude cliffs and the moss covered rocks, and the beauty of the graceful forms in which 
the hills and fields were molded by the hand of God; but his task is to elaborate the charac- 
teristics which excite these sentiments till they impress themselves on every mind.* 


In these statements can be found some mention of all of the elements of Emerson’s aes- 
thetic: the social responsibility of the artist, art drawn from nature, and appropriateness or truth 
in form resulting in a disdain for artificial embellishment. That understanding of Emerson’s aes- 
thetic, which Cleveland put into words by the mid-1850s, was also put into built form with the 
design of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 


Ideas Made Substance: Sleepy Hollow Cemetery and the Natural Garden 

Sleepy Hollow Cemetery is perhaps the premier literary garden in America (Fig. 4). There, 
along with Emerson, are buried other Transcendentalists: Henry David Thoreau, Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, Franklin Sanborn, and A. Bronson Alcott. Other important figures in history, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Louisa May Alcott, and Daniel Chester French, are buried there as well. Sleepy 
Hollow was also an early natural garden designed in keeping with Emerson’s aesthetic principles. 
In 1855, shortly after Copeland delivered his “The Usefull [sic] and the Beautiful” address, he and 
Cleveland were retained by the Concord Cemetery Committee—Emerson was an active mem- 


57 H.W.S. Cleveland, “Landscape Gardening,” Christian Examiner 48 (May 1855), 391-92. 
58 Robert Morris Copeland and H.W. S. Cleveland, A Few Words on the Central Park, Boston, 1856, 3-4. 
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4. Entrance gate to Sleepy Hollow Cemetery (photo: Concord Free Public Library, Concord, Massachusetts) 


ber of that committee—to design the new cemetery for the community. Both of the designers, 
as we have seen, had a personal association with the Transcendental leader and were greatly 
influenced by his writing. They understood the principles of his organic aesthetic, and at Sleepy 
Hollow they applied them in the making of form. 

On 29 September 1855, Emerson delivered “An Address to the Inhabitants of Concord at 
the Consecration of Sleepy Hollow” (Fig. 5). That address was delivered as the people gathered, 
and the designers Cleveland and Copeland likely stood by, to see “the ground,” since the design 
and “the new avenues” made the site’s “advantages appear.”°’? Emerson’s “Consecration Address” 
has been published at least in part (never in toto) in various places, including his Complete Works, 
edited by Edward W. Emerson. The original manuscript, housed in Harvard’s Houghton Library, 
is the most useful extant version, since in the published sources mistakes have been made in 
transcribing the address and portions have been deleted. That document affords the reader an 
Opportunity to follow Emerson’s train of thought, since all sections of the document, including 
those that Emerson crossed out, are clearly legible. Information can be gleaned from that docu- 
ment about the design and design intent for the cemetery. In his address, Emerson presented 
Sleepy Hollow as a physical expression of his aesthetic theories. 

At Sleepy Hollow the designers fulfilled the role of the Transcendental artist and followed 
Emerson’s charge for a moral imperative. There they manipulated the natural elements to make 


5° Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Address to the Inhabitants of Concord at the Consecration of Sleepy Hollow,” Emerson 
Papers, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
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5. Program of 29 September 1855 featuring Emerson’s address 
at the consecration of Sleepy Hollow 
(photo: Concord Free Public Library, Concord, Massachusetts) 


an impression on the minds of the visitors offering them spiritual and moral lessons. Emerson 
believed that the Sleepy Hollow landscape was more than a place of interment. He wrote that the 
living needed it more than the dead. He called it a “garden for the living,’ a place intended to 
communicate to people about the just relationship of humans to the natural environment. The 
moral lesson presented at Sleepy Hollow involved a contrast between the ephemeral and the 
perpetual. 

In placing the monuments of the dead within the elements of the landscape, Cleveland and 
Copeland provided the lesson for the visitor that they could not “jealously guard a few atoms 
under immense marbles, selfishly and impossibly sequestering [them from the] .. . vast circula- 
tions of nature, .. . [which] recomposes for new life [each] decomposing particle.’ Visitors 
would learn that they were finite creatures. In Emerson’s address he contrasted the shortness of 


60 Emerson, “Consecration Address.” 
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6. View of Sleepy Hollow showing the design appropriately fit into the natural amphitheater 
(photo: Lance Neckar Collection) 


human life with that of a tree.““The life of a tree is a hundred and a thousand years; it repairs self 
made: they grow when we sleep, they grew when we were unborn. Man is a moth among these 
longevities.”*' 

However, there was an optimistic and grander lesson offered at Sleepy Hollow, the lesson 
that humans were also part of those perpetual forces of nature. In the landscape the hearts of 
observers would be swelled with the realization that they were bound up in nature’s dynamic 
flux. The being that can “share thought and feelings so sublime,” said Emerson, “is no mush- 
room.’ Emerson told the Concord residents of that lesson of perpetuity, which would be 
offered from generation to generation: “When these acorns, that are falling at our feet, are oaks 
overshadowing our children in a remote century, this mute green bank will be full of history: the 
good, the wise, and the great will have left their names and virtues on the trees; . . . will have 
made the air tuneable and articulate.”® 


The continuing lesson offered at Sleepy Hollow—revisited with the interment of each 


61 Tbid. 
62 Tbid. 
63 Thid. 
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7. Sleepy Hollow scene depicting the natural character of the landscape 


passing poet—was that “death itself is fleeting, since humanity as a part of nature would con- 
tinue.’** Emerson told the Concord citizens that the individual is “never spared” and the “race 
never” dies. 

Those moral lessons, taught in the garden, were to impress themselves on the human mind 
as a result of artistically arranged elements. But how was that done? True to Emerson’s aesthetic, 
the Sleepy Hollow landscape was intended to be a dynamic landscape that was appropriate to its 
place. The site had been known as Sleepy Hollow for at least twenty years and likely bore the 
name because it reminded local citizens of Irving’s picturesque descriptions in “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” In his “Consecration Address,” Emerson said that art was employed in the land- 
scape “only to ... bring out [its] natural advantages” and that “the lay and look of the land” 
suggested the design. Copeland and Cleveland worked skillfully with the landform, carefully 
fitting the walks and drives into the natural amphitheater (Fig. 6). Emerson was pleased that the 
landscape with its “peaceful character, that belongs to this town—no lofty crags, no glittering 


64 Nadenicek, “Sleepy Hollow: Garden and Park,” 13. 
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cataracts” was not “deformed by bad Art.”®” Also in keeping with Emerson’s aesthetic, much 
original vegetation was left in place, providing a “picturesque effect of familiar shrubs .. . [and] 
thorns.”®* Several years later an observer of the Sleepy Hollow landscape recorded the following 
glimpse of the natural quality of the Cleveland/Copeland design:““Around the edge of the basin 
winds an avenue bordered by beautiful wild plants—woodbine, raspberry, goldenrod, flower 
vine and shrub. On the outer side the ground rises in natural inequalities, and here and there 
among the knolls, approached by winding footpaths over the moss and resinous roots of the pines 
which answer for steps, are the lots where the dead are buried.” 

The aesthetic that inspired the design of Sleepy Hollow was a far cry from the static and 
antiquated aesthetic that Emerson found inappropriate for America. The art provided was a 
dynamic and living art in keeping with the perpetual forces of the landscape (Fig. 7). One 
example of that principle was the pond suggested by the designers and later laid out by a surveyor 
named Henry David Thoreau. Emergent vegetation was allowed to grow along the edge of the 
pond, inspiring Thoreau later to write “in the midst of death we are in life’’”” In the “Consecra- 
tion Address,’ Emerson referred to the dynamic quality of Sleepy Hollow as being in accord with 
the flux of nature: “the beautiful night and the beautiful day will come in turn to sit upon the 
grass. Our use will not displace the old tenants. The well-beloved birds will not sing one song the 
less, .. . [They] will find out the hospitality ... of this asylum, and will seek the waters of the 
meadow; and in the grass, and by the pond the locust, the cricket, and the hyla, shall shrilly 
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play: 

Emerson’s aesthetic, as understood by Cleveland and Copeland, led to a natural garden. In 
direct response to that aesthetic, the designers treated the landform with sensitivity, left native 
plants in place, and conceived a design that was flexible enough to change as nature itself changed. 
Emerson for his part continued to serve on the Concord Cemetery Committee for some time 
after the design was implemented, and in that capacity he sought to protect the essential qualities 
of the Sleepy Hollow landscape.” 

At the same time that the designers experimented with Emerson’s organic aesthetic in the 
making of a garden, they also connected to that concept as a metaphor for the making of civili- 
zation. Michael Cowan, in City of the West (1967), has provided insight into Emerson’s view of 
naturalness as a metaphor for civilization and the application of that idea to the planning of cities: 
“First, he [Emerson] wished to see the physical city become more creatively related to its natural 
hinterland and more internally ‘natural’ or ‘organic’ Second, he wanted to find ways by which 


67 To Emerson, “bad art” referred to inspiration by external sources (such as the neoclassical tradition) blindly 
applied with no attachment to place: Emerson, “Consecration Address.” 
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8. Sleepy Hollow walking path lined with pines 


(photo: Concord Free Public Library, Concord, Massachusetts) 
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the poet [artist in the case of physical design] might integrate the . .. city into an artistic work 
that professed to embody organic principles.”” 

Concord was Emerson’s ancestral home, but it also at various times stood as a metaphor for 
ideas about the larger world, if not a laboratory by which those ideas might be tested.’* Emerson 
walked in the Concord landscape on a regular basis and thought about how it connected to its 
natural hinterland (Fig. 8). As a consequence he viewed Sleepy Hollow as one of the links in a 
system of connected open space providing a direct route of access from the center of town to the 
natural environment beyond. Emerson said in the “Consecration Address” that the cemetery 
“fortunately lies adjoining the Agricultural Society’s ground, to the New Burial Ground, to the 
Court House and Town House, making together a large block of public ground, permanent 
property of town and country—all the ornaments either adding so much value to all.””° 

Those spaces most related to culture were found near the center of the community, while a 
designed landscape most like nature itself was located on the periphery.”° Truth, integrity, appro- 
priateness, and fitness also meant that the artist must recognize the needs of humans. The possi- 
bility of a physical and spiritual connection to the landscape could be provided in various ways 
and in various places, and the Concord community (and therefore other communities and cities 
as well) could be works of art where nature’s lessons were preserved and presented to the people. 


Beyond Sleepy Hollow: Aesthetics Applied in Writing and Built Form 

Certainly a case can be made that Emerson’s organic aesthetic continued to influence 
Copeland’s work.”” However, Copeland’s career was a short one. It was interrupted by the Civil 
War and an unwarranted dishonorable discharge from the Union Army, and ended prematurely 
with his unexpected death at the age of forty-four. Cleveland followed the major precepts of 
Emerson’ aesthetic for his entire career, which spanned the remainder of the nineteenth century. 
He continued to explain and develop the aesthetic in the written word, and it influenced built 
works in both the East and the burgeoning Midwest.” 

After moving to Chicago in 1869, Cleveland promoted that aesthetic in his writing with a 
missionary zeal, adapting it directly to a vision of the West. The railroad offered great opportuni- 
ties for the development of the region, but it also made it possible to impose quickly and uni- 
formly an archaic aesthetic on the new landscape.” In Landscape Architecture as Applied to the Wants 
of the West (1873), the first book to define landscape architecture and delineate the scope of the 


73 Cowan, City of the West, 183. 
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new profession, Cleveland wrote: “writers on landscape gardening in this country have hereto- 
fore failed to give prominence to the really essential principles which lie at the foundation of art,” 
and since the West had not been brought to a “condition of elaborate culture,’ there should be 
little attention paid to “mere extraneous ornament.’®? In his critique Cleveland wrote, “[n]o 
regard is paid to topography” and “no effort is made to secure the natural features which in time 
might be invaluable as a means of giving a place a unique and distinct character.’*' Cleveland 
never wavered from those essential principles of design as he followed the movement of civiliza- 
tion into newly settled regions. As late as 1888 in The Aesthetic Development of the United Cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, he compared a place of “pretentious appearance, with elaborate and 
costly display of artificial decoration and with corresponding ostentatious effort in the ornamen- 
tation of the grounds,’ with a fitting design inextricably corresponding to the site. Cleveland, 
like Emerson, made a direct association between commerce run amok and bad art. He made it 
clear that the affairs of commerce (referred to by Cleveland as the “workshop”’) were essential, 
but landscape art should offer more; it should offer “the gifts of nature which will provide for the 
wants of those who come after us, so that they may find something more than the workshop in 
which we have wrought.” 

Cleveland also brought his adaptation of Emerson’s aesthetic principles to a number of built 
landscapes. Already in 1856, only a year after Copeland and Cleveland had completed their 
design for Sleepy Hollow, they made recommendations for the new land of Boston, land that was 
being created with the filling of the Back Bay. Under the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
“Resolves of 1856,” a committee was organized to consider the future of the Back Bay land- 
scape. It was to that committee that Copeland and Cleveland made recommendations for Com- 
monwealth Avenue as a connector to the rural landscape beyond. 

By the time Cleveland went west he had developed the idea of connecting open spaces 
even further. In his work he envisioned the natural landscape remaining legible even after devel- 
opment. Two early examples of that approach (perhaps experiments in implementing the con- 
cept) were Highland Park, Illinois (1869), where he connected the center of the community to 
a natural ravine, and Eastwood Cemetery (1872), designed in cooperation with his son Ralph, 
for his home community of Lancaster, Massachusetts. At Eastwood, Cleveland connected the 
entrance area of the cemetery, densely planted with graves and ornamentals, to three natural 
groves at the periphery, with a few scattered graves set among the native plants.*? 

That same formula was developed in more complexity and on a grander scale in laying out 
whole cities such as Minneapolis. In “Fast-Tracking Culture and Landscape: Horace William 
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Shaler Cleveland and the Garden in the Midwest,’ Lance Neckar has shown that Cleveland’ 
aesthetic, born in the East, was sold and applied during the 1880s in Minneapolis. “At the core 
of Cleveland’s success in Minneapolis,” writes Neckar, “was a shared mythology, inculcated in 
the poetic ideals of young men and women born and educated in the full flower of New England 
letters.’*> An understanding of Emerson’s practical poetic stance was at the heart of that shared 
mythology. In Minneapolis it resulted in a grand scheme with a small central park near the center 
of the community, connected by parkways to a series of parks designed with a sensitivity to the 
native quality of the landscape on the periphery. The organic aesthetic derived from Emerson 
also helped inspire the preservation of the Minnehaha Falls area in Minneapolis. Cleveland saw 
that landscape, like Sleepy Hollow, as a significant literary garden—given its association with 
Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha—and, also like Sleepy Hollow, he provided a light-handed 
design true to the place.*° The work at Minnehaha was Cleveland’s last significant accomplish- 
ment of his long career. He died in Chicago at the turn of the century. 


Epilogue 

As we have seen, the principles that inspired Cleveland’s natural approach throughout his 
career were grounded in a substantial body of theory that can be traced back to the 1830s and the 
early musings of Emerson and Greenough. These principles were developed through an inextri- 
cable link to complex forces of the age, the emergence of an American identity and the poetic 
resonance of Emerson’s Transcendental philosophy. 

What, then, became of that body of theory and natural approach to garden design in the 
years following Cleveland’s death? As the nation moved forward into the twentieth century, 
much of the original philosophical justification for the approach was left behind. Neckar has 
speculated that Cleveland’s work and ideas likely influenced Osian Simonds and perhaps to some 
degree even Jens Jensen as they developed the “Prairie School” style of design in the Midwest.*’ 
However, other practitioners designed natural forms without a carefully reasoned philosophical 
motivation. By the first decades of the twentieth century, many had distilled natural design to a 
style without substance divorced from its theoretical roots. In the 1920s Elbert Peets, landscape 
architect and planner, commented on that state of affairs. He argued in his essay “The Landscape 
Priesthood” that, because of the blind application of the natural style, landscape architecture “as 
a vital, evolving art ... is dead’’** Any vital and evolving art, it seems, should always be con- 
nected to a larger world of ideas. 


84 Neckar, “Culture and Landscape,” 85-94. 
85 Ibid., 90. 

86 Daniel Joseph Nadenicek, “Commemoration in the Landscape of Minnehaha: ‘A Halo of Poetic Associa- 
tion,” in J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, ed., Places of Commemoration: The Search for Identity and Landscape Design, Dumbarton 
Oaks Colloquium on the History of Landscape Architecture 19, Washington, D.C., forthcoming. 

87 Neckar has written that, as the Midwest moved into the twentieth century, the preservation imperative asso- 
ciated with that work went from optimism to desperation in the wake of the despoiling effects of agriculture and “pol- 
ished urbanity”; Neckar, “Culture and Landscape,” 94. 

88 Elbert Peets, “The Landscape Priesthood,” in Paul D. Spreiregen, ed., On the Art of Designing Cities: Selected 


Essays of Elbert Peets, Cambridge, Mass., 1968. 
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Re-presenting Nature: Ideology, Art, and Science 
in William Robinson’s “Wild Garden” 
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n 1870 the Irish gardener William Robinson published The Wild Garden, which provided the 

foundation for the modern natural garden. Despite numerous precedents for wild gardens, 
Robinson’s contemporaries credited him with instigating a welcomed revolution in garden de- 
sign. English audiences, in particular, claimed that wild gardens corresponded to their social and 
aesthetic needs. To understand why Robinson’s theories were embraced so eagerly, it is necessary 
to situate Robinson’s wild garden within English gardening practices and the larger debates 
shaping late nineteenth-century English culture. As this paper will show, Robinson’s wild gar- 
den rejected prevailing garden styles and transformed garden design by partaking of recent ex- 
plorations of nature conducted by natural scientists and artists. In establishing connections be- 
tween Robinson’s theories and late nineteenth-century concepts of nature, this paper will ex- 
plore the ideology of the wild garden and its participation in the production of group and 
national identities. 

Nature, it has been argued in recent decades, is a social construct, governed by the material 
conditions of its time.' If nature is understood to be socially and materially constructed, it fol- 
lows that gardens, which utilize and reinterpret the materials of nature, are also social constructs 
embedded in the economic and political conditions of their time. The materialist and social basis 
of gardens leads to the conclusion that gardens are ideological constructs, if we understand ide- 
ology, at its most basic level, to be the expression of the ideas of a particular social group or 
society. 

Like nature and gardens, art and science are also ideological discourses tied to the material 
conditions of their time and expressive of certain group, class, or national interests. The ideologi- 
cal character of art and science is compounded by the fact that these two disciplines often take 
nature (a social and materialist construction) as their object of study. Although nineteenth-cen- 


I would like to thank Annie Thacher and Linda Lott of the Garden Library, Dumbarton Oaks, for their assistance 
in this project. 1 owe a great debt to Peter Wood, Lindsay Shurvell, Pauline Wood, and Mark Yates of Gravetye Manor for 
patiently answering my many questions and for extending their gracious hospitality during my visit to Gravetye Manor. 

! Por a discussion of nature as ideology, see Neil Smith, Uneven Development: Nature, Capital and the Production of 


Space, Cambridge, Mass., 1984, 1-28. 
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tury art and science often claimed that nature was an immutable phenomenon external to hu- 
man civilization, it was also regarded as a resource to be plundered and a source of moral and 
natural laws and thus was directly implicated in the production of culture. 

To examine the ideology of the wild garden, this paper will, first, establish the key features 
of Robinson’s system and their relation to late nineteenth-century cultural concerns. Next, the 
links between Robinson’ theories and the disciplines of science and art will be explored. The 
public reception and influence of the wild garden will be considered lastly. This analysis will 
reveal how the wild garden intersected with, articulated, and resolved a number of cultural 
concerns for late nineteenth-century English society. 

On the broadest level, the wild garden, with its proclaimed naturalness, participated in 
nineteenth-century romanticized notions of nature, often figured in opposition to the urban 
environment. In English literary and artistic traditions, the countryside had long been considered 
the antithesis of the city, and at the end of the nineteenth century these impressions intensified.* 
In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, despite mid-century measures to improve the 
condition of the urban working classes and the poor, the debate over urban social reform was 
renewed with a flood of exposés decrying the diseased, chaotic, and immoral conditions of 
England’s urban centers.” 

The countryside, by contrast, was described by writers and artists as pure and stable, as well 
as the sole repository of the nation’s moral values, believed to have been undermined by the 
misery and corruption caused by industrialization.* Numerous texts and images idealized the 
countryside, representing it as an indispensable, recuperative sanctuary from the ills of urban 
society.” This appreciation of the countryside, however, was complicated by the perception that 
rural England—a place where time passed slowly and everyone lived in harmony with their 
neighbors—was dying out due to the encroachment of industrialization and commercial capital- 
ism. This impression was heightened by the agricultural depression of the 1870s and 1890s, 
which brought the mid-century “golden age” of British agriculture to an end.° Paintings by 
artists such as John Linnell and novels by authors such as George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, and 
Richard Jefferies fostered the recovery, if only imaginatively, of the “‘vanishing countryside’— 
‘the open air, [and] ‘the life of the field’”’ William Robinson’s wild garden was a key expression 


2 For more on the complex interrelations between the country and the city as explored in English literature, see 
Raymond Williams, The Country and the City, New York, 1973. For more on the late nineteenth-century history of the 
city and country in English culture, see Martin Wiener, English Culture and the Decline of the Industrial Spirit, 1850-1980, 
New York, 1981. 

3 See, for example, Anthony S. Wohl, ed., The Bitter Cry of Outcast London, New York, 1970. 

+ Wiener, English Culture, 46-64. 

> Alun Howkins,“The Discovery of Rural England,” in Englishness, Politics and Culture, 1880-1920, ed. Robert 
Colls and Philip Dodd, London, 1986, 67. For the use of early nineteenth-century images in configuring the countryside 
in opposition to the city, see Ann Bermingham, Landscape and Ideology: The English Rustic Tiadition, 1740-1860, Berkeley, 
1986, 57-193, and Lynda Nead, Myths of Sexuality: Representations of Women in Victorian Britain, Oxford, 1988, 40. 

© For more on the agricultural depression, see W. A. Armstrong, “The Countryside,” in The Cambridge Social 
History of Britain, 1750-1950, ed. F M. L. Thompson, Cambridge, 1990, 113-14, and P. J. Perry, British Farming in the 
Great Depression, 1870-1914: An Historical Geography, Newton Abbot, 1974. 

7 For more on John Linnell, see Paul Street, “Painting Deepest England: The Late Landscapes of John Linnell and 
the Uses of Nostalgia,’ in The Imagined Past, History and Nostalgia, ed. Christopher Shaw and Malcolm Chase, New York, 
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of the late nineteenth-century desire to preserve England’s mythicized rural culture and to make 
this culture available to urbanites in search of relief from the pressures of the modernized city. 


William Robinson 

Born in Ireland in 1838, William Robinson came to England in 1861 to take a position at 
the Royal Botanic Society’s Garden in Regent’s Park after having worked as a private gardener 
and at the National Botanic Garden at Dublin.* At Regent’s Park, Robinson was placed in 
charge of the herbaceous ground where he specialized in British wildflowers. In 1866 he left 
Regent’s Park to take up writing full-time, becoming a correspondent for The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
and The Times. In this position, Robinson traveled to the European continent, where he investi- 
gated, among other topics, the state of Parisian gardens and alpine flowers. Robinson’s travels and 
researches led to a number of publications beginning with Gleanings from French Gardens in 1868, 
The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris in 1869, followed by Alpine Flowers for Gardens and The 
Wild Garden in 1870.’ In 1871 Robinson founded his own gardening journal, The Garden, and 
subsequently expanded his publishing activities to include such journals as Gardening Mlustrated 
and Cottage Gardening. Robinson devoted the rest of his career to writing about gardens as op- 
posed to garnering professional commissions to design gardens. He published two expanded, 
illustrated editions of The Wild Garden in 1881 and 1894 as well as several editions of his equally 
famous book The English Flower Garden, first published in 1883.'° 

Robinson’s ability to tap the lucrative market for garden books is exemplified by his pur- 
chase, in 1884, of Gravetye Manor, an Elizabethan stone house in Sussex set within a one thou- 
sand-acre estate (Fig. 1). In this period, large numbers of upper middle-class professionals pur- 
chased country retreats within easy reach of London, taking advantage of the numerous small 
country houses made available by the “flight-from-the-land” resulting from the agricultural de- 
pression. As Horace Townsend explained in an 1895 article in The Studio, modern businessmen 
felt overburdened by the stresses of the modern marketplace and needed “some country pied-d- 
terre to which they can run down for weeks or months ...and feel themselves free from society 


1984, 68-80. For literature, see Williams, Country and City, 191-214, and, as examples, George Eliot, Middlemarch, first 
published 1871-72, Thomas Hardy, Far From the Madding Crowd, 1874, and Richard Jefferies, Hodge and His Masters, 
1880. 

8 J am indebted to Mea Allen’s study of William Robinson for these biographical details: Mea Allen, William 
Robinson, 1838-1935: Father of the English Flower Garden, London, 1982. For additional information on Robinson’s life 
and career, see Betty Massingham, “William Robinson: A Portrait,’ Garden History: The Journal of the Garden History Society 
6 (1978), 61-85; Ruth Duthie, “An Addendum to the Article “William Robinson: A Portrait’ by Mrs. Betty Massingham 
in the Last Number of ‘Garden History,” Garden History: The Journal of the Garden History Society 6 (1978), 20-21; and 
Ruth E. Duthie, “Some Notes on William Robinson,” Garden History: The Journal of the Garden History Society 2 (1974), 
12-21. 

° For a history of the production and publishing of The Wild Garden, see Judith B. Tankard, “Introduction,” in 
William Robinson, The Wild Garden, Portland, Ore., 1994, xi—xix. 

10 For a history of the production and publishing of The English Flower Garden, see Judith B. Tankard,“A Perennial 
Favourite: ‘The English Flower Garden,” Hortus 5 (1991), 74-85. See also Deborah Nevins, “Introduction,” in William 
Robinson, The English Flower Garden, New York, 1984, xili—xxiv. 
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1. Gravetye Manor from the Alpine Meadow, 1994 


or business cares.”'' With the purchase of Gravetye, Robinson, who argued that nature could be 
a soothing retreat from modern urbanism, was able to put his ideology into practice. 


The Wild Garden 

Robinson’s theory of wild gardening, as articulated in his book The Wild Garden, brought 
him his first brush with fame, largely owing to his persuasive promise that wild gardens were 
both easy and beautiful. Despite the associations of unplanned fecundity that the name “wild 


garden” suggested, Robinson’s text set forth a very specific gardening method and aesthetic. His 
object in The Wild Garden was 


to show how we may, without losing the better features of the mixed bedding or any 
other system, follow one infinitely superior to any now practised, yet supplementing both, 
and exhibiting more of the varied beauty of hardy flowers than the most ardent admirer of 
the old style of garden ever dreams of. We may do this by naturalizing or making wild 
innumerable beautiful natives of many regions of the earth in our woods, wild and semi- 
wild places, rougher parts of pleasure grounds, etc., and in unoccupied places in almost 
every kind of garden.” 


"Horace Townsend, “An Artistic Treatment of Cottages,” The Studio 6 (October 1895), 30. 
12 William Robinson, The Wild Garden, London, 1870, 6-7. 
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2. Bedding Out Designs, 
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In these two sentences, Robinson declared his intention to overturn existing gardening practices 
by realizing a new garden form based on naturalizing exotics and wildflowers in underutilized 
areas of the garden or park. 

Robinson’s campaign to reform English garden design had actually begun at least a year 
earlier with his publication The Parks, Promenades and Gardens of Paris. Impressed by the “varied 
collection of the finest shrubs and trees tastefully disposed” he saw on the islands in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Robinson wondered why English gardeners could not adopt this practice of perma- 
nently establishing hardy plants instead of following the prevalent method of bedding out, in 
which greenhouse-raised exotic subtropicals were transplanted in the summer months to tightly 
knit, geometrically patterned beds composed of masses of brightly colored flowers (Fig. 2).'° 
“Naturally grouping hardy plants” in staggered, varied arrangements offered many benefits, 
Robinson argued.'* First, it was less expensive than bedding out. Second, it offered far more 
variety than bedded-out gardens, which utilized a limited range of plants to create vast swaths of 


13° William Robinson, The Parks, Promenades & Gardens of Paris Described and Considered in Relation to the Wants of 


Our Own Cities, London, 1869, 21. 

14 Tbid., 25. Robinson was not the first to advocate a return to hardy plants. As both Richard Bisgrove and David 
Ottewill have pointed out, the garden writer and designer Shirley Hibberd wrote extensively on the use of hardy flowers 
at least ten years before Robinson began his work. Richard Bisgrove, The National Trust Book of the English Garden, New 


York, 1990, 197; David Ottewill, The Edwardian Garden, New Haven, 1989, 53. 
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color. Third, it purported to be directly after nature, regarded as the sole source of all true 
design.'® 

Emulating the changeful variety of nature in gardens was a pressing issue for Robinson. 
Like many of his contemporaries, Robinson feared that increasing urbanization was loosening 
Englanders’ ties to nature and the rural countryside, long considered a source of national strength. 
Quoting from the prominent aesthetician John Ruskin, who argued that the growth of cities had 
caused a “loss of fellow-ship with nature,’ Robinson chastised garden designers for creating 
monotonous, artificial gardens and thus denying Englanders an opportunity for “the sweetest and 


99916 


most wholesome ‘fellowship with nature.”!® “Natural” gardens, Robinson promised, would 


allow gardening, in both “the private and public place,’ to “be nearer to proving the ‘greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man’ than it has ever been in any era.””” 

In The Wild Garden, Robinson expanded this brief outline for a new gardening style. His 
attention shifted from parks to country and suburban gardens, but his goal—the adoption of a 
more natural garden design in underutilized spaces of the pleasure ground—remained the same. 
Robinson did not advocate replacing bedded-out gardens, often located just outside the house 
or conservatory; instead, he focused on such areas as shrubberies, ditches, hedgerows, brooksides, 
and bogs, leaving the “garden proper” intact." 

The incorporation of bogs and hedgerows into the ornamented landscape was particularly 
meaningful in the decades following the onset of the agricultural depression in the early 1870s. 
Caused, in part, by cheap foreign grain imports and cycles of bad weather, the depression led to 
an increase in fallow land, the conversion of wheat fields to grazing or horticulture, and sales of 
tenant farms and estate property. The naturalist Alfred Russel Wallace claimed in his 1885 essay 
on the depression that between 1872 and 1882 the amount of “bog, waste, etc.’ increased by 
457,930 acres.'? Although Robinson may not have realized how well his theories accommo- 
dated the new appearance of the depressed countryside, the wild garden could aestheticize and 
thus perhaps erase the unsettling effects of the depression. 

Wild gardens, because they were intended to achieve the semblance of unspoiled nature, 
concealed both neglect and care. Although typically the product of artful cultivation, the wild 
garden disguised its origins by striving after the appearance of uncultivated nature. A long tradi- 
tion of such dissembling exists in British gardening, of which Robinson was well aware. In the 
frontispiece to the 1870 edition of The Wild Garden, Robinson quoted from Francis Bacon’s 1625 
essay “Of Gardens,’ in which Bacon argued that the ideal garden should include a heath “framed, 
as much as may be, to a natural wildness,’ a seemingly uncultivated landscape constructed of 
thickets of shrubs intermixed with wild vines and shade-loving flowers.” Robinson used Bacon’s 
phrase about a “natural wilderness” as the caption for his frontispiece engraving, which depicts a 


15 Robinson, Parks, Promenades and Gardens of Paris, 1869, 22. 

16 Tbid., 240-41. 

17 Tbid., 29. 

18 William Robinson, The Wild Garden, London, 1881, vii. 

19 Alfred Russel Wallace, Bad Times, London, 1885, 60. 

20 Francis Bacon, “Essay 46: Of Gardens,” in Sally Weintz, The Perpetual Spring of Francis Bacon, Pittsburgh, 1974, 
3.7. 
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3. Frontispiece, in William Robinson, 
The Wild Garden, London, 1870 





woman and child gazing at a landscape dominated by evergreen shrubs underplanted with peo- 
nies, yuccas, irises, and other flowers set among the grasses (Fig. 3). 

The inclusion of the well-dressed woman and girl in the wild garden make it clear that 
Robinson did not envision the wild garden as an unruly, unregulated wilderness, but rather as a 
space appropriate for female leisure. The woman and child nullify any potential threat or harm 
issuing forth from wild nature and instead insist upon its suitability as an object of bourgeois 
contemplation and consumption. The garden is thus rendered into an aestheticized, consumable 
commodity, like the fine clothes worn by the two figures. The construction of the wild garden as 
an aesthetic object will be addressed more fully in the later discussion of wild gardens and con- 
temporaneous art practices. 

Just as the wild garden was embedded in late Victorian practices of consuming nature, it was 
likewise imbued with contemporaneous cultural values since Robinson justified his rejection of 
prevailing gardening practices by appealing to English notions of national identity and imperial 
superiority as well as the growing antipathy to urbanism and industrialization. An essential aspect 
of the wild garden was the inclusion of hardy flowers, which not only required less care than 
tender exotics, but also gave Robinson the opportunity to revive what he called the “old En- 
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glish” garden, defined by the use of hardy, “old-fashioned” flowers dating back to the time of 
Shakespeare, such as pansies, marigolds, wild roses, foxgloves, and columbine. Although Robinson 
claimed that the “old English” garden could still be found in country cottage gardens, it was 
essentially a mythic figment of the past invented by writers, poets, and gardeners nostalgic for 
“Merrie Old England.””! 

Medieval English culture was a favorite subject for revivalists who favorably contrasted its 
supposedly harmonious guild structure and small-scale villages to the vicious competition and 
urban growth of nineteenth-century capitalism. Medieval styles were adopted in architecture, 
dress, the decorative arts, and other material objects in an effort to reform English society, and 
gardens were no exception. The socialist arts and crafts designer William Morris, for example, 
condemned bedded-out gardens because they privileged masses of brightly colored florist flow- 
ers, which he associated with commercialism and industrialism.” As part of his plan to reform 
modern civilization through the close study of nature and the honest use of materials, Morris 
called for the return of “old-fashioned” flowers, such as columbines, china-asters, and snow- 
drops.” Others of Morris’ generation shared his sentiments. Romantic poets, such as Alfred 
Tennyson, and novelists associated with the Aesthetic movement often referred to “old-fash- 
ioned” flowers in their writings as symbols of “a world that was quickly passing” and free from 
the “complicating and discordant realities of agrarian [and urban] capitalism.” 

Although Robinson never articulated a specific plan for reforming English society, he used 
the neglect of “old-fashioned” flowers to justify rehabilitating prevailing garden practices.” In 
his book, he briefly quoted Tennyson and insisted that the wild garden would promote plants “of 
the highest order of beauty and fragrance, and clothed with the sweetest associations.”*° In 
keeping with the notion that rural culture was older and more pure than urban culture, Robinson 
advised obtaining plants for wild gardens from the “country or other places where many good 
old border flowers remain in the cottage gardens.””’ 

This advice embraces the consumption of the countryside by the wealthy urban classes 


21 Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1870, 3. 

22 William Morris,“Making the Best of It (A Paper Read before the Trade’s Guild of Learning and the Birming- 
ham Society of Artists),” in Hopes and Fears for Art, London, 1903, 127. Robinson used Morris’ discussion of his distaste 
for carpet bedding in gardens as an epigram for the 1898 edition of The English Flower Garden. 

23 Tbid., 124-26. 

24 Michael Waters, The Garden in Victorian Literature, Aldershot, 1988, 124, 51. 

25 For more on the Victorian language of flowers, see Nicolette Scourse, The Victorians and Their Flowers, London, 
1983. 

26 Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1870, 11. 

27 Ibid., 43. The issue of collecting plant specimens for the wild garden was a bone of contention. For example, 
“A forester wrote to Robinson’s magazine The Garden in 1876, telling how he had transplanted three cartloads each of 
daffodils and lilies of the valley to improve his woods; another correspondent in reply protested against such wholesale 
plundering: ‘there is something selfish in wholesale cartloading away of the flowers of our meadows, banks, hedges, and 
copses, and .. .1f encouraged it will certainly endanger not the wild gardens but the woodlands,” Andrew Clayton-Payne 
and Brent Elliott, Flower Gardens of Victorian England, New York, 1989, 104. Another article the same year cautioned that 
“collecting where Ferns are scarce is highly reprehensible, specimens should always be procured from where they are 
abundant, and in places where they are scarce they should be carefully preserved.” J. O’B.,“Our Native Plants and Ferns 
in the Wild Garden,” The Garden 10 (1876), 177. 
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which had been ongoing in English culture since the late eighteenth century. This movement 
intensified at the end of the nineteenth century with the “back-to-the-land” movement when 
the wealthy urban classes left the increasingly crowded and polluted cities to find retreat and 
solace in the countryside.** Gleaning flowers from rural cottage gardens, thought to be un- 
touched by the vagaries of modern fashions, allowed owners of country houses and suburban 
plots to take part imaginatively in this return to the land by naturalizing signifiers of rural En- 
gland within their grounds. 

Robinson’s instructions to cull “old-fashioned” flowers from cottage gardens related closely 
to his interest in native plants, which had begun with his post at the Royal Botanic Society’s 
gardens. In the first edition of The Wild Garden, Robinson included a chapter on “The Garden of 
British Wild Flowers,” in which he proposed making “‘a charming little hardy garden” composed 
of “pretty flowers ...selected from wild places in various parts of the British isles.’ 

On the surface, Robinson’s call for a British garden appeared sensible. He interspersed his 
discussion of British gardens with references to eminent botanists, such as Hewett Watson.*° 
Furthermore, other writers, such as J.T. Burgess, author of Old English Wild Flowers (1868), also 
argued for a new appreciation of the profound moral, scientific, and aesthetic lessons England’s 
wildflowers could provide. But Robinson’s argument for British gardens was flawed. He failed to 
distinguish between wild and native plants, using the terms interchangeably. In addition, al- 
though he spoke of gathering plants from the entire Isles, most of his discussion focused on 
“English trees, shrubs, and plants.” Regarding England as synonymous with Great Britain was a 
common trope in late nineteenth-century English culture. Irish, Scottish, and Welsh cultures 
were frequently marginalized, positioned on the periphery of a core English culture.*! Robinson’s 
British garden was arguably imbued with nationalist bias. 

In addition to cultivating native and “old-fashioned” flowers, with their myriad associa- 
tions, Robinson also employed hardy exotics of the “highest order of beauty” in the wild gar- 
den.” As an illustration of scilla hispanica intermingled with native wood hyacinth from the 


28 Fora history of the back-to-the-land movement, see Jan Marsh, Back to the Land: The Pastoral Impulse in 


England, from 1880 to 1914, New York, 1982. 

29 Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1870, 157. The chapter on the “Garden of British Wild Flowers” was dropped 
from the 1881 edition, but a discussion of native species reappeared in the 1894 edition. For another contemporaneous 
appreciation of English native plants and trees, see Richard Jefferies, “Trees about Town (1881),” in Landscape with Figures, 
London, 1983. 

30 Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1870, 162. Watson was the author of such studies as Remarks on the Geographical 
Distribution of British Plants; chiefly in connection with latitude, elevation, and climate, London, 1835; The New Botanists’ Guide 
to the Localities of the Rare Plants in Britain, London, 1835-37, Cybele Britannica; or, British Plants and Their Geographical 
Relations, London, 1842-52. Ironically, although Robinson mentioned Hewett Watson’s research in reference to collect- 
ing British wildflowers, Watson eventually claimed that “there is no ‘species’ . . . peculiar to the British Isles. True, during 
the past hundred years, nominally new species have been named and described on British specimens only, from time to 
time. But these have gradually come to be identified with species described elsewhere under other names; or they have 
been reduced in rank by succeeding botanists, and placed or replaced as varieties of more widely distributed species.” 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Island Life or the Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras, New York, 1881, 333. 

31 Philip Dodd, “Englishness and the National Culture,” in Englishness, Politics and Culture (as above, note 5), ed. 
Colls and Dodd, 1-15. 

32, Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1870, 13. 
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4. Alfred Parsons, “The Bell-Flowered Scilla, 
naturalized with our own Wood Hyacinth,” 
in William Robinson, The Wild Garden, 
London, 1881 (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 





1881 edition of The Wild Garden indicates, Robinson advocated naturalizing exotics in wood- 
land-like settings rather than transplating them into manicured beds as in the bedded-out style 
(Fig. 4).°° Arranging exotics according to the “varied, indefinite, and changeful” disposition of 
plants in “nature” also obscured their artifical introduction by the gardener. 

Despite his appreciation of exotics, however, Robinson placed limits on their use, restrict- 
ing his repertoire of foreign plants to those from “countries in which we are infinitely more 
interested in than those of greenhouse or stove plants.’*? He recommended exotics from only 
America, Greece, Italy, Spain, Asia Minor, and the Alps, claiming that these regions possessed 
climates similar to England’s and that their plants could be more easily naturalized than plants 
native to tropical regions.*° 

Although Robinson’s theory about naturalizing exotics was ostensibly grounded in recent 
findings in natural science, it was also shaped by cultural prejudice. William Morris, for example, 


33 Tbid., 7. 
34 Tbid., 24. 
35 Tbid., 15. 
36 Tbid., 16. 
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disavowed exotics because of their grotesque appearance and genesis in “the jungle and the 
tropical waste, from places where man is not at home, but is an intruder, an enemy.”*” Morris’ 
comment links the rejection of tropical plants to late nineteenth-century imperialist discourses 
which held that tropical regions, such as those in Africa, were uncultivated, primitive, and un- 
civilized, and thus inferior to England.** Racialist ideologues, such as the historian James An- 
thony Froude, attributed the supposed fierce nature and backward culture of Africans to the 


2 66 


country’s “torrid climate.”*? Morris, by condemning “grotesque” plants from countries “where 
things sprout over quick and rank,’ and Robinson, by claiming a lack of interest in tropical 
regions, both reaffirmed imperialist notions of English superiority. Indeed, the exotics Robinson 
recommended all came from regions that either had been the home of great empires or were 
associated with current thriving civilizations considered similar to England’s. Moreover, Robinson’s 
exclusionary criteria recall England’s acrimonious debates over immigration and “desirables” and 
“nondesirables” during the last quarter of the nineteenth century.” 

Robinson’s close attention to the choice of plants extended to their arrangement as well. 
Placed along the edges of the pleasure ground, wild gardens acted as soft divides between lawn 
and woodlands. Within these liminal zones, plants and shrubs of different foliage and blooming 
schedules were disposed in graduated arrangements, allowing “the beauty of individual species” 
to “proclaim itself when at its height” and then be “succeeded by other kinds” when “passed out 
of bloom." As plants died back, they were not tied, cut, or replaced as in the bedded-out 
garden; instead, their foliage was absorbed into the garden, creating a suitable background for the 
next succession of blossoms. Robinson rejected the patches of bare earth, strict hierarchy, and 
isolated plants associated with mid-century gardens in favor of densely planted masses of freely 
growing vegetation.” 

In carefully distinguishing his wild garden from prevailing garden styles, Robinson signaled 
not only his break with current design aesthetics, but also his redefinition of what a garden was 
and its relation to art and nature. Although Robinson did not mention the garden designer John 
Loudon by name, he was clearly reacting against his highly influential theories of garden design. 
Loudon had been primarily responsible for the development of the gardenesque, a system of 
planting foreign trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants “at such distances as never to be allowed to 
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touch each other.” This would allow “the form of each individual tree and shrub” to be shown in 
the “near view” and give the effect of “masses and groups from a distance.” 

At first glance Robinson’s and Loudon’s garden styles might appear to share a number of 
important features. They were suitable for wide social strata, from suburban plots to country 
estates, and their use of luxuriant and detailed plant material obscured the very “form of the land, 
its topography, [and] its relation to society” and reflected a desire to control “the very processes of 
nature.’** But their styles differed on several key points. Loudon made the control of nature 
manifest by his isolated and perfect specimens. Robinson, by contrast, disguised the control of 
nature by claiming to model his designs after nature. In addition, Loudon argued that his precise 
arrangements distinguished gardens from nature and raised them to the state of art:“‘As a garden 
is a work of art, and a scene of cultivation, every plant or tree placed in it should be so placed as 
never to be mistaken for a tree or plant placed there by nature or accident, or as to prevent the 
practices of cultivation from being applied to it’’* Robinson, however, dismissed the premise 
that if gardens were to be considered a fine art they must appear forthrightly artificial. He instead 
insisted that by simulating the appearance of unspoiled nature, the subject of landscape artists for 
centuries, wild gardens attained the status of art.“ Robinson’s lionization of wild gardens as art 
was not a throwback to eighteenth-century notions of the picturesque garden, which Robinson 
detested, claiming that “a garden may be highly picturesque, and yet in every part the result of 
ceaseless care.’*” Rather, Robinson’s attempt to re-present nature in the wild garden was in- 
formed by his and his contemporaries’ appreciation for the unspoiled English countryside and 
contemporaneous explorations of nature conducted by natural scientists and artists. 


Wild Gardens and Post-Darwinian Natural Science 

The wild garden, as a garden form intended to display the individual beauty of plants 
within a complex, intertwined system, embodied post-Darwinian natural science.’ Robinson 
knew Charles Darwin, who sponsored him for membership in the Linnean Society in 1866, and 
it is likely that Robinson heard Darwin’s lectures on plant physiology given to the Linnean 
Society in the 1860s. Even without this personal connection, it is probable that Robinson was 
aware of Darwin’s highly publicized writings, which pushed the issue of the relationship between 
species and environment to the fore. Darwin’s Origin of Species and Variation of Animals and Plants, 
published in 1859 and 1868 respectively, overturned Enlightenment notions of nature as a static, 
hierarchical system and instead showed nature to be an organic, ever-evolving entity in which 
specimen and environment were inextricably bound.” Such theories underpinned Robinson’s 


3 John Loudon, “Gardening as an Art,” The Gardener’s Magazine 11 (1835), 611. 
44 Denis Cosgrove, Social Formation and Symbolic Landscape, Totowa, N_J., 1984, 236. 

45 John Loudon, “On Mixing Herbaceous Flowering Plants with Trees and Shrubs,” The Gardener’s Magazine 11 
(1835), 415. 

46 Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1881, 4.As Robinson explained in the first edition of The Wild Garden:“the effect 
of the planting which I suggest need be in no sense inferior in any one spot to that of the sweetest wild of Nature’s own 
arranging.” Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1870, 33 

47 Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1881, vii. 

48° The following is a preliminary account of Robinson’s use of natural science and is intended to point direc- 
tions for future investigations of Robinson’s theories. 


49 George Levine, Darwin and the Novelists: Patterns of Science in Victorian Fiction, Cambridge, 1988, 17-18. 
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5. Heath Garden, Gravetye Manor, 1994 


wild garden, influencing the plants he chose and his creation of specialized gardens reflecting 
different soils and geographical situations. 

To validate his inclusion of plants formerly excluded from bedded-out gardens, Robinson 
turned to the writings of the late nineteenth-century naturalist Alfred Russel Wallace. Wallace 
collaborated with Darwin on his theory of evolution and published his own Contribution to the 
Theory of Natural Selection in 1870. Robinson was intrigued by Wallace’s 1869 account of his 
extensive travels in the Amazon region and the Malay Archipelago, especially Wallace’s statement 
that “during the twelve years spent amidst tropical vegetation, I have seen nothing comparable to 
the effect produced on our landscapes by Gorse, Broom, Heather, Wild Hyacinths, Hawthorn, 
and Buttercups.”*’ Wallace’s nationalistic preference for English scenery reportedly led Robinson 
to plant such flowers as asters and heather, formerly considered too coarse for fashionable gardens 
(Fig): 

Robinson’s interpretation of Wallace’s statement should remind us that science, despite its 
claims to objectivity, is not free of ideology; rather, it is, like any discourse of knowledge and 
power, freighted with the social and material concerns of its day. Wallace’s investigations into 
plant life resembled imperialist voyages in search of natural resources, and his newfound appre- 


50 Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1870, 13-14. 
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ciation for English plants mirrored imperialist notions of English superiority. In addition, Wallace’s 
impulse to define the processes of nature is expressive of nineteenth-century capitalism with its 
drive to harness and control all aspects of production.” 

The principles regarding relations between organisms and their environment set forth by 
Wallace clearly informed Robinson’s gardening practices. In an early essay, “On the Law which 
has regulated the introduction of new species (1850),” Wallace first developed his theory govern- 
ing the distribution of organisms. His fourth stipulation—that “in countries of a similar climate, 
but separated by a wide sea of lofty mountains, the families, genera, and species of the one are 
often represented by closely allied families, genera and species peculiar to the other”—underlies 
Robinson’s theory that plants from climates similar to England’s could be naturalized in the wild 
garden.*? 

In his later work, Wallace, along with Darwin, continued to elucidate the influence of 
habitats upon organisms. Although botanists, gardeners, and natural historians had long known 
of the close ties between plants and their environments, these new investigations into evolution- 
ary theory profoundly changed the direction of natural science, as Wallace explained in his 1881 
book Island Life: 


So long as it was believed that the several species of animals and plants were “special 
creations,’ and had been formed expressly to inhabit the countries in which they are now 
found, their habitat was an ultimate fact which required no explanation. ...But so soon as 
the theory of evolution came to be generally adopted, and it was seen that each animal 
could only have come into existence in some area where ancestral forms closely allied to it 
already lived, a real and important relation was established between an animal and its native 


country, and a new set of problems at once sprang into existence.™ 


Fundamental to Wallace’s and Darwin’s studies was the investigation of the methods and 
structures by which plants adapted to changes in their environments.* Knowledge of plants’ 


mutability, Darwin explained, allowed man to “select, preserve, and accumulate the variations 


given to him by the hand of nature in any way he chooses” and thus “produce a great result.’*° 


Robinson adopted Darwin’s dictum to his own enterprise, claiming that gardeners could remove 


a plant from its original climate, naturalize it in a new climate and soil, and “produce the most 


charming results.” 


Robinson’s knowledge of plant morphology is also revealed in his creation of specialized 
gardens representing differing soil and moisture conditions. Echoing the findings of the evolu- 
tionists, Robinson argued that “the beauty” of wild gardening was “that, carried out well, the 
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6. Alfred Parsons, “Colony of Hardy Exotic 
Flowers Naturalized by Brook-Side,” 
in William Robinson,’ The Wild Garden, 
London, 1881 (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 





plants are adapted to the site, climate, and trees or other permanent vegetation.’** Under the 
rubric of the wild garden, Robinson recommended creating brookside, water, bog, and rock 
gardens to meet better “the wants of the plant.”®’ In the 1881 edition of The Wild Garden, for 
example, Robinson advocated creating waterside wild gardens in which “little colonies of hardy 
flowers” were introduced along the waterside (Fig. 6). He argued that punctuating the water’s 
edge with clusters of plants from northern and temperate regions, such as day lilies, phloxes, and 
irises, created “charming garden pictures” filled with more variety than could be had by allowing 
plants found naturally along the water to dominate.” In creating these new juxtapositions of 
vegetation, Robinson insisted he was augmenting or assisting nature rather than working against 
its laws.°! 

Recent theories of natural selection also influenced Robinson’s preference for freely grown 
plants as opposed to the staked and tied plants of bedded-out or gardenesque gardens. According 
to Robinson, a freely grown plant acquired strength and beauty from learning to “take care of 
itself” and “overcome weeds” in its struggle to survive. 

Robinson should not be considered a strict Darwinist, however. Underlying much of his 
writing was a spiritual reverence for nature as opposed to the vicious competition that figured in 
Darwin’s texts. For example, in a passage regarding true taste in garden design, Robinson argued 
that the highest taste in garden design was exhibited by gardens showing “‘a real love of the 


58 William Robinson, “Wild v. Highly Kept Gardens,” The Garden 20 (1881), 209. 
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beautiful in Nature.’ Unlike botanical gardens, which coldly named and classified each plant, 
natural gardens, by displaying the unplanned abundance of nature, were in “accordance with the 
true gardening spirit” and brought forth “the life we want.’ 

This focus on spirit and life links Robinson’s wild garden to Vitalism, a late nineteenth- 
century response to Darwinism that advocated that every organism possessed an innate vital 
spirit pushing it to survive. Put forth by such authors as Charles Kingsley, Vitalism offered a way 
to marry the theories of natural selection with older theological philosophies that insisted that 
nature was direct evidence of God’s handiwork and spiritual munificence. As the historian David 
Allen has explained, Vitalism led logically to “the conviction that all life is equally deserving of 
reverence” and sparked an interest in “ecology and in the social behaviour of animals and in- 


996! 


sects.” Joachim Wolschke-Bulmahn, in his article on the ideology of wild gardens, rightly con- 


nects Robinson’s abhorrence of cut or trimmed trees, shrubs, and grass to his respect for life.° 

Robinson’s desire to naturalize British and foreign plants, shrubs, and trees into cohesive 
communities also relates to Vitalism’s larger project to show vegetation as part of a dynamic, 
cooperative community. At the same time Robinson was writing The Wild Garden, amateur 
biologists such as Charles Kingsley and the Rev. E. A. Woodrufte were undertaking studies of the 
various plant communities found in England, focusing on “disentangling . .. the broad relation- 
ships between vegetation and the environment.”®” Despite their desire to quantify, classify, label, 
or otherwise manage nature, these early Vitalists retained a belief in nature as a transcendent 
entity. Their work, like Robinson’s, was characterized by expressions of “solemn wonder and 
joy” at the “inexhaustible fertility and variety” of Nature and her “significances, harmonies, 
[and] chains of cause and effect endlessly interlinked.” 

Such commentary demonstrates how the forces of romanticization and scientific inquiry 
commingled and mutually influenced each other in the nineteenth century. For many naturalists, 
the impulse to analyze nature was closely related to their appreciation of nature as restorative 
scenery untouched by the corruption of urbanism. 


Wild Gardens and Art 

The twin desires to study and to valorize nature also shaped nineteenth-century art. Un- 
derstanding nineteenth-century art practices is crucial for analyzing Robinson’s wild garden 
since he often turned to art to both generate and validate his notions of good garden design. 
Many of his writings reveal the influence of the art critic John Ruskin, whose theory of Vital 
Beauty shared many premises with the natural scientists’ theories of Vitalism.The Ruskin scholar 
George Landow provides a succinct description of Ruskin’s rather opaque notion of Vital Beauty, 
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originally articulated in volume two of his series Modern Painters (1846): ‘Vital Beauty ...is the 
beauty of living things, and it is concerned not with form but expressiton—with the expression 


of the happiness and energy of life, and in a different manner, with the representation of moral 
9969 


truths by living things. 

Robinson’s argument that freely grown plants were more beautiful than staked or trimmed 
plants corresponds to Ruskin’s theory of Vital Beauty, and his recommendation that gardeners 
respect the life and beauty of plants resembles Ruskin’s instructions for landscape painters to 
depict the “specific, distinct and perfect beauty” of each plant. According to Ruskin, the obser- 
vation of beauty distinguished the artist’s approach to plants from that of a botanist, who saw the 
plant as a specimen and nothing more.” The task of the landscape painter, Ruskin asserted, was 
to recognize that “every herb and flower of the field has its specific, distinct, and perfect beauty 
... its peculiar habitation, expression, and function.’”! Thus, Ruskin explained, “the highest art 


is that which seizes this specific character, which develops and illustrates it, which assigns to it its 


proper position in the landscape.’” 


Robinson’s wild garden, whereby “plants ... of the highest order of beauty and fragrance 

. . may be seen to greater perfection, wild as weeds,’ was a direct application of Ruskin’s 

principles to garden design.”* Robinson, echoing Ruskin, argued that the task of the gardener, 

like that of the artist, should be the artful re-presentation of nature. Wild gardens, he claimed, 
were akin to landscape paintings, creating “distinct effects” and “beautiful pictures.”’”* 

Using art to describe or represent nature was a common trope in the nineteenth century, 
and Robinson’s equation of wild gardens with pictures or paintings should be considered within 
this larger pattern. Many nineteenth-century English artists privileged scenes of naturalistic or 
pastoral beauty, erasing the effects of industrialization or the agricultural depression.” These 


paintings played an important role in defining nature for nineteenth-century viewers, bringing 
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scenes of the countryside into the city and shaped the growing taste for rural scenery, outings to 


the countryside, and gardens.”° 


This notion of nature as a site of bourgeois leisure was frequently 
coupled with the conception of nature as a source of profound moral lessons. John Ruskin was 
highly influential in elevating the genre of landscape and disseminating it as a carrier of “spiritu- 
ally lofty and grandiose” meanings.”” Robinson’s wild garden traveled between these two poles 
of nature, presenting nature as both a beautiful object to be consumed and a didactic agent for 
moral reform. 

This dualistic aspect of Robinson’s aesthetic is made clear by an investigation of his painting 
collection. Throughout his career, Robinson amassed a small collection of nineteenth-century 
French and English paintings. His paintings by English artists included works by Peter De Wint, 
then considered one of the old masters of English landscape painting, as well as contemporary 
landscape painters, such as Cecil Lawson and Alfred Parsons, regarded as England’s leading mod- 
ern landscape painters.’* Robinson’ collection of French paintings focused on landscape paint- 
ings by artists of the Barbizon school, such as Jean-Baptiste Corot, Narcisse Diaz de la Pena, and 
C. F Daubigny, and still lifes of old-fashioned flowers by the flower painter H. Fantin-Latour, all 
of which were extremely popular in London at the time.” A common thread linking many of 
these painters was their method of painting au plein-air; the art critic, J. E. Hodgson, for example, 
characterized Alfred Parsons as one of those “earnest students of nature ... who pitch their easels 
in the open, and brave all weather, wind, rain, and even snow, in pursuit of truth.”*’ 

Although the influence these paintings had upon Robinson’s day-to-day thinking cannot 
be securely pinpointed because their exact dates of purchase are unknown, Robinson’ texts 
provide hints as to how they affected his designs. For example, in the 1894 edition of The Wild 
Garden, Robinson referred to Corot when explaining his decision to build a sunk fence gar- 
landed with roses instead of an iron fence: “such a visible tangible fence,” he claimed, “will last 
for many years and might come in the foreground of a picture by Corot or Turner.’*! In his later 
book The English Flower Garden, Robinson held up Corot and J. M. W. Turner, along with the 
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7. Alfred Parsons, “Lilies Coming Up through Carpet of White Arabis,” 
in William Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1881 (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


English watercolorist John Crome and the painter Alfred Parsons, as artists that gardeners should 
emulate if they wanted to create true art based on beauty and nature.* 

In general, Robinson’s art collection provided a powerful model for the task of imitating 
nature in the garden. While Robinson never attempted to replicate landscapes by the artists in his 
collection, he derived artistic principles from their images, and he clearly wanted the readings of 
rusticity and naturalness associated with their paintings to be transferred to his garden designs.* 
Such readings obscured the inherent artificialness of Robinson’s wild garden (with its graduated 
and intermingled arrangement of vegetation) and rendered it into a simulacrum of the idealized 
pastoral countryside. 

Alfred Parsons played a crucial role in representing the wild garden as a distillment of the 
rural English landscape. Parsons provided illustrations for Robinson’s books and magazine ar- 
ticles and thus had tremendous impact on the public reception of Robinson’s theories. He was a 
member of the Broadway Group, a circle of artists and writers including E. A. Abbey, John Singer 
Sargent, and Henry James, who used the Cotswold wool town as picturesque material for their 
work. Parsons was known as a plein-air landscapist, a flower painter, and a garden designer. 
Henry James referred to Parsons as “the best of men as well as the best of landscape painters and 
gardeners” and claimed that he possessed “‘an inexhaustible feeling for the country in general, 


[and] his love of the myriad English flowers is perhaps the fondest part of it.”® 
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8. Alfred Parsons, “The Giant Scabious,” in William Robinson, 
The Wild Garden, 1881 (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 





In his illustrations for The Wild Garden, Parsons turned his love of the English countryside 
and flowers to good use, creating images which Robinson insisted were “after nature.’** Estab- 
lishing that Parsons’ images were “after nature” was essential for Robinson for it indicated that 
the wild gardens depicted by Parsons resembled nature and, moreover, suggested that the garden 
had been executed and were thus attainable for readers. 


and the late nineteenth-century nostalgia for old, rural England can be seen in his commitment, in 1882, to illustrate a 
text by the author Arabella Buckely on Darwin (letter from Edmund Gosse to Alfred Parsons, 20 November 1882) and his 
friendship with the author Thomas Hardy, who wrote to Parsons telling him “I am really delighted to hear that you are 
working in Somersetshire, I wish you painted there more, so as to become of future generations the old Crome of that 
county” (letter from Thomas Hardy to Alfred Parsons, 24 July 1910), Alfred Parsons Correspondence, BA 11, 302, 
Hereford and Worcester County Record Office, England. 
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9. Alfred Parsons, “Tiger Lilies in Wild Garden at Great Tew,” in William Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1881 
(photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


Parsons’ illustrations were also important for clarifying many of Robinson’s principles, which 
were vaguely described and, as Robinson himself admitted, easily misunderstood.*’ In the illus- 
trated editions of The Wild Garden, Robinson frequently pointed to Parsons’ vignettes to explain 
his theories, especially artfully grouping and massing plants.** For example, Robinson advised 
readers to study Parsons’ sketch of hardy lilies and white Arabis to understand the beauty of 
cloaking the naked earth and allowing tall plants “to rise in their own way through the turf or 
spray” (Fig. 7).*’ Parsons’ images also supported Robinson’s theories about the beauty of freely 
grown hardy plants. By artistically rendering plants and trees formerly excluded from gardens, 
such as the Giant Scabious, which Parsons portrayed with elegant, graceful stems interwoven in 
intricate patterns, he reinforced Robinson’s contention that these species could be beautiful 


87 Tbid., vii. Although it should be noted that Parsons’ images were also occasionally misunderstood. For ex- 


ample, although Robinson intended wild gardens to be created only at the edges of existing parks or gardens, readers 
often planted wild gardens throughout their grounds since Parsons’ illustrations did not indicate that wild gardens were 
situated along the outer perimeters of pleasure grounds. According to the garden historian Richard Bisgrove, readers took 
the illustrations “as a suggestion to scatter yuccas, pampas, reeds, and retinosporas freely over the whole lawn.” Bisgrove, 
The National Tiust Book of the English Garden, 194. 

88 For example,“An interesting point in favor of the wild garden is the succession of effects which it may afford, 
and which are suggested by the illustrations on the next pages, both showing a succession of life on the same spot of 
ground.” Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1881, 71. 
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10. Alfred Parsons, “Colonies of Poet’s 
Narcissus and Broad-Leaved 
Saxifrage,” 1880, in William Robinson, 
The Wild Garden, 1881 
(photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 





additions to the wild garden (Fig. 8).°? Robinson’s claim that plants set among “some ... graceful 
wild spray” were “more attractive than any garden denizen” was also substantiated by Parsons’ 
artwork.”' Stark illustrations of botanical specimens placed against a white background, such as 
those Parsons produced for the rose connoisseur Ellen Willmott, would have seriously under- 
mined Robinson’s argument. Parsons instead provided Robinson with images that portrayed the 
plants in situ, with their delicate, curving petals set against lightly etched backgrounds (Fig. 9). 
Such illustrations demonstrated the important role the greater environment played in highlight- 
ing each plant’s particular beauty and implicitly reinforced the connections between wild gardens 
and Darwinism. 

Parsons’ illustrations were especially important in disseminating the design principle for 
which Robinson is perhaps best known—naturalizing spring bulbs.” For the frontispiece of the 


°° Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1894, 268. 
?! Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1881, 4. 

92 The Art Journal, for example, in its review of the 1894 edition of The Wild Garden, pointed to the scattering of 
spring bulbs as one of Robinson’s major contributions to gardening. “Notes on Art Books,” Art Journal, n.s., 33 (1894), 
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1881 edition of The Wild Garden, Parsons depicted a group of narcissus planted underneath a 
flowering rhododendron ensconced in a wood (Fig. 10). This image exemplified Robinson’s 
principle that the spaces between bushes, formerly “garden graveyards,” should be “embellished” 
with “rare exotic wildlings.’”? Perhaps even more important, the image demonstrates how art 
reaffirmed the supposed naturalness of the wild garden. 

By utilizing nineteenth-century landscape painting practices, Parsons was able to present 
the wild garden as an integrated whole. In the 1881 frontispiece, for example, a detailed fore- 
ground executed in accordance with Pre-Raphaelite practices of closely observing plant material 
is combined with a graduated arrangement of middle ground and background through which 
the viewer’s eye is led by such devices as curving paths or twisted tree trunks. These artistic 
devices synthesize the various plant components of the wild garden into a harmonious whole; a 
highly detailed foreground composed of densely planted flowers gives way smoothly to a middle 
ground of shrubs and trees that melts imperceptibly into a wooded background. There is no 
evidence of the gardener’s hand, such as worked soil or staked flowers. The rhododendron and 
daffodils, artificial introductions, are treated as commonplace elements within a woodland scene. 
The artificialness of the garden is disguised further by Parsons’ use of artistic conventions associ- 
ated with plein-airism, such as the depiction of a detailed foreground set against a more hazily 
rendered background. Parsons’ image, in effect, naturalized the wild garden. Furthermore, by 
presenting an image of supposedly untouched nature in accordance with contemporary art prac- 
tices, Parsons provided demonstrable evidence for Robinson’s theory that introducing hardy 
exotics into English landscapes would result in “beautiful pictures.””* 

Parsons’ images were also well received by art critics, who argued that the wild garden 
provided not only idyllic scenes of nature, but also moral reform aimed at jaded urban dwellers. 
The Art Journal, in its 1881 review of Robinson’s book, for example, claimed that the wild garden 
could counter the growth of urbanism and industrialism, which threatened to turn the English 
(nostalgically, if inaccurately, remembered as rural people) into “a town-loving people.” The 
corrupting influence of city life was in danger of destroying Englanders’ “devotion to country 
life and country pursuits,” especially the “love of flowers and their cultivation.’ The wild garden, 
the reviewer argued, revived this traditional love of gardens and could lead “weary Londoners . . . 
back to those simpler joys of nature and her offerings, on which for so long we have seemed to 
turn our backs.” 

This reviewer’s comments are important for establishing the therapeutic and didactic as- 
pects of the wild garden. First, it was understood as a way to bring urbanites into contact with 
nature, figured as pure and healthy in contrast to the corrupted and diseased city. Second, the 
wild garden was perceived as a way to undo the devastating effects of industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, and the agricultural depression. Thus described, the wild garden was positioned as a pana- 


°3 Robinson, The Wild Garden, 1881, 51, 53. 
°4 Parsons’ image also repudiated Loudon’s claim that trees and flowers should never be placed together to form 
one picture, since landscapes by eminent artists and great masters never depicted detailed flowers in the foregrounds of 
their paintings. Parsons’ painting therefore gave Robinson another opportunity to refute Loudon and his notion that 
gardens should never imitate nature. Loudon, “On Mixing Herbaceous Flowering Plants with Trees and Shrubs,” 413-14. 


° “Art in the Garden,” Art Journal, n.s.,21 (January 1882), 10-11. 
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11. Alfred Parsons, The Terrace Wall, Gravetye, watercolor. Collection of Mr. Peter Herbert, Gravetye Manor 


cea for individual citizen and nation, both believed to be suffering from stresses of industrial 
capitalism. Even those who could not afford a wild garden could enjoy its benefits through 
Parsons’ illustrations, which offered up the wild garden as a picture, exactly as Robinson wanted 
it to be understood. 

In a subsequent venue, Parsons’ images of gardens were once again presented as beautiful, 
consumable objects and endowed with significant social meanings. In March 1891, Parsons ex- 
hibited several views of Gravetye in his one-man exhibition of garden paintings at the fashion- 
able Fine Arts Society in London (Fig. 11). Henry James contributed an accompanying catalogue 
essay in which he described English gardens as ideal symbols of the nation’s stability, prosperity, 
and love of privacy, citing the gardens at Gravetye as an example.”° In short, he rendered Parsons’ 
gardens into symbols of national identity. The critics concurred. The reviewer for The Illustrated 
London News, for example, took Parsons’ drawings as an opportunity to emphasize the merits of 
English gardens which, according to the reviewer, revealed “the continuity of our national life . . . 
each succeeding generation or family .. . linked together by a love of flowers and nature.””” The 
Times also praised the paintings, calling them “vivid and brilliant presentations of the most de- 
lightful aspects of England.” 

Such interpretations of Parsons’ garden paintings (and by implication Robinson’s garden 
itself) rendered them appealing to the Fine Art Society’s upper middle- and upper-class patrons. 
As Jan Marsh has explained in her history of the “back-to-the-land” movement, these classes in 
particular were engulfed by “a sudden rush of nostalgia for rural life.’ Fearing that the deteriorat- 
ing condition of England’s inner cities would lead to social instability and economic decline, they 


°6 Henry James, “Gardens and Orchards,” in Catalogue of a Collection of Drawings by Alfred Parsons with a Prefatory 


Note by Henry James, London, 1891, 3-5. 
°7 “The Fine Art Society’s Gallery,” The Illustrated London News, 14 March 1891, 350. 
98 “Art Exhibitions,” The Times (London), 10 March 1891, 3. 
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12. Henry G. Moon, Warren’s Wood, 
watercolor, 1903. Collection of 
Mr. Peter Herbert, Gravetye 
Manor 





turned to the countryside where health and happiness were located. “Love of the country be- 
came an article of faith” for the upper middle class. °’ Gardens, representing a domesticated, 
productive, and pleasurable countryside, became symbols of both the upper middle class and the 
nation. This context provided a receptive atmosphere for Robinson’s wild garden, purported to 
represent unspoiled, rustic nature. 

Robinson’s claims as to the naturalness of the wild garden and its artistic appeal were sup- 
ported by a number of other artists in addition to Parsons. Robinson encouraged artists to paint 
his gardens at Gravetye, favoring plein-air artists sympathetic to his artful, studied re-presentation 
of wild nature (Fig. 12).'°° In 1891, H. G. Moon, an exhibitor at the Royal Academy who 
worked as an illustrator for The Garden, and the artist W. E. Norton visited Gravetye to sketch 
flowers and landscapes, and Robinson insisted that they “stay for the season and study the beauty 
of the place from the landscape painter’s point of view entirely which they accordingly did??!"! 


99 Marsh, Back to the Land, 4. 

100 For an overview of Robinson’s practice of commissioning artists to illustrate his books and journals, see 
Judith R. Tankard, “William Robinson and the Art of the Book,” Hortus 7 (1993), 21-30. 

101 Robinson, “Gravetye,” vol. 1, 259. 
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13. Beatrice Parsons, Spring Wood, Gravetye, Sussex, watercolor. 
Courtesy of the Christopher Wood Gallery, London (photo: Christopher Wood Gallery) 


The result was a joint exhibition by Norton and Moon at Mr. Gooden’s London gallery in 
November 1892 for which Robinson wrote a catalogue essay in which he asserted that when 
designing his gardens and the surrounding landscape at Gravetye “artistic considerations were 
never lost sight of?’ In 1895, H. G. Moon returned to paint at Gravetye along with the artists 
H. A. Olivier, Alfred Parsons, and Mark Fisher, a prominent plein-air painter who belonged to 
the Royal Academy and the New English Art Club. Fisher painted a great deal of the grounds to 
Robinson’s gratification, “proving,” as Robinson put it, “that the garden can be made artistic and 
beautiful to those best fitted to judge.’'°? Robinson was clearly eager to capitalize on the favor- 
able publicity paintings of his gardens by prominent artists could generate. 

Even artists outside Robinson’s close circle promoted wild gardens and Robinson’s aes- 
thetic of simulated naturalness. The watercolorist Beatrice Parsons, for example, devoted her 


102 Tbid., 261-63. Reviewers generally appreciated the exhibition, although The Times’ critic accused the artists 
of being handicapped by “looking at Nature through Corot’s eyes.” Robinson, in his personal copy of this review, wrote 
“rubbish” beside this comment, suggesting that he did not find a Corot-like approach a hindrance to representing English 
scenery. Robinson, “Gravetye,” vol. 1, 267. 

103 Robinson, “Gravetye,” vol. 2, 98. 
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14. “Narcissus Time in Warren’s Wood, Gravetye,” in Wilhelm Miller, What England Can Teach Us about Gardening, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1911 (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


painting Spring Wood, Gravetye, Sussex (n.d.) to the vast number of narcissus and daffodils with 
which Robinson filled his woods in accordance with his principle of scattering spring bulbs 
throughout the lawn and woods (Fig. 13). By using a subsuming palette of warm greens and 
browns which harmonized the flowers with the rest of the landscape, Parsons reinforced Robinson’s 
theory that foreign exotics could be naturalized easily into English gardens. 

The American garden designer Wilhelm Miller, a tireless promoter of the natural style, 
included a photograph of Robinson’s daffodil wood almost duplicating Beatrice Parsons’ paint- 
ing in his book What England Can Teach Us about Gardening (1911). Appended to the photograph 
was the label “A Natural Wood, with no Landscape Gardening save the introduction of Narcissi” 
(Fig. 14)."°* Miller’s text, like Parsons’ watercolor, obscured the actual artifice of Robinson’s 
woods, which were underplanted with non-native flowers, fenced-in to hinder rabbits, and 
scrupulously maintained. It should be remembered that although the wild garden was read by 
critics as a re-creation of England’s unspoiled countryside, it was a highly artificial creation, 
relying on horticultural manipulation and technology. The inherent unnaturalness of the natural 
garden should also remind us that proclaiming a garden to be natural or wild is an ideological act, 
done to serve specific purposes. 


104 Wilhelm Miller, What England Can Teach Us about Gardening, Garden City, N.Y., 1911, facing page 60. 
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In the case of the wild garden, it responded to and, in turn, shaped the ideas of evolution- 
ists, Vitalists, social reformers, anti-imperialists, nationalists, artists, and adherents of the “back- 
to-the-land” movement. In the final analysis, the wild garden was anything but wild. It presented 
an aestheticized image of nature, which appealed to the rustic and nationalistic impulses of 
middle- and upper-class urban consumers. 


Influence of “The Wild Garden” 

Robinson’s contemporaries clearly welcomed his re-presentation of nature. A number of 
books emulating Robinson’s were published, such as S. W. Fitzherbert’s The Book of the Wild 
Garden (1903). Professional garden designers and even landscape architects affiliated with the 
formalist movement, such as the Italian revivalist H.A. Peto and the Arts and Crafts trained C. E. 
Mallows, included wild gardens in their landscape plans. A number of wealthy amateurs, such as 
Ellen Willmott and G. F Wilson, took up wild gardening on a grand scale.’” Ireland proved a 
particularly hospitable climate for wild gardens, and David Ottewill has discussed the Robinsonian 
gardens erected there by Lord Lansdowne, Samuel Heard, and the 4th Earl of Dunraven.'° 
Robinson, in the later editions of The Wild Garden, praised the wild gardens planted by Mr. 
Hewitson and G. F Wilson as well as those at the estates of Crowsley, Brockhurst, Longleat, and 
Tew Park. Much work still remains to be done, however, in identifying gardens influenced by 
Robinson’s theories and in determining why homeowners chose wild gardens. 

Preliminary answers to these questions can be established by examining three contempora- 
neous discussions of wild gardens: Country Life’s report of the wild garden at Oakwood, E. M. 
Forster’s description of a garden in the novel Howard’s End (1910), and Gertrude Jekyll’s portrait 
of her gardens at Munstead Wood. In all three of these accounts, wild gardens were promoted as 
a way to improve both the individual and the nation. 

The gardens of Oakwood, the subject of a 1900 profile by Country Life, were the property 
of the businessman and former Royal Horticultural Society treasurer George Ferguson Wilson 
(Fig. 15). Wilson began these gardens at his sixty-acre estate in 1878, and in 1903 they were given 
to the Royal Horticultural Society as part of the Wisley estate. The 1900 article was devoted 
primarily to describing the contents of Wilson’s garden, but this discussion was prefaced by an 
analysis of the social values of gardens. Gardens and gardening were described as respites from the 
tensions caused by the recent Boer War, which had dragged on much longer than anticipated, 
and the growth of commercial capitalism, thought to be sapping the strength and energy of 
England’s professional elite:““The story we are about to relate should interest all who are devoted 
to gardening, that love of flowers which seems ingrained in our national character, and, which, 


105 The H. A. Peto manuscript held at Dumbarton Oaks contains several pages of Peto’s sketches for wild 


gardens; see H. A. Peto, Manuscript ( Journal of Photographs, Drawings, and Plans of Gardens), 62-65, Garden Library, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C. For more on H.A. Peto’s design for Wayford Manor, which included a wild garden, 
see Ottewill, The Edwardian Garden, 150. For C. E. Mallows’ plan for Tirley Garth, which included a wild garden, see 
“Architectural Gardening: IH, With Illustrations after Designs by C. E. Mallows, F R.1.B.A.,” The Studio 45 (1908), 31— 
34. For more on Ellen Willmott’s garden at Warley Place, see Bisgrove, The English Garden, 235-36, and Audrey Le Lievre, 
Miss Willmott of Warley Place: Her Life and Gardens, Boston, 1980. 

106 Ottewill, The Edwardian Garden, 53. 
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15.“On the Slope near the Cottage,” in “Heatherbank and Oakwood, The Residence and Garden 
of Mr. G. FE Wilson, ER.S.,’ Country Life 8 (1900) (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


in these days of unrest, of wars and rumours of wars, of fierce competition and striving for 
mastery, has a soothing refining influence, permeating to the nation’s advantage its home life. We 
are transforming ourselves into a nation of gardeners.”!°” 

The author of the article then praised wild gardens for drawing homeowners’ attention to 
the beauty of plants in woodland settings. The author proposed that the fashion for wild gardens 
encouraged homeowners not to leave their gardens in the hands of gardeners, who often pre- 
ferred bedded-out gardens, but to oversee the garden themselves and thus benefit directly from 
the “peaceful influence of the love of plants.”'’’ Wild gardens, Country Life asserted, could repair 
the harm caused to the nation and the individual by the stresses of modern life. 

The wild garden as a symbol of an essential Englishness rooted in rural life and in distinct 


opposition to the city is reiterated in E. M. Forster’s novel Howard’s End, published in 1910.!°? In 


107 “teatherbank and Oakwood, The Residence and Garden of Mr. G. FE Wilson, ER.S.,” Country Life 8 (1900), 
304. 

108 Tid. 

109 Forster was probably well aware of the fashion for wild gardens, having visited Edward Carpenter's socialist 
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the opening passage of the novel, Helen Schlegel describes the rural home (Howard’s End) of the 
Wilcox family, whom she is visiting, in a letter to her sister. While she does not explicitly use the 
term wild garden, the garden she describes includes many features of a wild garden: a meadow 
dotted with wildflowers and framed by elms, oaks, fruit trees, and vines, with a rose-covered 
hedge separating Howard’s End from the nearby farmyard.''° This scene is not at all what Helen 
expected, and she asks her sister, “Why did we settle that their house would be all gables and 
wiggles, and their garden all gamboge-coloured paths? I believe simply because we associate 
them with expensive hotels.” 

Helen evidently believed that the Wilcoxes, because they were nouveau-riche, would pos- 
sess a garden composed of intricately patterned gravel walks or parterres. Instead, she found a 
garden redolent of natural scenery and rusticity. The garden belonged to Mrs. Wilcox, described 
as modest and country born in distinction from her husband, a brash wealthy imperialist who 
saved Howard’s End without realizing its significance.''’ Howard’s End, readers eventually learn, 
symbolizes old, rural England from which the nation derives its strength and continuity. '! 

The presentation of rustic scenery in picturelike scenes was Robinson’s legacy to the twen- 
tieth century. In England, Gertrude Jekyll, who took over the editorship of Robinson’s maga- 
zine The Garden in 1899, was an especially vigilant promoter of wild gardens. In her many books, 
she featured wild gardens, and her writings were threaded throughout with Robinsonian refer- 
ences. For example, in a description of her gardens at Munstead Wood published in Home and 
Garden (1900), Jekyll described how she was able to “imperceptibly join” the wilder ground to 
the garden proper by planting native plants at the upper end of the dell and by marking the dell’s 
descent to the cultivated garden with foreign plants “suited to wild grounds, such as the white 
Wood Lily (Trillium) of Canada and the northern states of America.”''? Echoing Robinson, 
Jekyll praised the “endless variety of simple pictures” her dell offered.'"* 

Robinson’s greatest influence upon Jekyll, hinted at in her description of her dell, was his 
premise that gardens were works of art. Jekyll developed this theme throughout her texts, both in 
relation to herbaceous borders and natural gardens. For example, in her first book, Wood and 
Garden (1899), she proclaimed, “I am strongly for treating garden and wooded ground in a 
pictorial way” in order to achieve “the beauty and harmony” necessary for gardens to fulfil their 
main purpose—giving “delight and refreshment of mind.”!!> Jekyll’s book, written to reinforce 
“the love of a garden, already so deeply implanted in the English heart,” linked individual and 


national rejuvenation to the creation of pictorial-based gardens. ''® 


colony at Millthorpe where wild gardening was taken up as a way to restore man’s relationship with nature and sponsor 
a new harmonious, natural way of life. Peter C. Gould, Early Green Politics: Back to Nature, Back to the Land, and Socialism 
in Britain, 1880-1900, New York, 1988, 27. 

0 E.M. Forster, Howard’s End, New York, 1921, 3-5. 

Ibid., 22. 

Ibid., 204-5. 

Gertrude Jekyll, Home and Garden, reprinted Woodbridge, 1982, 136. 

Ibid., 135. For a discussion of Jekyll’s belief in the necessity of artistic training in order to create beautiful 
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gardens, see pp. 43, 347. 
5 Gertrude Jekyll, Wood and Garden, London, 1899, 2. 
6 Tbid., 1. 
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Jekyll’s admiration of Robinson’s wild garden, however, was somewhat muted by her ad- 
mission that wild gardens required careful planting and arranging to achieve the look of unculti- 
vated nature. In her books she cautioned readers against lavishly imitating nature and advised that 
“pictorial effect” required much “coaxing and persuading.’!'” The flower expert Dean S. Reynolds 
Hole (to whom Robinson had dedicated The Wild Garden) concurred, writing that “he who 
proposes to lay out a Wild Garden must have very distinctly in his mind’s eye the effect which he 


“18 The garden writer C. W. Earle even more 


intends to produce.” If not, “the results are ghastly. 
emphatically expressed her doubts about wild gardens. “Wild gardening,’ she wrote, is “‘a delu- 
sion and a snare,” requiring “the most judicious planting with consummate knowledge and 
experience of the plants.”''!? As these accounts make clear, although many writers promoted wild 
gardens as universally appealing, they were probably realizable for only a limited class who could 
afford the required land, servants, and plant material. 

Despite these reservations, Robinson’s wild garden spread quickly beyond England. Not 
surprisingly, when imported to other countries the wild garden’s associations of Englishness fell 
away. Most designers instead focused upon Robinson’s premise that garden designers should 
emulate artists when creating natural gardens.'”” For example, the American garden designer 
Wilhelm Miller, in his Cyclopedia of Horticulture (1900), instructed his American readers to pur- 
chase illustrated editions of Robinson’s The Wild Garden for guidance in making “nature-like 
pictures with the help of plants.’!?! The important influence Robinson’s theories had upon 
twentieth-century garden design will be addressed in many of the following papers in this vol- 
ume. 

Within the context of late nineteenth-century England, Robinson’s wild garden stood at 
the intersection of several different, yet complementary, discourses on nature. Robinson capital- 
ized upon the theories of Arts and Crafts reformers, evolutionists, and Vitalists in determining the 
makeup of the wild garden. To establish the appearance and naturalism of the wild garden, he 
relied upon contemporaneous representations of unspoiled landscapes by leading artists. Under- 
lying much of this study of nature was a desire to restore England’s countryside to her preindustrial 
appearance. The popularity of the wild garden lay in its promise of a richly planted rural land- 
scape that could counteract the destructive effects of urbanization and industrialization and re- 
vive Englanders’ supposedly indigenous love of their rural countryside. This promise cloaked the 
elaborately constructed and highly artificial character of the wild garden and naturalized its 
participation in the ideologies of class and national identity. 


117 Jekyll, Home and Garden, 136. 

118 os: Reynolds Hole, Our Gardens, London, 1899, 236. 

119 CW. Earle, Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden, London, 1897, 170. 

120 Americans had been introduced to the wild garden in 1876 when Robinson wrote an essay, “The Wild 

Garden in America,” for The Rural New Yorker. For a discussion of landscape gardens as art in the American context, see 

William H. Gerdts, Down Garden Paths: The Floral Environment in American Art, Rutherford, 1983, 111-23. For informa- 

tion on the German designer Willy Lange’s adoption of wild gardens, see Wolschke-Bulmahn, ““The Wild Garden’ and 

the ‘Nature Garden.” 
121 Wilhelm Miller, “Wild Garden,” in Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, by L. H. Bailey and Wilhelm Miller, 


New York, 1902, 1977-78. Miller was cognizant of Alfred Parsons’ important contributions to the wild garden, and in his 
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1911 book What England Can Teach Us about Gardening he included a photograph of Parsons’ studio in recognition of his 


work. 
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he subtitle of this essay derives from my sense that Warren H. Manning’s advocacy of wild 

gardens was an expression, primarily, of his pragmatism. This said, however, I also maintain 
that Manning’s stance was bolstered by more ideological purposes, in particular a desire to help 
establish a distinctive American landscape style. Manning’s role as an advocate of the wild garden 
has been overshadowed by such figures as Wilhelm Miller and Jens Jensen, whose politicized 
rhetoric offers a more sharply focused set of ideological concerns than do Manning’s scattered 
articles. At least one other circumstance has contributed to the obfuscation of Manning’s ideas: 
his tendency to combine diverse stylistic influences and garden types when patrons or architects 
asked him to do so. Nonetheless, Manning’s extensive work in this genre figures more promi- 
nently in the larger American picture of wild gardens and gardening than has previously been 
assumed. 


Introduction 

By 1900, burgeoning wealth and heightened cultural insecurities in the United States had 
focused new attention on questions of style in the arts, particularly landscape design. As incomes 
grew and American citizens prepared to adjust their surroundings accordingly, many were eager 
to abandon their subservience to European cultural models in favor of an indigenous, American 
style. American scientists had come to a similar juncture decades earlier, encouraged, in Stephen 
J. Gould’s view, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, who warned his colleagues that they had “listened too 
long to the courtly muses of Europe.’ Emerson’s call to arms proved effective, or at least pro- 
phetic, as American scientists rapidly achieved independence from their European forefathers: 
“We will walk on our own feet; we will work with our own hands; we will speak our own 


minds.”' A similar cultural revolution occurred among painters. By mid-decade, the Hudson 


This paper is based on an earlier version presented at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in May 1993.1 would 
like to thank the society for its early encouragement and the following individuals for their support and advice: Lucy 
Ireland Weller, Lance Neckar, Keith Morgan, Martha Mayo, John Franklin Miller, Christopher Vernon, William Grundmann, 
Carol Betsch, and Michael Karson. I am particularly grateful to Joachim Wolschke-Bulmahn, who read a draft version and 
offered several suggestions for improvement. 

1 Emerson quoted in S. J. Gould, The Mismeasure of Man, New York, 1981, 42. 
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River School, led by Thomas Cole, had identified the first truly American subject matter— 
landscape—and thereby achieved at least partial liberation from Europe. 

Through the writings of Andrew Jackson Downing ca. 1840, Americans were introduced 
to the notion of “fitness” in landscape design and given models for residences and grounds that 
attracted middle- and upper-income homeowners. Downing’s stylistic approach, however, was 
soon replaced by a Beaux-Arts—inspired formalism that offered sumptuous, architecturally deter- 
mined landscapes to the legions of wealthy Americans who wanted more out of their homes and 
gardens than just beautiful places to live. 

By the last decades of the nineteenth century, the question of landscape style had become a 
subject of forceful debate in the popular and professional press. The biases of the country’s lead- 
ing landscape theoreticians, most of them practitioners, clustered in two general stylistic camps.* 
The formalists advocated architecturally determined, often symmetrical spaces and a subsidiary 
role for plants. The informalists recommended a naturalistic approach that relied heavily on 
plants to establish spatial structure and character. Warren Henry Manning (1860-1938) (Fig. 1), 
who came of professional age as this stylistic debate erupted full force, joined it enthusiastically. 
Several articles, letters, and Manning’s unpublished autobiography advocate a new type of dis- 
tinctively American garden—a “nature” or wild garden.? 

Manning’s wild gardens take on particularly vivid meaning when viewed against the con- 
temporary landscape work of his architectural colleagues. Early twentieth-century formal gar- 
dens, in general, were characterized by extensive use of ornament within a cohesive stylistic 
program, developing outwardly from the house with little regard for the lay of the land.* In 
appearance and principle, they differed markedly from the naturalistic gardens Manning was 
recommending. It is not surprising that the exaggerated polarities gave rise to lively discussion. 

The intensity of the debate was precipitated, in part, by the World’s Columbian Exposition 
of 1893, a watershed of economic prosperity and anxious, artistic soul searching. The “white 
city” laid out by David H. Burnham and Frederick Law Olmsted expressed not only the hopes 
but the fears of a country preoccupied with discovering cultural legitimacy in its own short 
history. Borrowed from the classical past and recombined like so many toy blocks, the exposition’s 
architecture and landscape architectural framework communicated a timeless vision of tumes- 
cent, marbled perfection. Hundreds of thousands of Americans were reassured and dazzled by the 
display. While some criticized the pastiche of borrowed forms, many architects and landscape 
architects recycled the classical imagery through cities, parks, and residences throughout the 
country.° 


2 For a more detailed discussion of the issues and a review of the period literature, see R. Karson, The Muses of 
Gwinn: Art and Nature in a Garden Designed by Warren H. Manning, Charles C. Platt, and Ellen Biddle Shipman, New York, 
1995. 

3° Although this paper takes as its point of departure Manning’s unpublished essay “The Nature Garden,’ Man- 
ning soon came to use the term wild garden to describe this type of landscape. I have used “wild garden” throughout this 
paper for consistency. 

4 When interviewed by Landscape Architecture Quarterly in 1912, Platt urged landscape architects not to let the 
natural conditions of the site limit their design, “rather remould them nearer to the heart’s desire.” See C. Lay, “An 
Interview with Charles A. Platt,’ Landscape Architecture 2 (January 1912), 127. 


> Manning’s close observation of existing woodland conditions presaged his involvement with resource-based 
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1. Warren Manning, 
Warren H. Manning Collection 
(photo: Center for Lowell History, 
University of Massachusetts at Lowell) 





Charles Platt’s less insistent residential neoclassicism, which emerged a few years after the 
Chicago exposition, offered a flexible prototype for the new American country place and influ- 
enced other architects and landscape architects engaged in similar pursuits. Platt’s most enduring 
spatial contribution—to treat house and garden as a single unit—gave homeowners increased 
access to their surroundings and a new and pleasing visual order to the garden and led certain 
critics, including Herbert Croly, to identify Platt as the progenitor of the new American style.° 
But many painters, poets, and landscape architects, Warren Manning among them, rejected the 
Italian model, firm in their conviction that a truly American style could be derived only from 
indigenous sources. 

Manning and his colleagues soon discovered, however, that wild gardens were a tough style 
to sell to clients.’ They did not strike many prospective customers as particularly new, nor did 
they lend themselves to croquet or any other of a dozen civilized activities, including flower 


city planning and sophisticated inventory systems that utilized grids and overlays to organize data. Rather than reorganize 
city centers by imposing new circulation patterns—as proponents of the City Beautiful movement recommended— 
Manning advocated multiple neighborhood-based centers that responded to existing patterns of use. 

© See K. Morgan, Charles A. Platt: The Artist as Architect, New York, 1985. 

7 George F Pentecost, Jr., offered his observation that many landscape architects’ stubborn adherence to the 
natural style was costing them work. See G. Pentecost, Jr., “The Formal and Natural Style,’ The Architectural Record 12 
(1901), 174-94. 
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gardening, that rich Americans wanted to try. Not surprisingly, it was the increasingly elegant 
and versatile classical vocabulary that appealed most to the new American elite, particularly in the 
northeast where Manning began his practice. 

Nonetheless, Manning pursued his version of the wild garden throughout his career, in a 
wide range of geographic regions, with many different clients, few of whom adopted it as the 
predominant style of their properties.* He accommodated his clients’ diverse tastes and needs 
while attempting to persuade them of his point of view. “I would not for a moment have the 
reader think,” he wrote, “that there is not a place for the flower garden, the rose garden, and the 
lawn. I would have them recognize that nature’s garden offers another type of beauty that is 
infinitely more varied in detail and in interest, ... than the flower garden with its masses of 
brilliant colors.’? In general, Manning’s most effective residential designs were those that capital- 
ized on his planning and planting skills; his best estate work was executed in conjunction with 
talented architects whose sense of line and proportion far exceeded his own. Manning’s wild 
gardens often nestled among several other features or provided transitions to still wilder territory 
at the property’s perimeter. 


Childhood and Apprenticeship 

In his unpublished autobiography, Manning linked early observations of nature and playful 
experiments in landscape design. “My education was begun,” Manning wrote, “by my mother 
leading me about the home garden and showing me birds, flowers, toads, butterflies, and beetles. 
Seeing my first snake was a thrilling event. ... I modelled in sand and mud hills, valleys, tunnels, 
houses, roads, and gardens with pools. The trees were branchy weed tops; there were moss lawns, 
and tiny weeds and other flowers for the gardens.” In the same pages, Manning credited his 
mother, Lydia, a watercolorist, with instilling in him a desire to make “America a finer place in 
which to live.’'® The remembered correspondence between the deeply satisfying childhood 
explorations of nature and an interest in improving his country may have guided Manning’s 
choice of vocation and shaped the landscapes he later designed for his clients. 

Warren Manning’s reminiscences also included fond mention of his father, the nursery 
owner Jacob Manning, whose Reading, Massachusetts, establishment sent new introductions 
throughout the United States and Europe and provided young Warren and his brothers with long 
horticultural apprenticeships and early design experience. In 1888, at age twenty-four, Manning 
left the family nursery to “find a place with the most eminent man in the profession—Frederick 
Law Olmsted.’'' In Brookline, Manning was given immediate and increasingly heavy responsi- 


8 This paper does not include a comprehensive catalogue of Manning’s wild gardens; no such data yet exists. 
However, photographic evidence in the Manning archives at the University of Massachusetts at Lowell and at Iowa State 
University, Ames, lowa, indicates wild gardens for the following clients and locations, in addition to those discussed in the 
text: J. J. Borland (Camden, Maine), Clyde M. Carr (Lake Forest, Illinois), E. S. Burke, Jr. (Cleveland, Ohio), Stanley 
Field (Lake Bluff, Illinois), Elan Hook (no location known), George Bullock (Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York), and 
G.W. Crile (Cleveland, Ohio). This list represents only a small fraction of Manning’s probable wild garden output. 

° W. Manning, unpublished autobiography, Warren H. Manning Collection, Center for Lowell History, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Lowell, Lowell, Massachusetts, undated, 9:11. 

10 Thid., 2:1, 1:4. 
'l Tbid., 4:1. 
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bilities, chiefly in planting design, culminating in the installation of the horticultural displays at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893.'* Among Manning’s talented colleagues at the Olmsted 
office were Frederick Olmsted, Jr., John Charles Olmsted, and Charles Eliot, whose work on the 
Boston Metropolitan Park System gave Manning firsthand exposure to revolutionary planning 
methods that he would further develop and apply in many of his own projects.’ 

After a six-year apprenticeship with the Olmsted firm, Manning opened his own successful 
Boston-based practice. In addition to residential projects, Manning designed parks and park 
systems, institutional landscapes, campuses, and city plans. He also trained dozens of young 
landscape architects, including thirteen of the first supervisors for the National Park Service.'* In 
1899 he collaborated with ten colleagues to found the American Society of Landscape Architects 
and served as its president in 1914. During his term of office, he advocated strenuously and 
successfully the creation of a national park service. Manning wrote frequently on a wide range of 
topics for Landscape Architecture, Country Life in America, The Craftsman, New England Magazine, 
and other journals and newspapers. He edited a series of magazines under the patronage of his 
client Cyrus McCormick, titled Billerica. Generally considered one of the most knowledgeable 
plantsmen in the United States, Manning was also credited with introducing innovative planning 
techniques—his city plan for Birmingham, Alabama, and park system for Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, are considered seminal designs in the field. At the time of his death in 1938, Manning’s office 
listed more than 1,700 projects. Manning’s down-to-earth nature and heartfelt commitment to 
beauty left a lasting impression on his colleagues. In an unusually poetic obituary in Landscape 
Quarterly, he was remembered for his “extraordinary power of synthesis.’ The author also noted: 
“[Manning’s| sense of the unity and glory of the cosmos, including all that was in Nature and all 
that was in Man as steadily working toward a good and happy end, was almost mysticism.”!° 
Time has obscured Manning’s professional contributions, a result of the near-complete deterio- 
ration of his major landscapes and the loss of the vast majority of his office correspondence, plans, 
and drawings. 


“The Nature Garden”: An Early Treatise 
The first record of Manning’s views on wild gardens are presented in an unpublished essay 
that predates his work with Olmsted.'° The opening sentence of the “The Nature Garden” 


12 Tbid., 4:13. 
'3 Manning’s use of overlay maps during this period was particularly significant; he later developed further uses for 
these in conjunction with his own cell-based techniques for collecting and recording data. See L. Neckar, “Developing 
Landscape Architecture for the Twentieth Century: The Career of Warren H. Manning,” Landscape Journal 8 (1989), 78— 
91. 

'4 According to Martha Mayo, head librarian, Center for Lowell History, University of Massachusetts, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

15 “Warren H. Manning, Landscape Design: A Tribute to a Pioneer in a New Profession” (obituary), Landscape 


Architecture 28 (1938), 149. 
16 The immaturity of the writing style, the absence of any referral to planting in the wild garden, the use of the 
term nature as opposed to wild garden, and the use of the word landscaper (soon replaced in Manning’s writings by the term 


landscape designer or, after 1899, landscape architect) all support the assumption of an early date for this document. 
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describes a parsimonious approach to wild garden development that places Manning outside of 
the Robinsonian tradition: 


I would have you give your thoughts to a new type of gardening wherein the Land- 
scaper recognizes, first, the beauty of existing conditions and develops this beauty to the 
minutest detail by the elimination of material that is out of place in a development scheme 
by selective thinning, grubbing, and trimming, instead of by destroying all natural ground 
cover vegetation or modifying the contour, character, and water context of existing soil-”"” 


Implicit in Manning’s belief that the nature or wild garden would emerge through judicious 
pruning of the “natural” landscape was the notion that the wild garden was embedded in nature 
and could be liberated from it by the informed removal of excess material—that which was “out 
of place in development scheme.’ While Manning’s approach had philosophical implications, it 
also struck a pragmatic note: it could scarcely have been more practical or cost-efficient. 

Manning’s early wild garden treatise makes no mention of the role of planting or the intro- 
duction of non-native plants, although a brief reference to the undesirability of making adjust- 
ments to accommodate the needs of “foreigners to the soil”'’ would seem to indicate an early 
disposition to include only those plants considered native to the region. In fact, one of Manning’s 
early wild garden creations, Dolobran, included only indigenous species. Manning’s stance soon 
softened, however.'? The essay continues with a second directive: 


This new kind of gardening requires a very intimate knowledge of all native plant life 
in each locality and of the natural conditions and requirements that lead to the success of 
individual plants, groups of plants, and the association of species of plants. This knowledge 
must include, trees, shrubs, herbs, mosses, lichens, fungi, and algae; all of which may be 
incidents well worth preserving and developing when their beauty is fully recognized.” 


Manning’s attention to horticultural ephemera on the scale of lichens and fungi was un- 
usual among colleagues who typically utilized a wider lens when conceptualizing design schemes. 
The combination of his childhood experiences in nature, satisfying apprenticeship with his fa- 
ther, and his unpretentious character had instilled in him a botanical equanimity that set Man- 
ning apart from colleagues who favored the novelty of new horticultural introductions and a 
more formulaic approach to planting design. Throughout his career, Manning continued to 
poeticize to clients about trees and algae in the same breath. 

Manning’s reverence for nature’s more fleeting manifestations (such as lichen), resonated 
with Transcendentalist attitudes that celebrated the incidental as a key to the universal. That many 


17 Ww. Manning, “The Nature Garden,” unpublished essay, Warren Manning Collection, University of Massachu- 


setts, Lowell, Massachusetts, 1. 

1S Ibid. 

19 At Walden, a wild garden project for Cyrus and Harriet McCormick, ca. 1894, Manning encouraged his clients 
to introduce new plantings. “McCormick’s knowledge,” Manning later wrote, “that Thoreau ... had introduced over fifty 
new plants into the Concord woods to enrich the flora, led him to accept a like introduction of many new trees, shrubs, 
and herbs”; autobiography, 7:16. 

20 “Nature Garden,” 1. 
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New England poets and landscape painters of the period harbored sympathies similar to Manning’s 
speaks to common sources of influence. Manning’s stance—that nature’s botanical minutiae must 
be studied, appreciated, preserved, and, finally, developed in the design scheme—is reminiscent 
of a widespread tendency among American painters of the mid-nineteenth century to include 
intricately detailed plant life in the foregrounds of their canvases. Five years before Manning’s 
birth, Asher B. Durand, whose work often included such detailed botanical studies, wrote, “Ev- 
ery truthful study of near and simple objects will qualify you for the more difficult and complex; 
it is only thus you can learn to read the great book of Nature, to comprehend it, and eventually 
transcribe from its pages, and attach to the transcript your own commentaries.””! Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, in “Nature,” observed scientific as well as spiritual applications of the principle: “The 
whirling bubble on the surface of the brook admits us to the secret of the mechanics of the sky.’ 
Emerson, however, did not have to contend with the difficulty of creating an integrated design 
scheme embracing both fungi and towering oaks. Manning’s affection for such fleeting and 
visually undemanding phenomena often proved the undoing of such garden pictures. 

For Manning, preoccupation with detail seems to have been endemic in both a psychologi- 
cal and a philosophical sense. Even when confronted by a panoramic scene of great power and 
spirit, his attention was drawn to the intimacy of the small-scale incident. Manning’s experience 
of Niagara Falls, reported on the second page of “The Nature Garden,’ was dominated by 
reflections on the “frailest creations” of the falls: 


Here at the very brink, where the water sweeps by with irresistible power, there [are] 
attached to ... rocks under the water surface, long filmy fringes and threads of a brilliant 
green algae that sway back and forth constantly at a point where [they] could be seen by 
thousands of people if they could only recognize the beauty of the little things in nature and 
appreciate the power of the frailest creations to withstand the mightiest of nature’s forces.” 


Manning’s abrupt shift in focus from the creation of wild gardens to the brink of Niagara 
Falls in his essay derailed any further development of his initial wild garden idea, but a 1906 entry 
on the wild garden in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Horticulture offers a more developed set of 
observations. There Manning defined wild gardening as “that form of floriculture which 1s con- 
cerned with planting in a nature-like manner colonies of hardy plants that require a minimum of 
care.” A change in emphasis from the wild-garden-as-editing-process to a “‘form of floriculture” 
had occurred over two intervening decades of practice. During this time, Manning may have 
discovered that while most of his clients were enthusiastic about flowers, their ability to appreci- 
ate Thorvaldian subtleties of nature was, in most cases, quite limited. 

Manning’s article celebrates, in particular, the joys of wild gardening: ““No form of garden- 
ing gives greater and more lasting pleasure than that which aims to naturalize wild or garden 
plants in positions where they will appear to be growing naturally and without the intervention 
of the gardener’s art.”** Manning developed and retained this essentially Olmstedian view for his 


21 A.B. Durand, “Letters on Landscape Painting,” Letter III, Crayon 1 (31 January 1855), 66. 

22 RW. Emerson, The Selected Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Brooks Atkinson, New York, 1950, 412. 
23 “Nature Garden,” 1. 

24 W. Manning, “Wild Garden,” in L. H. Bailey, Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, New York, 1906, 1976. 
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entire career, convincing many of his clients that they would benefit greatly from participating in 
the creation and development of their wild garden properties.*? Manning, for example, sug- 
gested that Cyrus and Harriet McCormick, for whom he laid out a large wild garden ca. 1894, 
keep their front hall closet filled with axes and hatchets so that they might open views through 
the woods whenever the mood seized them.” 

Manning’s 1906 article shows his familiarity with William Robinson, whom he credits with 
both “the idea and the name of wild gardening.” Manning traces the origins of Robinson’s wild 
garden to a reaction against “formal gardening in general and particularly the extravagant use of 
tender bedding plants to the exclusion of hardy herbs of less gaudy character and of simpler and 
less expensive cultivation.”?? The emphatic contrast drawn between the showiness of tender 
plants and the simplicity and reduced expense of hardy herbs sounded an important theme that 
would guide Manning’s wild garden planting schemes for cost-conscious customers. To develop 
a twenty-acre wild garden for William Mather in 1912, Manning used a budget of less than eight 
thousand dollars. 

The 1906 article also introduces the idea that “wild gardening demands the highest intelli- 
gence and taste, close sympathy with nature, and that rare and precious quality—enjoyment of 
common and everyday things.”** On several occasions Manning linked intelligence with an 
ability to perceive and enjoy nature in his attempts to persuade clients to pursue wild gardens. In 
one exchange of 13 October 1910, Manning explained to William Mather that wild gardens 
were “for the comparatively few people who can fully appreciate the ... quiet tones of green and 
inconspicuous flowers” in contrast to “the brilliant masses of color that you can get in the open 
flower garden.” Manning’s letter continued: “Seats and other objective points will interest those 
who have not a sufficient knowledge or appreciation to enjoy the little things that appeal to the 
one who has a knowledge and love of woodland flora-’”? But many clients, like Mather, found 
themselves coveting ornamental gardens, too. In 1902 the McCormicks, who were among 
Manning’s most enthusiastic wild garden clients, called in Pittsburgh landscape architect Ralph 
Griswold to create one for them at Walden. Jens Jensen faced similar struggles;in 1926 he watched 
Clara Ford commission an enormous rose garden in the center of one of the meadows he had 
designed at Fair Lane. 

Manning’s 1906 article tackles the same question of native versus non-native species that so 
preoccupied Jensen; he reached an entirely different conclusion, a celebration of the garden as 
“cosmopolitan.” 


25 “In one classic example,’ writes Olmsted scholar Charles E. Beveridge, “[Olmsted] contrasted the effect of a 


common wild flower on a grassy bank with that of a gaudy hybrid of the same genus, imported from Japan and blooming 
under glass in an enameled vase. The hybrid would draw immediate attention, he observed, but ‘the former, while we 
have passed it by without stopping, and while it has not interrupted our conversation or called for remark, may possibly, 
with other objects of the same class, have touched us more, may have come home to us more, may have had a more 
soothing and refreshing sanitary influence.” Charles E. Beveridge, “Frederick Law Olmsted’s Theory on Landscape 
Design,” Maine Olmsted Alliance for Parks and Landscapes Newsletter (Summer—Fall 1993), 3. 

26 Manning, autobiography, 7:17. 
27 Cyclopedia, 1976. 
PF Tbide:. 197-7. 


29° Warren Manning to William Mather, 13 October 1910, Gwinn Archives. 
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Evidently, there is sufficient material for a wild garden composed exclusively of American 
plants, and naturally such material is least expensive. But the wild garden spirit is essentially 
cosmopolitan. ... While the wild garden was created to make a place for plants outside the 
garden proper, it does not exclude the garden favorites. ... There are only three tests which 


a candidate for the wild garden must pass—hardiness, vigor and interest.”*” 


Manning reiterated this opinion in his ca. 1930 autobiography: “It should ... be recognized that 
there are many of the cultivated shrubs such as the Lilacs, Forsythia, Japanese Barberry, Matri- 
mony Vine [and others], that can be established in open fields or in the woods to add to floral 
values.”*! This position places Manning firmly alongside his mentor, Olmsted, Sr., who professed 
a similar tolerance for mixing native and non-native varieties.” 

In 1915 Manning again turned to the topic of wild gardens in the new edition of Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture. In“ The Art of Making Landscape Gardens,” he emphasized, for the first 
time, the importance of the “distinction” of the wild garden, a quality that Manning felt would 
always elude “copyists” who relied on architectural form for character and identity. 


In this [profession], as in all professions, many are mere copyists, who, in all their 
problems, duplicate or adapt with minor variations, styles, plans and patterns originated by 
others to meet the special requirements and conditions of each of their problems. 

The artists of the profession as well as artists among painters of landscape are striving 
to give a quality of distinction to each of their productions. This distinction comes from a 
study of the distinctive beauty of the locality in which they work; a beauty that may be 


partly or wholly hidden by extraneous material.*° 


Manning’s work for Frank and Gertrude Seiberling in Akron, Ohio, undertaken a few years 
before this article was published, reflected this viewpoint. Manning encouraged the Seiberlings 
to purchase the property—an abandoned quarry and old peach orchard—because he felt that the 
site held great potential for the wild garden that would dominate the estate’s design.“I will say at 
the outset,” Manning wrote enthusiastically in 1911 after seeing the parcel they were consider- 
ing, “very few of the thousand or more properties I have examined and made plans for offer 
within a hundred acres so many and such varied incidents. In this great irregular pan are condi- 
tions that will make for a unique garden.’ 

Manning’s 1915 article disparages the “big formal gardens of today filled with architectural 
structures or architectural and sculptural bric-a-brac wherein foliage and flowers only serve to 


relieve the rigidity and severity of such immobile forms.’*» He advocated instead “the selection, 


30 Thid., 1978. 
31 


32 


Manning, autobiography, 295. 
Olmsted clashed sharply with Charles Eliot on this question in one landmark project, the Muddy River system; 
a compromise was reached when the men agreed that Olmsted’s mixed scheme would border one side of the river and 
Eliot’s indigenous scheme would border the other. 

33 -W. Manning, “The Art of Making Landscape Gardens,” in L.H. Bailey, The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
New York, 1915, 1783. 

34 Warren Manning to Frank Seiberling, 23 June 1911, Stan Hywet Hall and Gardens Archives, Akron, Ohio. 

35° “The Art of Making Landscape Gardens,” 1784. 
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development and refinement of broad landscape beauty.” In these schemes, Manning continued, 
“there would be little of the formality that has been mentioned ..., little of the new construc- 
tion and exotic planting.’*° 


Manning described the ideal “landscape of distinction:” 


a woodland glade walled in by splendid old trees, each one a patriarch with a ripened 
beauty and dignity that age only can give, the forest floor covered with an exquisite carpet 
of such evergreen trailing plants as linea, wintergreen, bearberry, ferns and mosses, all hav- 
ing a refinement of detail that comes only with years of natural selection and adaptation to 
special conditions. 

In the development of such a forest retreat, foliage- and branch-framed pictures would 
be opened up into the woods or to fields or distant sky-lines beyond by carefully studied 
tree and branch removals. The beauty of adjacent woodland detail such as a shrub or herb 
group in which one variety predominates, would be enhanced by the removal of other 
plants that interfered with a foliage and stem [or] floral and fruit composition already having 
or promising to have marked distinction.” 


In this, Manning’s clearest, most comprehensive view of the American wild garden, one 
senses his sharp disdain for “mere copyists who ... duplicate or adapt with minor variations, 
styles, plans and patterns originated by others.” While he does not specify which plans or patterns 
he means, he clearly implies that they are the European models influencing design during the 
period. Manning’s writing takes on an ideological cast as he outlines a new commitment to an 
approach that meets “the special requirements and conditions of each of their problems” and his 
sense that “distinction” arises from the “distinctive beauty of the locality.’ Simply put, Manning’s 
basic aesthetic stance held that wild gardens—elsewhere identified as superior to other types of 
gardens—derived their distinction from their sites and that “artists of the profession” strived to 
discover this distinction. Artistic landscape interventions—largely, the removal or addition of 
plants—served to enhance it. 


Manning and Wilhelm Miller 

A brief comparison of Manning’s wild garden ideas with those of his influential colleague 
Wilhelm Miller illustrate several differences between them, despite the fact that, at first glance, 
both men appear to have pitched tents in the same stylistic camp. In fact, both did champion the 
development of unpretentious, largely informal residential landscapes based largely on the use of 
native plants and design motives. These landscapes—in the broader sense of the word, gardens— 
were intended to offer an experience of nature and to inspire and uplift. Significantly, both men’s 
design philosophies were conceived and articulated in counterpoint to an East Coast preoccupa- 
tion with classical formalism. 

But striking differences separate Manning from Miller, whose landscape writings took on 
increasingly doctrinaire overtones as the new century unfolded. Miller’s carefully phrased po- 


36 Thid. 
37 Tbid., 1785. 
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lemics contrasted sharply with Manning’s rambling, often haphazard writings. It is likely that 
Miller’s efforts to establish a regional style necessarily involved a more cohesively articulated 
theoretical basis than Manning’; less insistent, pragmatic approach, which varied according to site 
and client. But more substantive differences also distinguish their ideas. Miller’s advocacy of 
native plants, in particular, was ideological. Manning, by contrast, recommended native species 
to his residential clients because they were readily available, inexpensive, easy to transplant, and 
easy to grow. 

A philosophical difference also distinguished Manning’s ideas from Miller’s. The Prairie 
landscape’s slow-turning rivers, omnipresent horizon, and vast sky appealed to Miller’s sense of 
the eternal in nature. Many of his articles stressed timelessness in the landscape and championed 
unchanging vistas and long-lived plants: “|The sentimentalist],’ Miller wrote in one Country Life 
in America article, “must learn many things, e.g. what is temporary and showy, like birch and 
poplar, and what is dignified and enduring, like oak and pine.’** Manning, by contrast, delighted 
in the ephemeral. His sense of the wild garden as an evolving, experimental creation set him 
apart not only from Miller but from more architecturally motivated designers, such as Platt, 
whose artistic vision was essentially timeless. Whether Manning’s education had included expo- 
sure to Darwin’s The Origin of Species is not known, but his tolerance for change in the garden 
may have been nurtured by the concept of unlimited organic change proposed in Darwin’s 
system. 

Manning’s appreciation of the garden’s transient beauty was well documented in his corre- 
spondence with individual clients and widely publicized in an article in Outlook, written by one 
of Manning’s influential colleagues. The subject of the article was Dolobran, an early wild garden 
by Manning located outside Philadelphia and commissioned while Manning was still employed 
by Olmsted, Olmsted, and Eliot. 


In this garden, the changes are quick. We visit it on a spring morning, and greet, 
freshly bloomed, a dozen friends of last year. We come back in the afternoon, and the 
curtain has risen on a new scene. One of the charms of the native plants is their evanes- 
cence. ... The garden is never two days alike, never tiresome—who wants strawberries 


every day of the year? Would these white trilliums be esteemed if with us continually?” 


The article’s author was J. Horace McFarland, author, publisher, horticulturist, and, with 
Manning, co-founder of the American Park and Outdoor Art Association. “An American Gar- 
den” celebrated the unique character of Manning’s creation, achieved, in the author’s view, 
through the exclusive use of “the free, open, hearty plant life of America.’ McFarland’s article 
also constituted a call to arms. Published in 1899, the same year that the American Society of 
Landscape Architects was founded, it opened with the observation that “there are in our broad 
land not many real American gardens. Few realize that the trend of rural decoration and lawn 


38 W. Miller, “The Fascinating Art of Making Vistas,” Country Life in America 33 (1913), 37. 

39 J. Horace McFarland, “An American Garden,” Outlook (1899), 328-29. It is significant, in the context of the 
theme of this paper, that McFarland also cited Thoreau as “one who loved and lived with American flora and fauna far 
ahead of his generation”; ibid., 328. 
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adornment in our country has been, for the most part, distinctly imitative of European forms. It 
was natural that our forefathers, when they began, as Bacon puts it, to ‘garden wisely, should 
look for models to their old homes across the Atlantic.’ But the time had arrived, McFarland’s 
argument continued, for Americans to look to “the glory of our own woods and hills, and 
discover ...the gems of our meadows and roadsides.”*” In more than eight pages of sumptuous 
pictures and prose, McFarland’s article emphasized not only the joys of the new American gar- 
den, but the responsibility of the observer to cultivate the taste necessary to appreciate it,a theme 
that also recurs in Manning’s letters to his clients. 


Manning’s Wild Garden Practice 

In many cases, Manning was able to promote wild garden projects to clients because they 
were economical, especially in comparison to formal gardens. Through many articles he also 
encouraged low- and middle-income homeowners to collect plants in the wild so they, too, 


might garden without exorbitant cost."! 


Wild garden economics also appealed to more monied 
clients, who liked the idea of controlling vast acreage without high-cost maintenance. Few of 
these clients realized at the outset of their projects that they would be paying Manning to return 
on a yearly basis, and that large-scale planting and pruning operations would continue indefi- 
nitely. Fewer still realized that Manning’s ulterior motive in urging them to acquire large land- 
holdings was to see these properties eventually become public parks and conservation areas. One 
of Manning’s lasting land conservation successes was the Akron Metropolitan Parks System, cre- 
ated, in large part, by property donated by Gertrude and Frank Seiberling, and several of their 
neighbors.” 

Manning also pursued wild garden projects for emotional reasons. In particular, he enjoyed 
the friendships that grew with clients as jobs requiring ongoing consultation stretched from years 
to decades. Manning liked accompanying his clients and their superintendents on site visits 
where he could utilize his extensive horticultural repertory to suggest changes and improve- 
ments on the spot, and then returning the following year to see how his recommendations had 
worked out. When his clients developed interest in their wild gardens and found personal plea- 
sure in developing them, Manning was even more satisfied. He came to care deeply for many of 
his customers and considered their emotional well-being, no less than their aesthetic satisfaction, 
his professional province. 


Gwinn: A Case Study 
Manning first met William Gwinn Mather in 1896 when Mather came to the Olmsted firm 
for landscape advice about his summer home in Ishpeming, Michigan. Manning soon left the 


#)) Tbid.327, 
41 See, for example, W. Manning, A Handbook for Planning and Planting Small Home Grounds, Menomonie, Wiscon- 
sin, 1899; W. Manning, A Handbook for Planning and Planting Small Home Grounds, North Billerica, Massachusetts, 1897; 
W. Manning, “Two Kinds of Bog Gardens,” Country Life in America 14 (1908), 379-80. 

42 Manning’s involvement with land conservation is outside the scope of this paper, but the link between his 
advocacy of wild gardens and his regional planning activities should be noted. Manning’s democratic powers of persua- 


sion convinced William Gwinn Mather and his wife, Elizabeth, to bequeath their Cleveland estate, Gwinn, for public use. 
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firm, but Mather was among those clients who came with him as he set up his own practice. 
Over the next forty years, Mather hired Manning for sixty design and planning projects relating 
to his business, the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, one of the country’s largest iron mining 
operations. Among the upper Michigan projects Manning completed for Mather were town 
plans, subdivisions, mines and mine buildings, school and hospital landscapes, and parks and park 
systems. 

Ten years after their first meeting, Mather wrote to the landscape architect to ask for help in 
selecting a site for a new house near Cleveland. Manning reviewed three lots under consideration 
and sent Mather a package of photographs of work by American architects, one of whom was 
Charles Platt. After long deliberation, Mather decided to hire Platt as architect of his new house, 
but because Platt customarily only accepted new jobs if he were also given jurisdiction over the 
garden, he was also invited to lay out the five-acre “home grounds.” Manning, however, was 
commissioned, in Mather’s words, to “assist in the matter of planting.” 

Mather could scarcely have fastened on two more divergent sets of design philosophies. 
While Warren Manning continued to emphasize the aesthetic superiority of informal plantings, 
Platt introduced an increasingly lavish program of formal beds, fountains, and sculpture. Over 
the course of this unusual collaboration, however, a vital equilibrium emerged between the two 
designers. Because each decision was debated until Mather’s high artistic standards were satisfied, 
neither Manning nor Platt could rely on more reflexive design repertories as they might have 
elsewhere. 

Among the several points of discussion to emerge during the course of the project was the 
design of a small, roughly rectangular wild garden flanking the estate’s front lawn. Manning 
persuaded Mather to allow him primary responsibility for the layout of the little woodland by 
pointing out that the ubiquitous flowers commonly used in the formal border, and those Platt 
was recommending for the flower garden across the lawn, were dull. By “careful selection of 
varieties,’ Manning wrote Mather, “you can ... [create] the choicest of woodland effects, grouped 
in such a way as to secure a certain amount of formality without destroying the grace, the 
intricacy, and the charm of uncultivated plants.” 

However, after three years of Manning’s experiments with woodland groundcovers (in- 
cluding waterleaf, violet, Indian and California Strawberry, trilltum, lungwort, and hepatica), 
Mather found the area “dull, “It seems to lack character,’ he wrote Manning. “One walks into 
it with the feeling that he is going to see something particularly attractive, but there is a measure, 
to me at least, of disappointment. It is indefinite.’ He asked both designers for suggestions for 
improvement. The debate between formal and informal design was, in effect, enacted on Mather’s 
front lawn. Both men stuck to their principles. While Manning recommended stepping stones 
and small bronze wildflower fountains on which mosses and algae would be encouraged to grow, 
Charles Platt’s more monumental proposal—a large dolphin fountain—won Mather’s approval. 


43 See A. R. Alanen, “Gwinn: A Model Town without Equal,” Michigan History Magazine (November—December 


1994), 33-35. 
44 W. Manning to W. Mather, 9 September 1908, Gwinn Archives. 
45 W. Mather to W. Manning, 15 September 1920, Gwinn Archives. 
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2. “Gwinn” (detail showing wild garden), Plan No. 935-59—2, prepared by Warren H. Manning Offices, Inc., 
13 January 1931. Gwinn Archives 


Based on a mélange of Italian prototypes, the fountain added precisely the focus Mather wanted, 
transforming the area’s indeterminate subtlety into a backdrop, a frame almost, for the new work 
of art. The addition of several small pieces of sculpture, benches, and a marble pergola completed 
the taming of the small wild garden. Manning appeared to have lost his case. 

But Manning was able to persuade Mather that one of the primary causes of the aesthetic 
failure of the garden had been its scale. In 1912 he convinced Mather to purchase twenty-one 
additional acres across Lake Shore Boulevard so that Manning could create a second, much larger 
wild garden there. (Manning’s alternating terminology for the second garden—”the big wild 
garden” and, sometimes, “the woods”—poses a question of definition that is beyond the scope of 
this paper to resolve. Manning never worried about this particular semantic tangle.) 

Within one month of Mather’s letter, Manning had commissioned a detailed survey of the 
land to record grades, important trees, and shrubbery masses. Undesirable plants were grubbed 
out and a trail system devised that responded to topography, vegetation, and the twisting course 
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3. Rhododendron and ferns 
in Gwinn wild garden, 
ca. 1930. Gwinn Archives 
(photo: Manning Offices) 





of a small creek. Manning’s methods echoed those outlined in his essay of nearly three decades 
earlier (Fig. 2). 

New plants for the garden came from a variety of sources. Gwinn’s resident gardener, 
George Jacques, raised several thousand from seed and cuttings according to Manning’s direc- 
tives. Thousands more were purchased from mail order nurseries throughout the East and Eu- 
rope; still more were transported from other estates in the Cleveland area and beyond. Sixteen 
boxcarloads of Rhododendron maximum were dug in the mountains of North Carolina (Fig. 3). 
Tens of thousands of bulbs came from Holland; thousands of square feet of woodland sod were 
dug in the forests of northern Michigan where Mather owned vast tracts of land in conjunction 
with his business. Work continued through the second half of the decade; several refinements, 
such as the addition of small, flowering trees, were made. One of Mather’s fleet of Cleveland- 
Cliffs steamers, designed to carry 16,000-ton loads of iron ore, transported the crated wildflow- 
ers over the Great Lakes to Cleveland’s harbor where they were unloaded and trucked to Gwinn 
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4. Bog in Gwinn wild garden, ca. 1930. Gwinn Archives (photo: Manning Offices) 


for planting. Manning later recorded more than five hundred different plants growing on Gwinn’s 
grounds.*° He did not distinguish between those that grew there of their own accord and exotic 
species (Figs. 4, 5). Mather’s enjoyment of the wild garden steadily grew over the years. His 
daughter-in-law later remarked, “*You may well believe each bank was Mr. Mather’s joy—I think, 
almost more than the formal garden beds, much as he loved fountains and the architectural 
detail.”*” Shortly before his death in 1938, Manning (Fig. 6) proposed a publication chronicling 
the development of the wild garden at Gwinn which might serve as a prototype for other estate 
development, but shrinking finances prevented the project from being realized. 


Conclusion 


The attitudes reflected in Manning’s wild gardens were articulated in other projects and 


46 Information about planting in Gwinn’s wild garden comes from a variety of sources, including: plant lists, plant 


orders, correspondence, an unpublished narrative “Gwinn” (Gwinn Archives), and Manning’s unpublished autobiogra- 
phy. The list is published in Karson, Muses of Gwinn. 


47 Cornelia Ireland to author, undated letter, author archives. 
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5. Hosta, ferns, and rhododendron in Gwinn wild garden, ca. 1930. Gwinn Archives (photo: Manning Offices) 


concerns. The impulse behind Manning’s persistent encouragement that his clients make thoughtful 
use of their land and protect it for future generations was similar to that behind his National Plan, 
a 927-page document that occupied Manning for several years.“ Manning’s advocacy of a na- 
tional park service was also an expression of the principles that led him to introduce the wild 
garden idea to his clients—a sense that nature is a source of physical, spiritual, and psychological 
health. It was apt that Stephen Mather, William Mather’s cousin, became the first director of this 
agency. A parallel can be also drawn between Manning’s wild garden approach, which began 
with a thorough analysis of resources on the site, and Manning’s resource-based planning meth- 
odology, which was grounded in a similar cataloguing process. In both cases, landscape interven- 
tions were guided largely by existing conditions. 

Warren Manning clearly felt himself a part of nature’s continuum, an overarching system 
that determined the forms and behaviors of humans as surely as that of plants. Untroubled by the 
exact forms his wild gardens might take, Manning instead focused on locating sites of distinction, 


48 This statistical portrait of the country, with Manning’s distinctly Eurocentric recommendations, appeared in an 


edited form as “A National Plan Study Brief,’ Landscape Architecture 13 (1923). 
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6. Warren Manning, Lillie Jacques Mook (superintendent), and unidentified man 
sitting on overlook platform, wild garden, ca. 1930. Gwinn Archives (photo: Manning Offices) 


preserving this distinction through careful removal of excess plant material, and planting so as to 
best please his clients, whom he also considered it his job to educate. Art, as Manning practiced 
it, did not exist outside this natural system, but was an expression of it. 
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A the end of the nineteenth century there were two minor revolutions in popular American 
culture, one involving the printed media and the other gardening. The revolution in the 
printed media was a dramatic rise in the cultural authority of magazines. Following the develop- 
ment of the half-tone photograph and linotype printing in the 1890s, both the number of 
magazines published and the circulation of individual journals increased enormously. More than 
ever before, magazines became highly significant agents of mass communication, “the first truly 
national medium.”' Their new role as “popular informers and interpreters” was widely acknowl- 
edged and described in much the same terms that the impact of television is today. A contempo- 
rary critic remarked: “magazines are exercising an almost incalculable influence upon the moral 
and intellectual development of individuals, upon home life, and upon public opinion,”? Circu- 
lation of The Ladies’ Home Journal reached one million in 1903 and nearly two million by 1910, 
and its prestige was such that President Theodore Roosevelt agreed to be interviewed twice a 
month for a column titled “The President ... on Those National Questions Which Affect the 
Vital Interest of the Home.’* The magazine editors who selected the country’s reading material 
were among the cultural leaders of this period, the Progressive Era in America, and they had an 
agenda for influence and reform that extended broadly and deeply into American life.* Like their 
readers, they were primarily members of the middle and upper-middle class. While the editors- 
in-chief were often men, women served as editors of individual departments, such as gardening, 


1 John Milton Cooper, Pivotal Decades: The United States, 1900-1920, New York, 1990, 381. 

2 Emma Helen Blair, Andover Review 5 (1892), quoted in Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines, vol. 
4, 1885-1905, Cambridge, Mass., 1957, 14. 

3 Mott, History of American Magazines, 4:545-46; Edward Bok, The Americanization of Edward Bok, New York, 
1921, 249-50. David E. Shi thoughtfully analyzes the importance of Bok and The Ladies’ Home Journal in America during 
the early twentieth century in The Simple Life: Plain Living and High Thinking in American Culture, New York, 1985, 181— 
92. 

4 Some significant reforms accomplished during the Progressive Era include women’s sufferage, regulation of 
railroads, establishment of the Federal Trade Commission, stonger anti-trust laws, the Pure Food and Drug Act, formation 


of labor unions, and the first federal income and inheritance taxes. 
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and both men and women wrote the articles and read the magazines—even those that primarily 
addressed women.° 

While the magazine advanced its dominion, gardening also gained an unprecedented popu- 
larity in America. As one garden writer reflected in 1913:“fifteen years ago there were only two 
hardy gardens in our little town... . Today I doubt if you will find more than two homes in the 


296 


village that do not boast a garden of sorts.’® Although Americans had always gardened, never 
before had so many pursued it with such intensity. The writer of a humorous article in Scribner’s 
Magazine claimed to long for the days before everyone had taken up gardening as a hobby and 
started talking about their gardens all the time:““The gardens of our friends! How half an acre of 
land can destroy conversation, friendship, and all the finer relations of life’? Garden articles 
appeared not only in journals aimed specifically at gardening hobbyists; periodicals devoted to a 
variety of topics—the arts, literature, current events, and homemaking—tregularly included ex- 
cellent articles on gardening. The magazines that published the greatest number of articles on 
gardening and that are cited most often in this study are House Beautiful, House and Garden, 
Country Life in America, Craftsman Magazine, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and The Garden Magazine, 
although The Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, and The Outlook made 
significant contributions to the literature as well.* It is difficult to determine exactly what the 
circulation of most magazines actually was because their editors, while boasting about the vast 
number of readers they reached and about the enormous influence they wielded, were secretive 
and even deceptive regarding actual circulation figures.’ 

A number of different types of gardens were popular in the early twentieth century, and 


> The Ladies’ Home Journal was one of the most popular magazines among American soldiers during World War I 
(Mott, History of American Magazines, 4:550);“The gap between the interests of women and the interests of men, not very 
great in 1883, was much less in 1920. It is interesting to note that just about the time the Journal was discovering it had 
men readers, its opposite in the Curtis organization, The Saturday Evening Post, was finding that a big proportion of its 
readership was feminine” (ibid., 551). 

® Anne Higginson Spicer, “The Gardening Women in Our Town,” House Beautiful 33 (1913), 103. This article 
also provides an example of how feminism expressed itself in gardening literature at this time. 

7 Anonymous, “Other People’s Gardens,” Scribner’s Magazine 58 (1915), 123. 

8 Although this study has not covered every magazine that a middle-class gardener might have read during this 
period, it has encompassed the greatest number of them and certainly all that had the widest circulation. Most were 
published in Chicago, Boston, and New York, but they included articles about gardening in all regions of the United 
States. Gardeners in California, Florida, the upper Midwest, and southern states were well represented—more than they 
are in late twentieth-century magazines. 

° Mott quotes the following parody from Western Plowman 5 (1885):“The editor was dying, but when the doctor 
placed his ear to the patient’s heart and muttered sadly, ‘Poor fellow—circulation almost gone!’ he raised himself up and 
gasped, °’Tis false! We have the largest circulation in the country!’ Then he sank back on his pillow and died, consistent to 
the end—lying about his circulation” (History of American Magazines, 4:16). A February 1905 editorial in Country Life in 
America boasted about the impact one article in the magazine may have had on bulb-planting habits in America: “One of 
the greatest pleasures we have had recently came from the statement made by a prominent landscape architect that he 
believed that an article on the planting of bulbs in great quantities, printed in this magazine, had resulted in consuming 
the entire stock of one particular species early in October, and that the effect on the whole trade was marked.’ The 
success of a magazine in maintaining a large readership can best be gauged by the length of its life; magazines were 
expensive to publish, and competition among them for readers was ferocious. Circulation had to be kept high; when it 


dropped and stayed low, the journal inevitably ceased publication. 
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magazines promoted all of them. There were articles on Italian gardens, city gardens, bog and 
water gardens, gardening in window boxes and with annuals, winter gardens, and children’s 
gardens.'° The influence of English gardens and the Arts and Crafts movement in America cre- 
ated a keen interest in perennials and color themes for the garden as well as a strong preference 
for what we today know as the natural garden: a cultivated area meant to embody an idealized 
vision of untouched nature. The term “natural garden” was not commonly used in the early 
twentieth century in the United States. Instead, this naturalistic arrangement of plants and land- 
scape was usually called a “wild garden,’'' Most authors assumed it was unneccessary to define 
the term wild garden, that it was a concept everyone understood. The closest they came to a 
definition were descriptions of what they considered the essential features of a wild garden. 
While these descriptions varied and sometimes even conflicted with each other in details, all 
seemed to agree that a wild garden should embody the notion of perfect beauty in nature, that it 
should consist of plants arranged to imitate the way they might grow if they had spread most 
felicitously through a landscape without human assistance. Plants ought to be grouped in masses, 
forming large colonies that would become self-sustaining; hybrids and plants with double flow- 
ers were not considered appropriate since they too clearly betrayed the intervention of man. The 
wild gardener aspired to reproduce the most appealing spot one could imagine discovering on a 
walk through the woods or open fields, a place that embodied “the spirit of nature at her best.””” 
It is this idea of nature, manifest in private gardens of middle-class Americans, and the ideology 
that inspired it through the broad circulation of popular magazines, that this study will con- 
sider.'° 

The various styles of gardening publicized in magazines appealed to people with different 
tastes and ambitions; none became ascendant. While each type of garden had its following, no 
other seems to have carried the ideological significance of the wild garden. Wild gardens became 
extremely popular in America among the middle classes, ranging from the more prosperous 
professionals with an acre or two in the country to the somewhat less affluent who commuted to 
work from smaller properties closer to town, and even to those of quite small means who lived in 


10 Articles on a broader range of topics will be included in my forthcoming anthology, The Once and Future 
Gardener: Garden Articles from American Magazines, 1890-1940. 

1 Although there had been wildflower gardens in America since at least the mid-nineteenth century, as well as 
plenty of interest in wildflowers, and although gardens that imitated the natural landscape had been promoted earlier by 
Andrew Jackson Downing and Frederick Law Olmsted, it was the publication of William Robinson’s The Wild Garden in 
1870 that codified the notion of the wild garden and made it an imitable concept—and one that could be adjusted to suit 
varying aesthetic and ideological premises. Diana Balmori has discussed the Arts and Crafts movement and the American 
wild garden in “The Arts and Crafts Garden,” Tiller 1 (1983), 18-27. On California Arts and Crafts gardens, see David C. 
Streatfield, “The Arts and Crafts Garden in California,’ The Arts and Crafts Movement in California, New York, 1993, 35— 
53. 

12° Wilhelm Miller, “Growing Tulips like Wild Flowers,” Country Life in America 14 (1908), 450-52 and 504-6. 
Three more articles that offer ample descriptions of what a wild garden should be: Grace Tabor, “Wild Flowers in the 
Garden,” House and Garden 24 (1913), 29-31 and 52-54; E. O. Calvene, “The Wild Garden,” House and Garden 22 (1912), 
22-24 and 53-54; Thomas McAdam, “The Gentle Art of Wild Gardening,’ Country Life in America 7 (1905), 470-73. 

13° The great public parks and nature preserves that were created during this period, as well as civic landscape 


design, are outside the scope of this study. 
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1. “A small wild garden for a city property.’ From E. N. Howell, “A Wild-flower Bed in a City Yard,” 
The Garden Magazine 7 (1908), 273 


the city and had only tiny spaces in which to garden (Fig. 1). The message most often repeated in 
the articles was that wild gardens were inexpensive to create and maintain, as well as adaptable to 
the smallest places—that they were, as one writer cleverly put it, “the garden of the million as 
well as the millionaire.”'* The majority of articles on wild gardening was aimed at, and many 
were written by, middle-class gardeners who cultivated their own modest realms. While there 
were a number of fine articles on wild gardens designed by landscape architects for the estates of 
the rich, there were often passages in these articles making it clear that one of their aims was to 
give amateurs ideas they could adapt in creating their own wild gardens.'* 


14 Neltje Blanchan [Nellie Doubleday], “The Garden Anyone Can Have,” The Ladies’ Home Journal 25 (1908), 
44. 

15 Wilhelm Miller praised the estate garden of Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, director of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, stating that “at every turn one gets some suggestion that he could carry out on a city lot, in a suburban villa, in a 
farm home, or in a country seat,” Country Life in America 3 (1903), 199. That amateur gardeners of modest means availed 
themselves of advice found in articles on estate gardens is demonstrated in an article written by a woman who moved into 
a run-down cottage near a mining and factory town outside Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. She explained that she set out at 


once to improve the house and garden with “inspiration from Country Life in America.” In describing her plans to open u 
p g P y g Pp P p 
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An examination of magazine articles from 1890 to 1918 has much to offer a study of how 
ideology has driven the natural style of gardening in America. It reveals the true dimensions of 
the wild garden’s popularity during this period and locates its most impassioned following among 
the middle classes. We see that the ideology that motivated Americans to take up wild gardening 
was not confined to a small group of professional landscape architects and their wealthy clients 
but that it struck a chord with a large cross-section of the population, that it was a powerful and 
widespread ideology at this moment. In addition to identifying the true scope, membership, and 
force of this movement, attention to popular magazine articles allows the wild garden’s most 
fervent advocates to speak for themselves, articulating their ideological causes in the clearest 
possible terms. It further shows that some of their most compelling motivations were specific to 
their social class, and therefore that the ideology we seek to define cannot be understood unless 
their opinions—presented in their most significant forum for communication—are taken into 
consideration. Articles in popular magazines articulate more fully and plainly than any other set 
of documents the fact that the wild garden was a cultural artifact expressing a system of beliefs, 
and that to garden in this manner—and even more, to write about it—was a way of proving one’s 
allegiance to that system of beliefs. Wild gardening served as a creative opportunity for Progres- 
sive Americans to participate actively in reform and show where they stood on issues of the day, 
and to define themselves favorably—as an elect—against the rest of society. 


Nature as a Moral Force in America 

The wild garden became popular in America at a time when there were probably more 
advances in technology and more rapid, fundamental changes in the way people lived than at any 
other time before or since. By the 1890s the nation had gone from being primarily agrarian to 
primarily industrial. The middle class was more numerous, better educated, worked in offices, 
and owned their own homes in greater numbers than ever before. In general, people loved 
progress and were excited at how their lives were changing. Optimism was mixed with anxiety, 
however, especially as the abuses perpetrated by the engines of progress were recognized, and the 
social discontent they had caused. During the vast industrial expansion of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, business had been largely unregulated and the wealthy untaxed. This bred 
unfair competition and greed, and created a host of new millionaires—from only a few dozen in 
1861 to more than four thousand in 1900'°—whose luxurious lifestyle of conspicuous con- 
sumption symbolized for many middle-class Americans an unbridled materialism and vulgarity 
undermining the morality of the country. More immigrants entered the United States between 
the 1880s and World War I than ever before—nearly 1,300,000 in 1907 alone.'? The new immi- 
grants were poorer, less educated, and more culturally diverse than those who had preceded 
them. To many native-born Americans they seemed too different for easy assimilation, and to 
many they constituted a serious threat to our national identity and values. 


the center of her garden, she cited as a source an article from the previous year about the country garden of a wealthy 
businessman (Elsie Huntley McFate,“A Country Home among the Mills,’ Country Life in America 5 [1904], 415). 

16 Shi, The Simple Life, 155. 

17 Thomas Schlereth, Victorian America, New York, 1991, 8-12; Cooper, Pivotal Decades, 1-3. 
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At the same time, Americans were confronted with the revelation that as the United States 
had grown more populous and prosperous, the wilderness had all but disappeared. This was 
perceived as a serious menace to America’s wholesome and independent persona. In the 1890s, 
just as it was widely recognized that the wild frontier was finally vanishing, Americans most 
affirmatively decided that untamed nature had been a formative influence, instilling in the American 
character what were considered its best and essential features. Interaction with nature had assured 
physical, moral, and spiritual well-being. Now that nature was no longer to play such a role, both 
because it was significantly decreased in scope and because modern life reduced people’s contact 
with nature, they feared we would inevitably change for the worse and succumb to all the moral 
and physical ills that seemed to be closing in on us. 

Nature was considered such a powerful force of good in America that a return to nature was 
popularly accepted—and described in the most widely read magazines—as the best antidote for 
the various societal ills of the times. The notion that man was enriched and restored by contact 
with nature was not new but an old and continuing theme, codified in the first half of the 
nineteenth century in America by the Transcendentalists, whose ideas regarding nature were 
closely related to European Romanticism. American Transcendentalists, such as Emerson and 
Thoreau, were profoundly inspired by the Puritan ethic’s prescription of moral rectitude, piety, 
and hard work, and added a large measure of this indigenous moralism to European romantic 
naturalism. Around 1900 this earlier American set of beliefs associating morality and nature was 
given new life in what was known as the back-to-nature movement, a movement so popular that 
it assumed all the attributes of a cult.'* John Muir and John Burroughs, two great apostles of 
nature, published their writings in broad-circulation magazines—some of the same that included 
the best articles on wild gardening.'? There was a clear awareness among magazine editors of 
Americans’ new appreciation of nature, and this was noted as evidence of “the progress of Ameri- 


can culture.” 


Wild Gardening to Conserve American Nature 

The most pervasive and emotionally charged theme in magazine articles on wild gardens 
from about 1890 to 1918 was a call for the conservation of the native plants of America. This 
crusade was encouraged, no doubt, by President Roosevelt’s vigorous actions on behalf of the 
preservation of America’s natural resources and wild lands, as well as the long tradition of sancti- 
fying American nature described above. Authors of these articles expressed their profound love 
for native wildflowers, which for them seemed to symbolize the American wilderness as a whole, 
and they kept the ongoing devastation of native flora in the foreground of their writings: “each 
year the woods recede. The town reaches out and seizes the land, and the haunts of wildflowers 
are plowed and paved.”*! The articles emphasized that native plants were national treasures and 


18 Roderick Nash, Wilderness and the American Mind, New Haven, 1974, 141-60. 
19 


266 


The article that a modern critic has called Burroughs’ “most complete statement” on the “nature-inspired 
simple life,’ in which Burroughs quotes both Emerson and Thoreau, was published in a 1906 issue of Cosmopolitan (David 
E. Shi, In Search of the Simple Life, Salt Lake City, 1986, 186). 

20 Garden and Forest, 12 December 1888; see also Garden and Forest, 18 April 1888, and 19 December 1888. 


21 Julia E. Rogers, “The Nature Club,” Country Life in America 16 (1909), 62. 
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2. “A roadside garden.” Photograph by H. H. Saylor or Ella M. Boult, for Walter Prichard Eaton, “The Garden 
beside the Highway,’ House and Garden 22 (1912), 222 


that everyone shared culpability in their annihilation. Farming, industrialism, as well as flower 
picking by city folk on weekend drives through the country were all blamed: “the wildflowers of 
New England are one of our most precious inspirational inheritances, yet we have driven them 
to the fence corners with our plows, dried up with our factories the ponds and meadows where 
they once fledged; carelessly uprooted myriads of them to gratify a momentary whim for posses- 
sion.”” These regrets were often mixed with poignant recollections of how quickly the process 
had occurred: “When I was a child our roadsides were blue with fringed gentian. Now you may 
travel miles without seeing one. ... Our hillsides used to be pink with [wild] azaleas. Now there 
are hardly any in sight from the main roads.”*? Nature, the author perceived, was now less wild 
and less American than it had been. 

The automobile came into use at this time, and it was generally praised for contributing to 
a more wholesome life for humanity, especially those who lived in cities. Not only did it elimi- 
nate the abundant presence of unhealthful and smelly horse manure on city streets, it allowed its 
owners to drive out into the country for weekend outings and picnics.** With the automobile, 


22 Anonymous, “A Plea for the Wild Garden: The Beauty and Usefulness of Our Vanishing Wild Flowers,” 
Craftsman Magazine 27 (1915), 598. 

23° Delia W. Marble, “Cultivating Wild Flowers: How to Make Beautiful Gardens That Are Different,” Scientific 
American Supplement 84 (1917), 117. 

24 “This year promises, in a measure, to fix the status of the automobile in American life. ... Who shall say how 
great a factor it is to become in the further development of country life! ....O, ye chauffeurs, with your world of quiet 
lanes and beautiful back-country roads, and peaceful shaded village street to invade and explore, what more need be said 
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however, came roads that cut through and often savaged the wilderness, and billboards that lined 
the highways and disfigured the view.” Families on picnics were frequently too greedy in gath- 
ering flowers and magazine articles compared them to hoards of locusts descending on nature. It 
was reportedly fasionable for city dwellers to deck their automobiles with wildflowers for their 
return to the city, to make their cars gardens-on-wheels for the amusement of their neighbors. 
Angry magazine articles commonly vilified the perpetrators of such abuses. 

The increased mobility offered by the automobile not only served to create a new apprecia- 
tion for natural beauty that sometimes resulted in its destruction, but also a perception of road- 
sides as communal wild gardens and microcosms of American nature. Country roads were con- 
sidered part of a wonderfully expansive and highly accessible parkland; the idea of roadside 
gardens was an important although incidental product of the automobile. Popular magazines 
made restoring and protecting native flora along the roads of America a particular focus of atten- 
tion (Fig. 2) and commonly referred to stretches of roadside that had thus far escaped the scythe 
and were still blossoming with wildflowers as a kind of public garden. Authors of garden ar- 
ticles—not just on wild gardens—often recommended that gardeners carefully observe roadside 
meadows as models to follow in selecting plants for their gardens, making artful combinations of 
flowers, and learning the technique of planting for succession of bloom.” In 1908 The Garden 
Magazine began a series of articles titled “The Roadside Gardening Club,” encouraging readers 
to beautify the roads they traveled to work each day by spreading seeds and transplanting roots to 
naturalize wildflowers.?”? In Country Life in America, a businessman who commuted to work by 
train was presented as a model of civic virtue for having collected seeds and plants of wildflowers 
during his Sunday walks and establishing colonies of them on the railroad embankment that he 
and thousands of other travelers daily passed: “the man’s name should be Parkinson, but it isn’t,” 
the author concluded.** Writers were also enthusiastic about the promise of governmental assis- 
tance in highway planting programs during this Progressive Era. In 1915 one reported: “well- 
built roads, important as they are conceded to be, are not enough, says our far-seeing govern- 


to you than that it is the flowery month of June”; W. B. Thornton, “Country Life in June,’ Country Life in America 2 
(1902), 80. 
25 “One of the important phases of the work protecting the beauty of our roadways in which encouraging 
progress has been made relative to the removal of unsightly billboards, is a decision recently made in the Supreme Court 
of Illinois holding that a community possessed power to regulate their size, location and character, even to exclude them 
altogether if so elected. ...The battle was won by proving them a menace to the health and morals of the community 
showing that they encourage crime and increase the risks of fire, accidents, etc.” (Anonymous, “Flowering Shrubs for the 
Highways and Byways: Suggestions for Beautifying Our Rural Roads,” Craftsman Magazine 28 [1915], 164-69). 

26 For example, S. R. Duffy, “How I Learned Some Lessons from Nature,” The Garden Magazine 11 (1910), 158- 
59. 

27 Thomas McAdam, “Join the ‘Roadside Gardening Club’ Now,” The Garden Magazine 7 (1908), 322-24. This 
article received a stern rebuke in a letter from a California reader printed in the October 1908 issue (Charles Elmer 
Jenney, “Another View of Roadside Gardening,” 150—52).While in sympathy with the concept of roadside gardening, this 
reader recognized the danger of broadcasting seeds of non-natives that would become invasive and destroy agricultural 
property. The editor replied: “the moral is obvious “don’t sow seeds of plants that are likely to become noxious weeds; 


rather give encouragement to the best of the native flora.” 
28 Neltje Blanchan [Nellie Doubleday],“The Joy of Gardening,” Country Life in America 17 (1910), 544. 
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ment. They must also be made beautiful. ... Conscious of the tremendous power of beauty, the 
government has been roused to action, experienced men have been sent out to study conditions, 
suggest remedies, plant the roadside to flowers.” 

Magazine articles further show that many Americans hoped to assist in the preservation of 
wildflowers by growing them in their gardens:“when [the wild gardener] has done his best, the 
spot will be a plant-sanctuary, where all the shy wild things that are native to his part of the 
country have taken refuge.”*’ Propagation by seed was encouraged;*' digging plants from the 
wild discouraged, though sometimes only halfheartedly. Sometimes an author would begin an 
article by strongly condemning the collection of plants, but conclude by boasting about the 
hundreds or even thousands of flowers he or she had recently transplanted from the woods to 
create a successful display. It may astonish us that these writers were so oblivious to their own 
hypocrisy, demonstrating that the appearance of being nature’s ally—surrounding oneself with 
wildflowers—was often more important and appealing than actually serving the cause of conser- 
vation that they claimed to espouse.” 

Holding no wild garden complete without birds and other wildlife, authors provided ample 
instructions on how to lure these creatures into one’s bower of bliss. Many articles included at 
least a passing reference to wildlife, and their insights on, for example, the necessity of preserving 
insects in order to maintain a balanced ecology may seem surprisingly like those of late twenti- 
eth-century natural garden writers. One author concluded her article pondering about what the 
good insects—the gardener’s allies—would eat if the gardener poisoned all the bad insects, and 
provided a few lines of verse to summarize her thoughts on ecology: 


Greater bugs have little bugs 
Upon their backs to bite “em, 
Little bugs have lesser bugs, 
And so on ad infinitum.*? 


Nationalism and Old-Fashioned Values 

Gardening with native plants as a horticultural expression of nationalism and to promote 
what would have been described as old-fashioned, American morality constitutes a second com- 
mon theme in these articles. Magazines called for the development of a distinctly American style 
of gardening that would use as its basis native plants—plants “that speak our own tongue.’** The 
word native was loosely used to designate plants that were indigenous to America before Euro- 
pean settlers arrived and introduced a host of new species; it was used in the same way that we 
commonly employ the word native today to designate Americans who lived on this continent 


Anonymous, “Flowering Shrubs for the Highways and Byways,” 164. 
30 Mary Bronson Hartt, “Nature Gardening as a Hobby,” House Beautiful 39 (1911), 130. 
31 Flora Lewis Marble, “Growing Wild Flowers from Seed,” The Garden Magazine 8 (1908), 62-63. 
Digging plants from the wild was actually considered by some to add to the pleasure of gardening: “It is 
usually wiser, and certainly far less trouble, perhaps even less costly, to buy wild plants trained for traveling by a reliable 
grower. ... But, oh! what fun one misses!” Blanchan [Doubleday], “The Garden Anyone May Have,” 44. 

33 May Louise Cooper, “Friendly Beetles,” House Beautiful 39 (1916), 135. 

34 Harvey Maitland Watts, “A Plea for the Juniper,’ House and Garden 6 (1904), 125. 
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3. “Native Black-eyed Susans.” 
Photograph possibly by N. R. Graves, 
for E. P. Cahoon, “A Shrubbery 
Group of Wild Things,” House and 
Garden 18 (1910), 16 





before European settlement, although they—like a lot of “native” plants—also migrated here 
long ago from another continent. Sponsors of an American garden style proposed that this style 
should evolve spontaneously in response to the landscape and indigenous plants; they scolded 
that “the New England back road still shames us in its artless use of native materials.’* In a two- 
part series on wild gardens for House Beautiful, Elizabeth Bootes Clark, a landscape architect who 
was by no means exclusively an advocate of native plants, pleaded that “our own America is 
beautiful and picturesque enough,” and that “there is nothing more beautiful than an informal 
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planting of our own flowering shrubs.”*’ Repeatedly authors reminded their readers of the 


richness and variety of native plants, one patriotically insisting: “our national pride ought to 


influence us to choose native plants instead of foreign ones,”*” 


and another asking “why should I 
trouble with poinsettias, when I have the native cardinal flower?”** They were especially indig- 
nant that Europeans were often more appreciative of American plants than Americans themselves 
were. 

There was some disagreement among authors of garden articles about whether it was best 
to use only native plants in wild gardens. Wilhelm Miller, editor of Country Life in America, wrote 
numerous articles on wild gardens. In 1908 he stated that wild gardening was “not the growing 


of American wildflowers exclusively, but the use of any plants from any country which are 


35 Walter Prichard Eaton, “The Garden beside the Highway,’ House and Garden 22 (1912), 224. 

36 Elizabeth Bootes Clark, “Planning, Planting and Care of a Small Place,’ House Beautiful 17 (1910), 53. 
37 Eben E. Rexford, ‘A Garden of Native Plants,” Lippincott’s Magazine 69 (1902), 483. 

38 Walter Prichard Eaton, “The Garden I Dream Of,” Country Life in America 29 (1916), 35. 
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4. “Native viburnum.” Photograph by Edwin Hale Lincoln, for Eloise Roorbach, 
“Wild Shrubs in Springtime: Their Value in Home Gardens,” 
Craftsman Magazine 28 (1915), 29 


grouped in such a way as to look like wildflowers.”*? Thomas McAdam, whose articles fre- 
quently appeared in Country Life in America, wrote that “most Americans ... suppose that [wild 


39 Miller, “Growing Tulips like Wild Flowers,” 450. Miller altered his view regarding the use of native plants in 
gardens by 1915 when he published The Prairie Spirit in Landscape Gardening with the College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. In this circular he used all his powers of persuasion to convince the citizens of Illinois to design their 
gardens in what he called “The Illinois Way,” that is, in harmony with the prairie landscape, using at least a large propor- 
tion of native plants whose stratified growth habits are in keeping with the characteristics of the land. While he would 
have liked to have had 90 percent native plants in most gardens, smaller amounts would suffice in city parks and gardens. 
A book review the following year in Landscape Architecture 6 (1916), 163-64, supported Miller’s mission, though it was a 


bit condescending in comparing his enthusiastic approach in cajoling the “average man” to that of Billy Sunday, a 
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gardening] is letting a garden run wild or simply cultivating our native wildflowers. Yet Mr. 
William Robinson, the distinguished English horticulturist who invented the idea and the name 

. . expressly declares in his . . . book, “The Wild Garden, that this new kind of garden is 
primarily for the hardy plants of other countries.”*° Other gardeners maintained the opposite view, 
that “the true wild garden may not in the very nature of things harbor any plant which is not a 
native to this continent.’*! Although the majority of writers did not insist that only natives be 
planted, they did express a strong preference for them, and this gave a distinct character to the 
American wild garden. Providing support for this type of wild garden, there were numerous 
articles published on native plants and how to use them in the garden (Figs. 3, 4). Joe-Pye weed 
was a favorite native plant, as were goldenrod, New England asters, and all the strange and 
delightful plants that grew in boggy places and the woods. 

The coincidence of patriotic pride in America’s achievements with distaste for some of the 
attributes of modern life fostered a romantic adulation of an earlier time in the nation’s history 
when Americans seemed more truly to live up to their country’s ideals. The early twentieth 
century sought to revive this wholesome character for the improvement of the present day. The 
love of wildflowers and American nature was connected in many of these articles with a devotion 
to the past, which was represented as an era of higher morality and truer appreciation of nature. 
It was generally assumed that in earlier days Americans had held their native plants in greater 
esteem, that the generation that reached maturity in the second half of the nineteenth century 
was responsible for the neglect of wildflowers that the present generation hoped to overcome. An 
article on goldenrod observed: “many people despise [goldenrod|—those persons who associate 
interesting objects only with some foreign land that they have not seen. Yet, the goldenrods, and 
all other native plants, are more appreciated today than they were a generation ago. Look in the 
old books and in the new for pleasant descriptions of goldenrods!”’” 

Magazine articles indicate that wild gardens were sometimes planted with a combination of 
native plants and flowers associated with early American gardens.*? Even the most wild of gar- 
dens frequently included patches of non-native, “old-fashioned” flowers (Fig. 5).“* One gar- 
dener wrote that in her domain “great spikes of mullein and milk-weed and wild lettuce and 


baseball-player-turned-revivalist, forerunner of today’s television evangelists. Jens Jensen underwent a similar conversion 
during his career to a preference for native plants, described in Robert E. Grese, Jens Jensen: Maker of National Parks and 
Gardens, Baltimore, 1992, 151-59. 

40 McAdam, “The Gentle Art of Wild Gardening,” 470. 

41 Calvene, “The Wild Garden,” 22. See also Grace Tabor, “Wild Flowers in the Garden,” 29-31 and 53-54. 

42 WW. Rowlee, “Goldenrod, Queen of the American Autumn,” Country Life in America 1 (1901), 33. See also 
H. S. Adams, “Old Gardens of a Connecticut Village,” Country Life in America 17 (1910), 548: “It was, alas! the generation 
in between that did not care; they gave a warm welcome to gaily attired strangers from subtropical lands and turned a cold 
shoulder to the steadfast and true friends from the mother country.” 

43° Preferences for both native and “old-fashioned” flowers are also found in British Arts and Crafts garden 
literature, including the popular writings of Gertrude Jekyll. While this literature was clearly the inspiration for such ideas 
in the United States, in this country the notion of what was old-fashioned formed around romantic recollections of the 
American colonial and Federal periods, and native plants signified the vanishing American wilderness. 

44 On the old-fashioned garden in America during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, see Virginia 


Tuttle Clayton, “Reminiscence and Revival: The Old-Fashioned Garden, 1890-1910,” Antiques 137 (1990), 894-905. 
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5. “‘Old-fashioned’ daylilies naturalized among native ferns.” 
Photograph by Horatio Hendrickson, for Mabel Osgood Wright, “A Poor Man’s 
Paradise,” Country Calendar 1 (1905), frontispiece 


feathery New Jersey tea, ...rank parsnip and Joe-Pye weed” grew in proximity with “flowering 
quince, weigela, lilac, syringa, and other old-fashioned shrubs.’* In another, where the author 
claims “‘it is hard to tell the garden from the yard, the yard from the wilderness,” there were 
“hollyhocks by the old-fashioned door,’ “the old-fashioned honeysuckle, our pride and joy, over 
the pergola,’ and “sweet, old-fashioned pinks and the older-fashioned mint [that] came from the 
most lovely little old lady the world has ever known.” This “little old lady” appears frequently 


45 Ella M. Boult, “The Garden of Mistress Mary,” Country Life in America 12 (1907), 424. 
46 Anonymous, “Gardens Imagined,” Scribner’s Magazine 57 (1915), 775 and 777. 
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in articles on wild and old-fashioned gardens as the personfication of old-fashioned contentment 
and the guide to return us to the good old virtues.*” 

A story serialized in The Ladies’ Home Journal in the spring of 1911, “The Woman Who 
Wanted a Garden,’ by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, is in many ways a perfect synopsis of the early 
twentieth century’s popular outlook on gardening. A city woman moved to the country with 
great ambitions in gardening but after a year recognized that she had failed miserably. Com- 
pletely discouraged, she set off aimlessly one day for a ride on her pony and found herself in the 
wilderness of Whippoorwill Hollow, suddenly overcome by a magical contentment with nature. 
Under the spell of the wild she recognized that the type of formal garden and hardy border she 
had aspired to create were really not so important in a world where nature’s garden flourished 
without the assistance of gardeners with all their tools and books.** While she remained lost in 
this reverie, her pony took the lead and carried her, a wiser woman now, to an old village and the 
garden of her dreams, presided over by what she described as “the daintiest of little, old-fashioned 
ladies.” This “Fairy Godmother,’ as she also called her, taught her the secret to successful 
gardening, which, it turned out, was nothing more than to pursue it armed with such old- 
fashioned virtues as patience, frugality, and simplicity. It was eminently suitable that the modern 
woman and the little old lady held their initial discussion of gardening and the virtuous life while 
seated on straight-backed, rush-bottomed chairs, a popular symbol of Puritan morality and re- 
straint. 


Class Conflict in the Wild Garden 

Articles on wild gardening make it clear that the educated middle class considered itself the 
final bastion of the American Protestant ethic in the early twentieth century. Evidence of this 
perception emerges as a common motif in connection with larger themes of nationalism and 
moralism. For this group, to cherish American nature and to try to recreate it in a garden were 
sure signs of membership in an elect group. They felt assaulted both from above and below, and 
equally despised the lower class—especially recent immigrants—and the vulgar new rich. One 
author sneered unbecomingly that “when we remember that the masses of our population are 
but lately landed immigrants, it is scarcely suprising that crowds gaze with rapture upon a life- 
sized elephant, done in uniform cactus rosettes, on the greensward of a public park.”®’ In the 
same article she considers the “special claims” of naturalistic gardens for Americans and con- 
cludes: “it accords with our racial temperament .. . our strong Teutonic strain predisposes us 
toward nature and naturalistic methods.”*! Another author remarks uncharitably of her garden 


47 The role of this little old lady in related literature on the domestic interior is discussed by Celia Betsky, “Inside 


the Past: The Interior and the Colonial Revival in American Art and Literature, 1860-1914,’ in The Colonial Revival in 
America, ed. Alan Axelrod, New York, 1985, 246-48. 

48 Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, “The Woman Who Wanted a Garden,” The Ladies’ Home Journal 28 (1911), 22. 

49 Ibid., 22. 

50 Neltje Blanchan [Nellie Doubleday], “The Naturalistic Garden,” Country Life in America 14 (1908), 443. 

51 Tbid., 492. Taken to extremes, this insidious belief in the varying capacity of different races to appreciate 
natural landscape beauty could indicate concordance with National Socialist doctrine, as Joachim Wolschke-Bulmahn 


explains in his review of Robert E. Grese, Jens Jensen: Maker of Natural Parks and Gardens, Baltimore, 1992, in Journal of 
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helper: “the big Irishman, rubbing his forehead in perplexity when he finds a huge bit of rag- 
weed or a stray mullein, calls out despairingly: ‘Lady, did you plant that?’ Even so he guillotined 
a choice fern, some lady’s-slippers, and two seedling birches.”°? Un-American, he cannot recog- 
nize the beauty of nature and wildflowers. Another author cautions that “day laborers instinc- 
tively plant in straight lines and no matter how much a gardener tells them to do otherwise they 
will begin doing it again the moment his back is turned.”°? 

The rich fared no better in many of these articles. They were portrayed as foolishly wasting 
their fortunes on pretentious Italian-style gardens, and the old conflict between the classic and 
the romantic was passionately replayed in American popular magazines as the Italian versus the 
wild garden. J. Horace McFarland, a nature photographer and garden writer, as well as president 
of the American Civic Association, thus recalled a visit to the country estate of a wealthy man: 
“As I drove along the immaculate entranceway, bordered with formally clipped shrubs, I saw that 


a man sprang from the hedge with a rake to smooth out the tracks of the wagon-wheels. So was 


the whole place—a travesty of comfort, a deadly formal, funereal evidence of lavish display.’ 


Out walking his dog one day, Walter Prichard Eaton, a successful playwright and drama critic, 
was accosted by rich folks touring the Berkshires in their motorcar and in need of directions. He 
wrote: “Three gogegled fat women sat on the rear seat. A goggled fat man and a goggled chauf- 
feur sat on the front.” As their car departed “with a leap and an explosion like a battery of Gatling 
guns,” Eaton ruminated: “it was little enough of the true Berkshires they ... would ever see—the 
true charm of our hills and valleys” where “there is many a symbol to be found and many a lesson 


Garden History 15 (1995), 54-55. The affiliation of the native plant movement with fascism in Germany during the 1930s 
is carefully examined in two articles: J. Wolschke-Bulmahn and Gert Groéning, “The Ideology of the Nature Garden: 
Nationalistic Trends in Garden Design in Germany during the Early Twentieth Century,” Journal of Garden History 12 
(1992), 73-80, and J. Wolschke-Buhlman, “The “Wild Garden’ and the “Nature Garden’: Aspects of the Garden Ideology 
of William Robinson and Willy Lange,” ibid., 183-206. 

Although no form or degree of racism is innocuous, natural history writer Neltje Blanchan (pseudonym for Nellie 
Doubleday; she was the wife of Frank Nelson Doubleday of the Doubleday Publishing Company) was certainly more of 
a social snob than a crypto-facist. Theories about the difference between a Latin and a Teutonic temperament were not 
uncommon in intellectual discourse in America at the time. Nellie Doubleday and her circle of associates were probably 
accustomed to reading such “philosophical” insights on race and culture as Irene Sargent’s article, “German and Nether- 
lander: Their Gilds and Art,” in The Craftsman 3 (1903), 201-14. In this article Sargent (Professor of History of Fine Arts 
at Syracuse University and frequent contributor of articles to The Craftsman) contrasts the Latin and Teutonic “spirit” and 
feeling for nature, concluding that the Teutonic mind aspires to “fit man to his surroundings and project him on the 
background of nature,’ while the Latin, “faithful also to race traditions, looked upon the universe through the distorting 
lens of anthropomorphism” (p. 207).The painter Jacob Ruisdael she calls “a thorough Teuton” because he “forced Nature 
to pass through his brain and heart .. .a racial effort to adjust the relations existing between man and nature” (pp. 212— 
13). These theories, alarmingly like some expressed by National Socialist Germans (see Wolschke-Buhlman, “The Ideol- 
ogy of the Nature Garden”), were casually accepted in other countries at the time; they were occassionally expressed in 
the literature supporting the use of native plants in America and may even have given it added momentum. Nonetheless, 
the collective desire to promote native plants by American garden writers like Doubleday should not be seen as support 
for, or a symptom of, fascism but as an otherwise independent movement that was to some degree infected by and 
appropriated for the purposes of racist politics. 

52 Anonymous, “Gardens Imagined,’ 775. 

53 Miller, “Growing Tulips like Wild Flowers,” 452. 

>4 J, Horace McFarland, “The Surroundings of the Country Home,” The Country Calendar 1 (1905), 467. 
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to be read, in our American roadside gardens, alike for the elevation of our spirit and the im- 
provement of our garden craft.” 

Even more egregious to such middle-class literati was the way the rich devastated natural 
beauty to construct the formal gardens of their summer homes. An article in The Atlantic Monthly 
of June 1894 seethed:“Every summer sees the ignorant rich descend like the locust upon all that 
is fairest in the land. Doubtless the poor, as a rule, have no better taste, but they have less power, 
and one cannot hate them for what they might do as one hates the other for what they have 
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done.”® Newport, Rhode Island, was taken as a prime example of this blight. The author of the 
Atlantic article further reported that artist John La Farge confided that the sight of Newport 
saddened him, “one of the most beautiful coasts in the world, a place that should have been 
sacredly preserved in its pristine, unique loveliness, has been—simply destroyed.’*’ 

Authors who wrote about their own wild gardens seem determined to distinguish them- 
selves absolutely from the Philistines; one way they sought to do this was to exaggerate their 
“poverty” while making it clear that their roots were thoroughly WASP. A 1905 article titled “A 
Poor Man’s Paradise: The Spell of the Wild,” epitomizes this attitude.** The “poor” person who 
wrote the article, Mabel Osgood Wright, was in fact quintessentially middle class and in posses- 
sion of a modest but fine property in the country that she had inherited from her family. She was 
a member of the Colonial Dames of America, and she loathed both the new rich who had Italian 
gardens, and what she called hoi polloi who dared invade her garden, sometimes even damaging 
her cherished flowers.” 

Wild gardens were recognized as badges of membership in a select group of nature lovers. 
As one author expressed it in an article that promoted the use of native American plants, “a 
garden should be the outward, visible sign of your love of, your friendship with Nature.’® 
Writers sometimes magnified the uniqueness of their preference for wild gardens. Articles they 
wrote about their own wild realms often began with a formulaic conceit representing themselves 
as isolated, misunderstood champions of nature. One wrote, for example: “It is not a respectable 
garden, like [that of ] our neighbors”;®' and another, in an article titled “A Weedy Garden”: “If I 
should invite you to come see my wild flower garden how disappointed you would be”; people 
who have “velvet lawns and delightfully respectable flower-borders .. . would [never] consider 
such a place a garden,” it is “just a wild place,” planted with “humble children of the woods.” 
“It will never be listed as one of “The Twelve Best Country Homes,” said the wild gardening 
author of an article for Country Life in America.” 

On Meridian Hill in Washington, D.C., there was a wild garden in the 1880s, affectionately 


5° Eaton, “The Garden beside the Highway,” 222-23. 

56 Anonymous [Viola Roseboro], “Nature and the Rich,’ The Atlantic Monthly 73 (1894), 858. 

°7 Thid., 859. 

>8 Mabel Osgood Wright, “A Poor Man’s Paradise: The Spell of the Wild?” The Country Calendar 1 (1905), 431-34. 
>? Thid., 431. 

6° Anonymous, “The Growing Individuality of the American Garden,” Craftsman Magazine 20 (1911), 54. 

61 Anonymous, “Gardens Imagined,” 775. 

oe George Klingle, “A Weedy Garden,” House and Garden 14 (1913), 6. 

63 Baton, “The Garden I Dream Of,” 33. 
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described by its owner in an article for Lippincott’s Magazine titled “Among My Weeds.” The 
article is archetypal in its portrayal of the wild gardener as the sensitive lover of nature who must 
courageously battle the legions of the uncouth. This wild gardener begins with a lament about 
being sandwiched between two army officers who, seeking respectability and lavish display, “de- 
stroy whatever weeds they please to destroy and cultivate whatever accepted and popular flowers 
they please to cultivate.’ The author’s wild garden, on the other hand, was a haven for all the 
lovely weeds and wildflowers scorned by the tasteless, heartless neighbors. Finally, the wild gar- 
dener reports, “having obtained a sort of local reputation for harboring all the valueless and 
despised plants and weeds of the country, one of my good neighbors laughingly suggested that 
perhaps I should like to have a few mullein-stalks, and accordingly sent them over.’® The gar- 
dener planted and cared for the poor foundlings, along with a fine specimen of pokeweed, and 
patiently endured the neighbors’ derision. True refinement was recognized in the end, however: 
“Only yesterday I saw, as I sat at my work here, the President of the United States [Grover 
Cleveland] stop his carriage to look at this once lowly and despised weed, which has grown to 


such goodly proportions and to such splendor under decent treatment.” 


Wild Gardens and Romanticism 

Wild gardeners did consider themselves a better class of person, their ability to relate to 
nature denoting both higher morality and finer sensibilities: “I have noticed that the true wild 
gardener is to be recognized by certain qualities of the mind and heart.’®’ Their claims to supe- 
riority are often stated in a manner reminiscent of Romantic literature written a century earlier. 
One explained, for example, that it was necessary for the wild gardener to be “first of all, a 
genius—or grow into one—hence a rule unto himself. And [he] must have the closest sympathy 
with ... plants”; he concluded that “it is sympathy [with nature] that is the fundamental essential. 
... Hence wild gardening is of all forms of gardening the most subtle—indeed, I am almost 
tempted to say it is mystic.”** Another author described her garden as “no placid spot, of gradual 
growth, but a thing of wild hopes and sudden fears ... of unparalleled successes, of blasting 
defeats.” 

In addition to showing a predilection for the language of Romanticism, authors of wild 
garden articles often quoted and paraphrased passages on nature from late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century literature, especially the works of Wordsworth and Thoreau. Magazines fea- 
tured selections of nature poetry from this period, sometimes accompanied by wonderfully ap- 
pealing photographs similiar to illustrations in wild garden articles (Figs. 6, 7).”” Authors rarely 


64 Anonymous, “Among My Weeds,” Lippincott’s Magazine 41 (1888), 671-75. 

% Ibid., 674. 

6 Tbid., 675. 

67 James J. Allen, “An Experience with the Soil: Wild Gardening in Little—The Trials of a Suburbanite and the 
Rewards,” Country Life in America 1 (1902), 131. 

68 Calvene, “The Wild Garden,” 22-23. 

©? Anonymous, “Gardens Imagined,” 775. 

70 In May 1906, Country Life in America began a series titled “Songs of Nature,” consisting of monthly installments 
of poems selected from a recently published anthology as representing “the most beautiful, most impressive and truest 


interpretations of Nature that have been written in the English language” (Country Life in America 10 [1906], 419). 
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6. “A photograph of a wooded hillside to illustrate a poem by John Keats.” 
Photograph by Henry Troth, for Henry Van Dyke, “Songs of Nature,” 
Country Life in America 10 (1906), 56 


gave citations for the literary passages they included in their articles, suggesting that a basic 
familiarity with Romantic nature poetry and essays could be taken for granted among the gar- 
dening and magazine-reading public at that time. Wordsworth’s well-known encounter with a 
“host of golden daffodils” was readily incorporated into a number of American articles on natu- 
ralizing bulbs; an author who loved mountains and dreamed of some day having a wild garden 


big enough to include one wrote: “‘my heart leaps up when I behold a mountain in the sky.’”! 


7! Frederic Almy, “Wild Gardening by a Wild Gardener)’ The Outlook 116 (1917), 229. 
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7. “A woodland wild garden.” From Wilhelm Miller, “Wild Gardening 
beside a Wooded Lake,” Country Life in America 9 (1906), 549 


References to “splendor in the grass” fit nicely into accounts of meadow gardening. Thoreau’s 
nature essays, whose publication burgeoned between 1890 and 1920, are frequently cited in wild 
garden articles. An article on ferns that playfully claimed for them supernatural powers of en- 
lightenment began, for example, with a quotation from Thoreau: “If you would make acquain- 


tance with the ferns, you must forget your botany.’” 


Such citations were not merely used to 
enhance descriptions of nature, but as testimony to the human ability to transcend the material 
world by finding God in nature. Lines from Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality, “the meanest 
flower that blows can give / Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’ were put to good use 
by American wild garden writers; they provided the title for one article—‘‘Nature as Landscape 
Gardener: Her Use of the Meanest Flower That Blows,’”? and were quoted entirely in others. In 
an article for Atlantic Monthly, Bradford Torrey, who edited Thoreau’s fourteen-volume journal 
for publication in 1906, appraised Thoreau as the greatest nature writer, whose constant motiva- 


tion was a “perfecting of sympathy” and a “union with nature.’”* Torrey also remarked that 


72 Anonymous, “A Word from the Fern World,” Craftsman Magazine 20 (1911), 623. 
73 Alice Lounsberry, Craftsmans Magazine 28 (1915), 255. 
74 Bradford Torrey, “Thoreau’s Attitude toward Nature,” The Atlantic Monthly 84 (1899), 709. 
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8. “A contented gardener.” 
From Margaret Deland, 
“The Joys of Gardening,” 
Country Life in America 
19 (1911), 339 





Thoreau was most akin to Wordsworth, of all the English Romantic poets, in holding high 
purposes and discourse with nature. 

Wild garden writers, like their Romantic forebears, believed that through nature they could 
aspire to communion with the spiritual realm. For Thoreau—as well as Muir and Burroughs— 
wilderness provided the necessary setting for the process of introspection and divine revelation. 
For the wild gardener, his or her private natural domain served as this environment. As one 
concluded, “I seem to know the mind of the Creator better for my gardening,” and “so many 
garden paths lead you to infinity.’” In addition to spiritual enlightenment, wild gardening was 
believed to have a beneficial effect on the physical and mental health of the gardener. Current 
wisdom held that any type of gardening—indeed, nearly any kind of back-to-nature activity— 
not just wild gardening, offered relief to modern man from nervous diseases and could restore 
him to robust spiritual, mental, and physical health, as well as encourage peace and harmony 


75 Anonymous, “Gardens Imagined,” 778. 
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9. “Wilderness brought to the doorstep.” 
From James J. Allen, 
“An Experience with the Soil: 
Wild Gardening in Little,” 
Country Life in America 1 (1902), 132 





among humanity (Fig. 8).”° But wild gardening, considered most intimately connected with 
nature and requiring a special, almost mystical sympathy with wild plants, might have qualified as 
the ultimate embrocation against the irritants of modern life. Wilderness was the opposite of 
civilization, and the creation of a wild garden brought humans most closely in touch with the 
spirit of the wilderness. One writer reported that her “wild corner” was “better than any medi- 
cine ...for the work of keeping it in good condition 1s so health-giving, and, above all, it brings 
me closer to the heart of mother nature than anything else I know of?’”? A working man who 
commuted to the city from his suburban home reflected that learning to love unappreciated 
weeds and wildflowers in his wild garden had “awakened a wider sympathy with man” as well as 


with nature.” 


76 Candace Wheeler’s “Content in a Garden,” first published as a three-part series in the The Atlantic Monthly in 


1900, may be the most perfect expression of this idea. 
77 Lillian S. Loveland, “My Wild Corner,’ House and Garden 25 (1914), 77. 
78 Allen, “An Experience with the Soil,” 133. See also Anonymous, “Among My Weeds,” 675: “Let us widen the 
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10. “Lady’s Slippers domesticated.” 
From W. B. Thornton, 
“Country Life in June,” 
Country Life in America 2 
(1902), 78 





The desirability of the wild garden as a means of bringing nature home and incorporating 
it into one’s domestic life was a constant theme (Figs. 9, 10), along with expressions of a yearning 
for greater intimacy with nature.“As a growing comprehension of Nature has spread over the 
country,’ a wild garden writer remarked, “her intimacy has been sought, and the desire mani- 
fested to live closely to her, to pursue and capture her ... that she will dwell contentedly by our 
doorstep.’” The word “intimacy” in connection with nature is tellingly recurrent not only in 
wild garden articles but in criticism of contemporary landscape painting.*® Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman, editor of Art in America, observed in 1919 that landscape painters of his day were 
refining their ability to communicate “the emotional significance of the subject,” that for the first 


dominion of our love for flowers, or, rather, let us say there are no weeds. And, having accepted and acted on this great 
truth, we will have less trouble in applying this principle to the entire human race.” 

79 Alice Lounsberry, “Bringing the Woods to the Garden,” Craftsman Magazine 26 (1914), 254. 

80 The importance of intimacy and domesticity, as well as the social elitism of the middle class in other aspects of 
American culture, is the topic of Betsky, “Inside the Past,’ 241-77. 
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time landscape painting had begun to embody “feeling as well as representation” and assume “‘a 
new intimacy through a harmonious emphasis of certain subtleties.’*' Earlier, through the mid- 
nineteenth century, Americans had prized the panoramic landscapes filled with precisely ren- 
dered details painted by the artists of the Hudson River School, but by the late 1870s this type of 
painting was out of favor. Current artistic taste preferred smaller, more intimate views of nature, 
highly personal and poetic evocations of the natural world in which artists sought to convey their 
sense of the eternal, spiritual forces of nature as well as nature’s capacity to offer solace and 
psychic renewal. As in wild gardening, success in this type of landscape painting depended, its 
practitioners believed, not so much upon technical expertise as the artist’s or gardener’s profound 
sympathy with nature. Like wild gardeners, these painters considered themselves an elect gifted 


with an increased ability to commune with and interpret nature.” 


Conclusions 

Magazines were the most significant medium for the communication of ideas in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century, and they are an important source of insight into the 
ideological currents of this period. Articles in popular magazines show, for example, that wild 
gardening in America was not only a style executed by professional landscape architects for 
wealthy clients with grand country homes. It was a broad-based movement taken up with great 
enthusiasm by middle-class, amateur gardeners. Many of the articles were written by these ama- 
teur gardeners describing their personal experiences and motivations, explaining what a wild 
garden was and why they found it so attractive. Social and political issues often figured in their 
discussion of wild gardens, suggesting that a preference for wild gardening was symptomatic of 
participation in broader ideological concerns. 

For many Americans, wild gardening was a way to align themselves with what they per- 
ceived to be the forces of good, to express their distaste for certain aspects of modern life, their 
advocacy of a general approach for improving society, and the assumption of specific responsibili- 
ties with respect to nature. It was, first of all, a way to assist in the preservation of endangered 
native plants. Planting and protecting them in their backyard gardens, sponsoring their growth in 
public roadside gardens, and, perhaps most of all, writing about them in magazines would help 
popularize indigenous wildflowers and bring more solicitous attention to their plight and that of 
American nature as a whole. The development of an American garden style was an important 
related goal. This American style would be mainly based upon the plants that flourished naturally 
a generation or two earlier, a period that the early twentieth century revered as quintessentially 
American and in closer spiritual harmony with nature. The success of this effort would in turn 
foster the growth of a positive and wholesome national identity at a time when the United States 


81 “The Landscape of Dwight W. Tryon,” Art in America 27 (1919), 31-32. 

82 On landscape painting of this period, see Nicolai Cicovsky, George Inness, New York, 1993, especially 89 ff; 
Wanda M. Corn, The Color of Mood: American Tonalism, 1880-1910, San Francisco, 1972; Deborah Chotner, “Twachtman 
and the American Winter Landscape,’ 71-85, and Kathleen A. Pyne, “John Twachtman and the Therapeutic Landscape,” 
49-69, both in John Twachtman: Connecticut Landscapes, Washington, D.C., 1989; William H. Gerdts, “American Tonalism: 
An Artistic Overview,’ 17—28, and Diana Dimodica Sweet, “American Tonalism: An Explanation of Its Ideas Through the 
Work and Literature of Four Major Artists,’ 29-38, both in Tonalism: An American Experience, New York, 1982. 
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was achieving the status of a major world power and yet, some Americans believed, was in danger 
of losing the basic virtues that had made its impressive growth possible. Wild gardens were recre- 
ations of American nature on an intimate, domestic scale, and since American nature was thought 
to have been a key source of the strength of the American character, these gardens would be a 
haven not only for endangered plants but for endangered social values and a life of simplicity and 
contentment. Romanticism gave form to many of these ideas, and its language was popularly 
accepted as a mode of expressing them. 

There was a strong feeling of elitism among the group who promoted wild gardening. 
While they expressed an earnest desire to promote wild gardening for the sake of the conserva- 
tion of the natural world and the improvement of humanity, still those who made their own wild 
gardens in the face of societal nonacceptance, real or imagined, enjoyed perceiving themselves as 
persecuted romantic heroes—to the point of exaggerating their isolation, since in fact wild gar- 
dening was obviously a very well established and fashionable mode of gardening at this time. The 
ideological framework that caused middle-class Americans to take up wild gardening seems to 
have included an increased sense of their responsibility as cultural leaders and moral spokesmen 
for their country. This may have been a reaction to the belief that the upper class now included 
so many new rich with deplorable taste and morals, known to destroy wild nature and replace it 
with inappropriate Italian gardens, and that poor immigrants could not appreciate natural beauty 
or understand a garden of wildflowers. 

The enthusiasm for wild gardening, its significance in representing principles greater than 
itself, occurred at a moment in American history when nationalism, idealism, and faith in the 
efficacy of reform were allied with and expressed as part of a romantic vision of nature. A brief 
look at some magazines from the decades following the First World War shows that this did not 


last.°? 


Wild gardens were still fashionable, and some very fine articles were written about them, 
but these articles mainly concerned aesthetics or a more scientific treatment of plant ecology 
rather than hopes for instilling values and improving society.** The missionary zeal that accompa- 
nied the promotion of the wild garden shifted to other endeavors, such as the collecting of 
American folk and decorative arts.*° National pride during the period between the two world 
wars seems to have felt more confident based on the notion of a golden age of American achieve- 
ment than on nature. The wild garden, while still popular during the 1920s and 1930s, was no 


longer a significant ideological emblem. 


83 Fora summary of the transition to the 1920s in the United States, see Cooper, Pivotal Decades, 365-76. 

84 A selection of these later articles on the wild garden will be included in my forthcoming anthology of American 
garden articles, 1890-1940. 

85 The history of American antique collecting and the development of the values and purposes motivating it are 
the subject of Elizabeth Stillinger’s The Antiquers, New York, 1980.While the wild garden seems to have lost its ideological 
impact, the old-fashioned garden did not. It was during the 1920s and 1930s that early American gardens such as those at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, were recreated as part of larger educational programs that included architecture, social history, and 
folk and decorative arts. Charles B. Hosmer, Jr., discusses this in “The Colonial Revival in the Public Eye: Williamsburg 
and Early Garden Restoration,” in The Colonial Revival in America (as above, note 47), ed. Axelrod, 52-70. 
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acobus Pieter Thijsse (1865-1945), father of the ecological movement in the Netherlands, was 

born in a country which was late in being industrialized (Fig. 1). Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century the majority of the population in the Netherlands derived its income from 
agriculture, but this changed largely between 1860 and 1870 with an extraordinary growth of 
economic activities, mainly due to improved infrastructure, benefiting from the economic growth 
of neighboring Germany, and an intensified trade with the Dutch East Indies, due to the open- 
ing of new world markets. In a relatively short period the Netherlands became an industrial 
nation in which prosperity and population increased. From the 1860s to 1920 the population of 
the Netherlands doubled from 3.5 to 7 million people. 

These changes had inevitable consequences for the internal political climate and for foreign 
policy. Internally this was reflected in a continual striving to extend the franchise, finally achiev- 
ing proportional representation. Pressing recurring political issues were those relating to the 
educational system and different denominations, and the conditions of the common people and 
laborers. In 1894 a new socialist democratic party (S.D.A.P.) was founded, which was at first 
quite revolutionary in tendency. On an international level the Netherlands had maintained a 
neutral foreign policy, which was acknowledged by peace conferences of 1899 and 1907, held at 
The Hague, and later by a neutral position during the First World War.’ 

Thijsse was born in Maastricht in a middle-class family, the third of four sons; his father was 
an army officer (Fig. 2). In 1877 the family moved to Amsterdam where Thijsse trained as a 
primary school teacher. Following his qualification in 1883, while working as a primary school 
teacher, he obtained licenses to teach English, French, and German. His main interest, however, 
was in biology, and he had deep concerns regarding the disappearance of natural resources, the 
decline of environmental health, and the quality of life. In Amsterdam he was very much aware 
of the problems of overcrowding among the working classes, who were denied the experience of 


Much of the material on Jacobus Thijsse has been collected at the Heimans en Thijsse Stichting in Amsterdam and 
the Department of Special Collections at the Agricultural University, Wageningen. 
! See B. Landheer, The Netherlands, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944, 82. 
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1. Jacobus P. Thijsse in Thijsse’s Hof 
(from R. Tolman, Dr Jac. P Thijsse: 
Een groot Nederlander, Utrecht, 1939) 





nature. Thisse never appears to have expressed himself publicly about any political party or 
movement, and in this sense he might be considered as an embodiment of the neutrality main- 
tained by Dutch politics. 

Thijsse’s ideology was founded, therefore, on genuine concerns about the loss of natural 
areas: the drying out of the dunes through drinking water extraction or drainage for agriculture, 
disappearance through new infrastructure, bringing heathlands under cultivation, division of 
country estates for housing, the forestation of heathlands, drainage of swamps, and pollution of 
rivers and streams. Thijsse’s definition of nature included everything which illustrated the “his- 
tory of the making” of the countryside.* This broadly liberal approach was also reflected in his 
attitude toward plants. His Illustrated Flora of the Netherlands included many cultivated plants, and 
Flowers in Our Garden included both native and foreign plants. Notably excluded from the latter 
book, however, were cultivars, and only some—with appropriate historic credentials—were 
mentioned, while modern hybrids were denounced in a subliminal manner.’ Thijsse’s approach 
differed, therefore, substantially from that of the German National Socialists, in that he had a 


more international approach and was not racist.* 


2 J. P. Thijsse, Natuurbescherming en landschapsverzorging in Nederland, Amsterdam, 1946, 20. 

3 E. Heimans and J. P. Thijsse, Geillustreerde flora van Nederland, 1st ed., Amsterdam, 1899; J. P. Thijsse, De bloemen 
in onzen tuin, Zaandam, 1926; on p. 20 he notes about his own garden: “Fortunately we did not have any double-flowered 
sunflowers”; on p. 60 he pronounces his preferences for the wild Dutch clematis over the Clematis alpina and Clematis x 
jackmannii. 

4 Cf. J. Wolschke-Bulmahn and G. Gréning, “The Ideology of the Nature Garden: Nationalistic Trends in Gar- 
den Design in Germany during the Early Twentieth Century,’ Journal of Garden History 12 (1992), 73. 
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2. Map of the Netherlands showing places referred to in the text 


Thijsse’s cause was twofold: to protect nature and to educate the public, and in the mean- 
while provide better conditions and a healthier environment for all. Thus Thijsse was active in 
formulating most environmental and planning laws, and setting up natural history and nature 
conservation organizations, notably the Vereniging to Behoud van Natuurmonumenten, the 
Dutch equivalent to the National Trust. Thijsse’s efforts toward nature conservation and particu- 


larly the dunes and their flora, might be compared to those of Henry Correvon who attempted 
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to protect the flora of the Alps. The scope of Thijsse’s work was much larger, and while Correvon 
was an international figure, Thijsse acted much more on a national level, although he too was a 
member of international committees and attended international conferences.° 

Thijsse’s influences on natural history have been much researched, while other topics have 
as yet been neglected. This paper investigates how Thijsse, as one of the early promoters of nature 
and natural gardening, influenced landscape architecture. It assesses how he managed to influ- 
ence a nation to accept natural gardens, and reviews the debates held over the different objectives 
of natural gardens by professionals, concentrating on the period up to the Second World War. 


The Popularization of Nature 

In the second half of the nineteenth century there was little interest in nature in the Neth- 
erlands. There remained large tracts of wild nature which were considered dangerous and unde- 
sirable. There was no tradition of appreciation of the natural environment among the population 
at large. General opinion advocated that these wild areas should be cleared and brought under 
cultivation, as an effective method of combating unemployment. As a result, large tracts of moor 
and heathland were brought under cultivation, and the last native forest was cleared in 1870, 
practically without protest. Due to this limited interest there were hardly any publications con- 
cerning native plants and wildlife, which were mainly drawn from abroad, particularly from 
Germany which had led the field of science since the 1870s. This meant that not only the 
popular works but also the more scientific ones would have been available. For instance, Thijsse 
would have known Darwin’s works, which were translated into Dutch at an early stage, but since 
his foreign languages were proficient, he would have read Thomas Huxley, and Ernst Haeckel’s 
works on evolutionary theory. The first Dutch author credited with writing a popular scientific 
work was FW. van Eeden in Weeds: Botanical Journeys, ° first published in 1886.’ 

Thijsse’s involvement as a popularizer of natural history dates from the autumn of 1893, 
when he met Eli Heimans (1861-1914), a Jewish primary school principal. Earlier that year 
Heimans had published a little book entitled Living Nature: Guidelines for Education in the Knowl- 
edge of Plants and Animals at the Primary School in Particular for Large Cities,® which aimed to 
generate interest and respect for plant life and animals, and encourage the study of nature.’ In a 
number of sample lectures, taking the Amsterdam Sarphatipark as its case study, Heimans had 
shown how a lecture program might be devised throughout the year, making use of living mate- 
rial. Until then the study of nature had mainly been pictorial, with reference to exotic animals 
and plants, and Heimans’ book tried to reverse this trend. 


5 Thijsse was, for example, a member of the International Council of Bird Preservation from 1923 onward, and 
in the same year attended an international conference on nature preservation in Paris. 

© BW. van Eeden, Onkruid: Botanische wandelingen, Haarlem, 1886. 

7 See M. Coesél, Zinkviooltjes en waterviolieren: J. Hermans (1889-1978) Natuurstudie en natuurbescherming in Nederland, 
Hilversum, 1993,14—17 which elaborates on these points. 

8 E. Heimans, De levende natuur: Handleiding bij het onderwijs in de kennis van planten en dieren op de lagere school in het 
bijzonder voor groote steden, Amsterdam, 1893. 

9 Heimans, De levende natuur, 5, 6. 
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This seminal publication greatly impressed Thijsse, and on meeting Heimans he asked him 
whether he could possibly prepare a similar book using the countryside as a resource, as opposed 
to a public park in the city. Heimans responded that they might do this together. This suggestion 
led to a long collaboration which was extremely fruitful, a new publication appearing almost 
every year. Intended for school children, the first of these volumes had the more general title Of 
Butterflies, Birds, and Flowers,'® but subsequent volumes in this series described different biotopes, 
ditches and lakes, wetlands, heathland, dunes, and forests.'' The response to this series of books 
was enormous, and in 1896 the idea was conceived to publish a magazine for amateur naturalists. 
For this venture they co-opted another teacher, J. Jaspers, Jr., and their magazine was christened 
Living Nature, with the subtitle Magazine of Nature Sport, implying that the study of nature was 
not just for gathering and spreading knowledge, but was also fun and exciting.” 

The success of the magazine in gaining a substantial readership was immediate, and the 
editors made it one of their aims to engage readers in different projects, encouraging them to 
submit articles and questions, which would be answered by the editors or other specialists. From 
an early period, assistance from readers was requested with research on the distribution of plant 
species, and when this became a success the Governmental Herbarium in Leiden used the same 
method in preparing distribution maps for the Dutch flora. Within a relatively short period, 
Living Nature became well established and a source of encouragement and inspiration from which 
new initiatives were being taken, such as the foundation of several natural history societies, with 
Heimans and Thijsse elected to their boards.'* To landscape architects it meant that the magazine 
strengthened trends toward focusing on the propagation of native plants. 

In 1899 Heimans and Thijsse published the first illustrated flora of the Netherlands, with an 
illustration of each plant described, intended for a popular readership.'* This book and other 
similar publications at the end of the nineteenth century formed the basis of what has been 
termed the “biological réveil,’ a reawakening of interest in biology, similar to the religious “réveil” 
which had taken place earlier in the nineteenth century. As early as 1900, Professor Hugo de 
Vries had published an article warning against the large number of students in biology, for whom 
there would be no employment.'° Additionally, in 1901 both Heimans and Thijsse started to 
write a series of popular weekly newspaper articles for De Groene Amsterdammer and Het Algemeen 
Handelsblad respectively. These articles covered a wide range of topics from biological observa- 
tions, to travel accounts, notes on the nature conservation movement, and commentaries on 
planning proposals. 

The popularizing character of Heimans’ and Thijsse’s writings was soon recognized by 
Verkade, an enlightened biscuit manufacturer who asked Thijsse to write the text for a promo- 


° E. Heimans and J. P. Thijsse, Van vlinders, vogels en bloemen, Zaandam, 1894. 

! The other volumes were entitled: In sloot en plas, 1895; Door het rietland, 1896; Hei en dennen, 1897; In de 
duinen, 1899; In het bosch, 1901. 

2 E. Heimans, J. P. Thijsse, J. Jaspers, eds., De levende natuur: Tijdschrift voor natuursport. 

3 Coesél, Zinkviooltjes, 23. 


+ Heimans and Thijsse, Geillustreerde flora van Nederland. 
5 





J. Nykamp, “Onbekommerd,” Instituut voor Natuurbeschermingseducatie, Amsterdam, 1965, 10. 
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3. The title page of Thijsse’s De bloemen in onzen tuin, Zaandam, 1926, one of the Verkade albums 


tional album. The album would be sold at a bargain price and separate illustrations issued with 
Verkade merchandise. Spring '° appeared in 1906 and was an immediate success, ensuring Verkade’s 
sponsorship for some nineteen albums on natural history topics which were to be published.'” 
These albums successfully popularized nature, because they came within reach of those who 
otherwise would not have been able to afford or be sufficiently interested to acquire them. The 
Verkade albums continued to have importance after the war, and they were recommended for 
primary education as late as 1965 (Fig. 3)."* 

Both Heimans and Thijsse were dedicated teachers who liked to take groups of school 
children on nature walks around the city (Fig. 4). The education of the younger generations and 
the provision of popular literature both provided efficient means for drawing the attention of 
large numbers of people toward nature. Thijsse also wanted to provide everyone with the oppor- 
tunity to experience nature, and this led to his main and lasting achievement, the foundation of 
so-called “instructive parks.” Thijsse proposed that every town or district should have such a 
park, and calculated that large cities such as Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague should have 


16 Lente, 1906. 

17 The Verkade albums varied in print runs from 17,500 (the first) to 150,000 (the last). 

18 Nijkamp, “Onbekommerd,” 2. Thijsse’s efforts for education had been well recognized during his lifetime; 
he was given a royal decoration in 1925 and an honorary doctorate from the University of Amsterdam in 1922. 
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4. Avvisual account of one of Thijsse’s 
excursions with his pupils, drawn as 
a thank-you note by one of the pupils. 
Heimans and Thijsse Archive, 
Amsterdam 





ten to twelve of these gardens. These were areas of around two hectares, where students would be 
able to experience nature on monthly visits throughout the year. A professional biologist would 
be available to lead groups of no more than fifteen or twenty students.” 

In short, Thijsse provided popular support to individuals and those in guided groups. How- 
ever, when a request came from the Netherlands youth society for the study of nature”? for 
support when they were founded in 1920, Thijsse was very reluctant. This society was based on 
such organizations as the left-wing Central Laborers Youth club.*' This society strove for sobriety 


19 J. P. Thijsse, “Instructieve Plantsoenen,” De levende natuur 45 (1941), 121—25; idem, “Instructieve Plantsoenen,” 
Tijdschrift voor Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw 24 (1943), reprinted in Mens en Natuur 20 (1969-70), 13-18. 

20 Nederlandse Jeugdbond voor Natuurstudie (N.J.N.). 

21 Arbeiders Jeugd Centrale. 
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and asceticism and a free and mixed association between boys and girls with the intention of 
making excursions together, without supervision. It is likely that this rather leftish behavior did 
not entirely conform with Thijsse’s attempts to remain neutral, because socialism was still per- 
ceived as being revolutionary in some circles. At any rate, he later amended this stance and lent 
his full support. 

In Germany the biologist Raoul H. France (1874-1943) was involved in setting up natural 
history societies and managed to popularize the study of nature and the appreciation of landscape 
by popular writings for young people, in a way which may be compared with Thijsse’s work. In 
contrast to Thijsse, however, Francé was heavily involved in the youth movement and his work 


was driven by a reactionary ideology.” 


Amsterdam Development Plan, the Boschplan 

Thijsse’s involvement in the proposals for the Amsterdam Development Plan illustrates very 
well how he strove for the social betterment of the working classes. In 1908 Thijsse had written 
a series of four newspaper articles in which he proposed a system of walks and parks for 
Amsterdam.** The articles developed from a discussion generated by the architect H. P. Berlage’s 
1904 development plan for south Amsterdam, and in 1909 Berlage and Thijsse became members 
of a committee which studied the requirement for parks in Amsterdam. Established by the 
Amsterdamse Woningraad, this committee aimed to improve social housing in Amsterdam with 
concerns for sufficient fresh air in built-up areas and for citizens’ access to parks for recreation 
and contact with nature. The results of the study, which compared the situation in Amsterdam 
with other large European cities, were published in 1909 in a report on the parks and green 
spaces of Amsterdam.” 

This report included an assessment of Thijsse’s proposals published in 1908 newspaper ar- 
ticles, which incorporated the area surrounding the Nieuwe Meer, the present location of the 
Amsterdam Bospark, in which he preempted the location of the later Bospark. Instead of a 
designed park in the conventional sense, Thijsse proposed natural features and vegetation, thereby 
setting new objectives in public park design. The Woningraad committee considered these pro- 
posals too expensive and the area too remote, however, and the plan was not realized. While 
Berlage was asked to resubmit plans in 1914-17, the Thijsse plans lay unconsidered, but left an 
awareness that something had to be done. 

Thijsse’s main concern was to offer everyone easy access to nature, and in a series of articles 
“About Laying Out Parks” he explained how that could best be done.” He argued that an ideal 
town would have large parks along every main access route, with parkbelts which would be 


22 Coesél, Zinkviooltjes, 143, does not provide any reason why Thijsse did not initially support the NJ.N. 

23 J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, Auf der Suche nach Arkadien: Zu Landschaftsidealen und Formen der Naturaneignung in der 
Jugendbewegung und ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Landespflege, Arbeiten zur sozialwissenschaftlich orientierten Freiraumplanung 
11, ed. Gert Groning and Ulfert Herlyn, Munich, 1990, 83-90. 

24 J.P Thijsse, “De Parken-kwestie,” Het Algemeen Handelsblad, 5 January 1908 and the following days. 

25 Amsterdamse Woningraad, Rapport over de Amsterdamse parken en plantsoenen, Amsterdam, 1909. 

26 J. P. Thijsse, “Over Parkaanleg,” De Groene Amsterdammer, 26 October 1918 and 2 November 1918. 
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5. Fragment of the “general development plan for Amsterdam,” dating from 1934.The area of the Amsterdam 
Bospark is indicated as the darkened area southwest of Amsterdam (from J. Th. Balk, Een kruiwagen vol 
bloemen, Amsterdam, 1979, 30) 


connected radially by public gardens, loosely based on the contemporary garden city idea.’” In 
this way nature would penetrate deeply into the town, and the citizen would be offered a pleas- 
ant way to approach the countryside. This was then adapted to the situation in Amsterdam with 
suggestions and ideas, citing good examples from abroad and elsewhere in the Netherlands. 
Thijsse was of course part of a movement, and it is possible to draw a number of international 
parallels, for example, with Rutger Sernander (1866-1944), a professor of botany in Uppsala, 
whose ideas about town planning for Stockholm can be compared with Thijsse’s proposals for 
Amsterdam.” 

In 1926 Thijsse’s proposals had been adopted for the schematic plan for the development of 
Groot Amsterdam by A. W. Bos, the director of Public Works. Although this plan did not find 
general approval, it did serve in 1928 to obtain consensus for a large new park, and a general 
development plan for Amsterdam, which was finally adopted in 1935 (Fig. 5). By that stage a start 


27 Ebenezer Howard, Garden Cities of To-morrow, London, 1946, 50-57. 
28 M. Treib, Modern Landscape Architecture: A Critical Review, Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1993, 118. 
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had already been made with the Boschplan. Thijsse was one of the members of the Boschcommissie, 
a committee established in 1929 to study the design and establish the diverse requirements for 
this new park, which in 1931 concluded that the park should have a social character intended for 
passive and active recreation. The following year Thijsse traveled to central Europe to study the 
provision of parks around other major cities—Vienna, Budapest, and Munich—and assessed 
how nature conservation and recreation might be reconciled.” In the meanwhile other mem- 
bers of the committee traveled to see English public parks and the Volkspark in Hamburg. 

Thijsse was asked to produce two reports on the planting of the Boschplan, one concerning 
the wetlands near the Nieuwe Meer and near Den Poel, and concluded that they were of signifi- 
cant scientific value, and that they could be maintained without great expense as a valuable 
“nature monument.” The other report was on the topic of planting a wetland with woody plants 
and listed those species which were appropriate. Professor Th. J. Stomps, a family friend who had 
been instrumental in Thijsse’s obtaining an honorary doctorate, similarly reported on this topic, 
as well as the temperate woodland species which would be suitable for other areas in the Boschplan. 
They both agreed that the natural swampland should be left as it was and that additional planting 
should be minimal, with some additional appropriate species.” 

Others had taken “natural” planting a stage further, and had proposed that new woodland 
should be planted according to phytogeographical principles. The promoter of this type of plant- 
ing was A. J. van Laren, curator of the Amsterdam Hortus Botanicus, and author of several 
publications on planting design. Phytogeographical planting was defined as “the grouping of 
plants according to their natural communities in the countries of origin.” Areas from which a 
suitable choice of species might be selected included those which grew in similar climatic condi- 
tions, such as Canada, the northern United States, northwest and central Europe, west, middle, 
and eastern Asia, and from the mountain ranges of Asia Minor, the Himalayas, China, and Japan. 
The northwest European wood was considered to be best suited to the local conditions and to be 
applied at large, while other types of plantings might be applied in smaller areas.*! Some twenty 
years earlier Thijsse had proposed planting based on phytogeographical principles for the Kralinger 
Plas in Rotterdam.” 

The final responsibility for the design lay with the Department of City Development,” 
which was led by the modernist architect Cor van Eesteren* and the town planner J. H. Mulder. 
Before making a decision on the design, Van Eesteren consulted the chairman of the Society of 
Garden and Landscape Architects, J.T. P. Byhouwer (1898-1974), whose much-quoted response 
was: “I would do it myself; you will do it as well as one of us and possibly even better.”* 
Nevertheless, Bijhouwer’s influence is felt throughout. In 1930 he had written a series of articles 


29 Thijsse reported on his study trip in a series of articles with the title “Around Big Cities” (“Om groote 
steden”), De Groene Amsterdammer, 25 June—23 July 1932. 

30 Rapport van de Commissie voor het Boschplan Amsterdam, Den Haag, 1931, 57-62. 

31 In 1934 these proposals were exhibited in a “Great Natural History Exhibition Based on Geography,” De 
Groene Amsterdammer, 21 April 1934. 

32 In a newspaper article in De Groene Rotterdammer, referred to in De Groene Amsterdammer, 21 April 1934. 

33° Dienst Stadsontwikkeling, Amsterdam. 

34 Van Eesteren was for many years chairman of the C.I.A.M. 

35 J. Th. Balk, Een kruiwagen vol bloemen, Amsterdam, 1979, 46. 
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in a popular garden magazine, of which the introductory essay dealt with the question of design. 
This article began with a brief analysis of the international significance of modern architecture in 
the Netherlands. He noted how foreign and national influences had been amalgamated, but not 
copied, in the creation of a distinct Dutch style. He noted: 


The careful, ponderous Dutchman studies new influences, gathers, changes, and works 
until it grows into a distinct piece of art, which contains much of the good aspects of 
foreign influences, together with the good aspects of the old native culture. In Dutch 
architecture, the impulsive riotous modernism of French designs is avoided, as is the cool- 
reasoned, naked intellectualization of the German workers’ housing; it is sober-minded and 
well considered, it has gained in soundness, and at the same time there is a certain cosiness, 


an intimacy, which is perceived as salutary.*° 


Looking at landscape architecture, Biyhouwer distinguished two different generally applied 
styles: the landscape style and the monumental style based on eighteenth-century models. Rec- 
ognizing that neither of these resolved problems of modern-day usage, he indicated how Ger- 
man public park design had developed by creating city parks as a type of extended and improved 
green. He continued by observing that Dutch and American landscape architects were still with- 
out direction, with monumental symmetrical designs ill-matched to the modern asymmetrical- 
monumental architecture. Similarly private garden design was often matched to English ex- 
amples, unsuited to Dutch conditions. Even rock gardens were laid out according to English 
models rather than taking local rocks as an example. On the other hand, the range of plants 
available had increased to a large extent and were largely unknown, and different methods were 
required in order to make full use of this range. Biyhouwer noted that new directions in planting 
according to plant geography had surfaced in the principles of Willy Lange and Hartogh Heys 
van Zouteveen.A full-fledged new direction had not emerged but was being sought in native art 
forms and nature. The cottage garden, the square, and the public park find inspiration in native 
art forms, the modern landscape garden in natural vegetation. Biyyhouwer’s slogan for a new 
landscape architecture was: “Back to nature and native art!” In an extensive series of following 
articles, Bijhouwer explains these principles. 

In a period in which the “English” landscape style was rejected because of the relationship 
with the “ancien regime” and iconographical inferences, and at the same time the symmetry and 
axiality of the baroque layouts were rejected as the domination of the owner over the users of the 
landscape, such a slogan must have been timely.’ This must particularly have been the case for a 
progressive, left-wing council such as Amsterdam’s. Thijsse’s initial idea for the Boschplan appears 


36 J. T. P. Bijhouwer, “Nieuwe banen,” in Onze tuinen met huis en hof 25 (1930), 5 (4-6). Bijhouwer holds a 
special position in Dutch landscape design in that he initially researched the relationship between vegetation and soil 
conditions in a doctoral thesis entitled “Geobotanic Study of the Dunes near Bergen” (1926) (“Geobotanische studie van 
de Berger Duinen”), and he went on to become one of the first Dutch landscape architects associated with the modern 
movement. He began teaching garden art at the Wageningen Agricultural University and became a reader in 1939. From 
1946 to 1966 he was the professor in garden and landscape architecture, and judging from articles such as “Plant Sociology 
and Garden Architecture,” the application of plants was to remain one of his interests. 

37 H. Warnau, “Landschapsarchitectuur en de moderne stroming in de bouwkunst,” in G. Smienk, ed., Nederlandse 


landschapsarchitectuur: Tussen traditie en experiment, Amsterdam, 1993, 35. 
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6. Initial proposal for the layout of the 
Amsterdam Bosplan as a large landscape 
park, published in 1931 newspapers, 
which may well have represented Thijsse’s 
ideal (from J. Th. Balk, Een kruiwagen vol 
bloemen, Amsterdam, 1979, 24) 





to have been more that of a large landscape park, such as that for which plans were first published 
in newspapers in 1931 (Fig. 6). Thijsse wrote about “his imagination filled with ideas of waving 
crowns and flowering beauty, of clear ponds and gracious serpentine lake edges.’ This romantic 
idea and rather conservative image was roughly confronted by the reality of the first proposals for 
a 2.2 kilometer-long rowing canal through the northern area of the park. Thijsse soon overcame 
the initial shock of this proposal by likening it to other Dutch canals which were beautiful, and 
suggested that trees might be planted alongside it, comparing this proposed tree planting to the 
most famous surviving baroque allée, the Middachter Allee.** Additionally he proposed how this 
canal might be fitted into the landscape. While reeds and bulrush had to be avoided because they 
would obscure the rowing boats from sight, other native plants like yellow flag, meadow sweet, 
yellow loosestrife, great pond sedge, willowherb, purple loosestrife, flowering rush, bur-reed, 
and reedgrass would be encouraged, as were waterlilies which were to be introduced near the 
edge (Fig. 7).” 


38. J. P Thijsse, “Het boschplan,’ De Groene Amsterdammer, 10 December 1932, 7. 
39 J. P. Thijsse, “Amsterdams boschplan,” De Groene Amsterdammer, 10 October 1936. 
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7. The Amsterdam Bosplan in 1994 


Besides the rowing canal, the other constraints within the area proposed for the park were 
formed by the adjoining Schiphol Airport, which required two emergency landing strips, and a 
deep draining hole which would serve no other purpose than being made into a lake. Taking 
these constraints into consideration, Van Eesteren drew an outline plan which was worked out in 
detail by Mulder, with great attention to levels and slopes. Appropriate slopes were not only of 
visual importance, but were also required to enable efficient draining so that open areas could be 
used for recreational purposes. Thus a park was conceived according to functional constraints, 
which in layout achieved purity and purpose without harking back to historical styles or German 
examples. This, and the type of planting, was exactly what Biyyhouwer had referred to in his 1930 
article, and was thus an effective example of a new national style (Fig. 8).° 


Garden Design with Native Plants 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the use of native plants in gardens had 
been encouraged by such publications as E W. van Eeden’s Hortus Batavus: A Short Description of 
Native and Exotic Plants, Shrubs, and Trees, Which May Be Recommended for Dutch Gardens,*' pub- 
lished in the same year (1868) in which he became the editor of Flora Batava, an illustrated Dutch 


40 J.T. P. Bijhouwer, “Het Amsterdamse Boschpark,” De 8 en de Opbouw 8 (1937), 2-10. 
41 FW. van Eeden, Hortus Batavus: Korte beschrijving van in- en uitheemsche planten, heesters en boomen, die voor de 
Nederlandsche tuinen kunnen worden aanbevolen, Amsterdam, 1868. 
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The Amsterdam Bosplan as it was 
being executed in the 1930s and 
became internationally renowned 
(from C.Tunnard, Gardens and the 
Modern Landscape, London, 1938, 
163) 


flora. The introduction of native plants into the garden generated a debate between two groups 


which both promoted natural design. The traditional school—which adhered to the landscape 


style and was represented by the landscape architect Leonard A. Springer (1855—1940)—noted 


that nature could not be imitated, and although the style they represented was natural, this meant 


a compromise between wild nature and art. As a result their designs were artful and included 


exotics. The artful nature had to be well maintained, well arranged, neat, and tidy.” 


42 G.Geenen and G. Roeleveld, Leonard A. Springer: Beschrijving en documentatie van zijn beroepspraktijk, Wageningen, 


1982, 116-21. 
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9. The “nature style.” In this proposal for a 
private garden, Hartogh Heys van Zouteveen 
noted that this plan was “intended as a 
preliminary planting plan, before the layout 
of the walks is determined, which is the best 
way to indicate that not the walks, but the 
planting is of main importance” 

(from Th. J. Dinn, De Villatuin, Amsterdam, 
1929, 144) 





The other group was represented by the “nature style,” led by landscape architects Geertruida 
Carelsen and H. O. Linden van Snelrewaard. They promoted the use of native plants, were 
against cultivars, and rejected traditional pruning regimes in order to obtain a more natural 
appearance. The greatest importance was accorded to the planting, and a garden would be 
planted prior to laying out the walks, a principle beautifully shown in a design by Hartogh Heys 
van Zouteveen (Fig. 9). 

By the late 1920s the debate about a new garden style had moved away from romantic and 
aesthetic notions, and became much more scientifically based. Planting according to plant com- 
munities was being promoted by A. J. Van Laren in a series of articles entitled “The New Gar- 
den.”* Van Laren had previously contributed to the discussion on the nature style, arguing that 
this name was unsuitable and suggesting the use of the words landscapelike and free-form layout, 
while proceeding to use the term nature groupings to describe different habitats that might be 


43 Geertruida Carelsen, Eerbied voor het leevend materiaal in de tuinkunst, Haarlem, 1902. 


44 Tlustrated in Th. J. Dinn, De Villatuin, Amsterdam, 1929, 140-44. 
45M. J. van Laren, “De Nieuwe Tuin,” Onze tuinen 22 (1927), 97-100, 113-16, 145-47, 161-63, 177-79, 193 
95, 209-11, 253-55. 
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created in the garden, such as a bog garden, a rockery, a pond, and a woodland edge.” In 1929 
Van Laren explained the term phytogeographical plant groupings, which he had introduced some- 
time earlier, and described their application in garden art.*” The next year Van Laren delivered a 
paper to the Royal Horticultural Society entitled “Phytogeographical Grouping of Plants as a 
New and More Correct Principle for the Planting of Parks, Green Spaces and Gardens.”** Plant- 
ing according to this principle meant that plants would be arranged by their countries of origin 
and according to the natural plant communities or associations. He noted that this type of plant- 
ing was not just an art but also a science, and quoted as an example the Arboretum of Tervueren 
near Brussels. 

Phytogeographical principles were proposed for the layout of the Amsterdamse Boschplan, 
which was a way of satisfying both the demands for and promises of an arboretum, and the nature 
conservation side. Thijsse had criticized this term as used by Van Laren, however, because this 
would not be generally understood and had suggested that the words “plant sociological” might 
be added to the title in order to explain the principles. This was relevant because phytogeo- 
graphical planting as represented by Van Laren was not just a collection of plants from a particular 
country, but different countries were represented with certain plant communities or specific 
habitats.” The application of this manner of planting was slow, and Bijhouwer pointed out the 
difficulties in a 1930 article, similarly to Thijsse explaining where Van Laren’s principles had been 
misunderstood.” In general, the application of planting according to phytogeographical prin- 
ciples was limited, detailed information on different foreign plant communities was not really 
available to landscape architects, and the application was limited to use in large parks. 

It may not be surprising, therefore, that in their standard work for landscape architects, 
Gardens (1944), G. J. Pannekoek and J. J. Schipper note that they understand that these principles 
apply only to plants from abroad, and that the only application they knew of was in the Zuiderpark 
at The Hague, which had been laid out between 1921 and 1936 according to designs by the 
landscape architect D. F Tersteeg and P. Westbroek (Fig. 10).°' After the war, planting according 
to phytogeographical principles was only occasionally referred to and then only in passing in 
such works as P. Verhagen’s, The Happiness of the Garden, where the author wrote about creating 


52 


a ‘“phytogeographical garden.” 


4 


6 A.J. van Laren, “Het aanleggen van natuurlijke plantengroepjes,” Onze tuinen 2 (1907), 563-65, 595-97; in 
his influential book Decoratieve tuinbeplanting, Koog-Zaandijk, 1913, Van Laren dedicated a whole chapter to this topic. 
47 Tn an article originally published in Onze tuinen met huis en hof 24 (1929) and reprinted as a separate publica- 
tion (Phytogeographische plantengroepeering als element in de tuinkunst, Amsterdam, 1929); and earlier in an article, “Parken en 
plantsoenen in het uitbreidingsplan der Gemeente Amsterdam,” in Onze tuinen 22 (1927), 65-70. 

48° Koninklijke Maatschappij voor Tuinbouw en Plantkunde; “Phytogeographische plantengroepeering als een 


nieuw en veelszins juister beginsel voor de beplanting van parken plantsoenen en tuinen.” 
4 





° J. P. Thijsse, in a critique on the 1934 natural history exhibition “Natuurhistorische tentoonstelling,” De 
Groene Amsterdammer, 21 April 1934, 7. 

50 ‘J.T. P. Bijhouwer, in Onze tuinen met huis en hof 25 (1930), 592-94, 618-19. 

>! GJ. Pannekoek and J. J. Schipper, Tiinen, vol. 2, Amsterdam, 1944, 85-94. 

52 P. Verhagen, Het geluk van den tuin, Amsterdam, 1945, 157. 
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10. Plan of the Zuiderpark at 
The Hague, planted according 
to phytogeographical principles 
between 1921 and 1936 
(from P. Bakker Schut et al., 
Groen en bloemen in Den Haag, 
Den Haag, 1936, 58) 





Thijsse’s efforts to protect nature areas also influenced the younger generation of landscape 
architects, resulting in a consensus that foreign plants should be avoided in the Dutch landscape 
in order to preserve the local character.*? This view is most clearly expressed by Van Laren, who 
noted: 


The introduction of foreign plants into our woods and landscapes is incorrect. The 
Dutch landscape, the fields, moors, and woods should be kept floristically as pure as pos- 
sible. Foreign plants are out of place. The purpose of new plantings should be to retain the 
character of the native flora. Foreign plants are intended for the garden. 


53H. Ramaer, “Over schoonheid van het landschap,” Natura 2 (1927), 25. 
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The possibility of exceptions should remain open for foreign plants, woody plants as 
well as herbs, whose character is fully adapted to the native flora, and thereby the inclusion 
of precious characteristics, which may provide profit, such as is the case with the different 
deciduous and coniferous trees, and also some herbaceous plants.™* 


It would be tempting to draw parallels in political terms with regard to the liberal attitude toward 
foreigners in the Netherlands, who are well accepted when they try to fit in with the population, 
particularly when profitable. This is also very much like what Willy Lange suggested in his Garden 
Design in Modern Times, which would probably have been read by Van Laren.® It would be 
somewhat naive, however, to equate any ideology that these two men may have had. Van Laren 
had similar views to Thijsse and was much concerned with the well-being of the lower classes. 
He saw the aim of the phytogeographical parks he proposed as the education and enjoyment of 
the Dutch population, noting that this type of park would be a better educational resource, have 
more character, and be more attractive than a traditional park.*° 

By the late 1930s landscape architects were preoccupied with different forms of natural 
planting, owing to the influence of Thijsse and others. Pannekoek and Schipper distinguished 
five different ways of grouping plants in a garden. The most common manner was the “mixed 
aesthetically and physiologically correct grouping,” where due care and attention were given to 
the conditions of the garden, the soil, and to form a harmonic whole. The second manner 
distinguished was “grouping according to plant communities,” for example, heath and woodland 
vegetation, dune flora, peat, and moorland vegetation. The third manner was the “phytogeo- 
graphical planting,” which the authors considered suitable for only the largest parks and gardens. 
The fourth group, the “systematic grouping of plants,’ where plants were arranged in family 
groupings, was rarely applied, and was particularly suitable for arboretums and larger parks and 
gardens. The last manner they distinguished—notably excluded from the first edition of their 
book in 1939—was “groupings of wild plants,” which was distinct from the grouping according 
to plant communities by its scale and application.*’ 

While the first manner was a mixture of scientific reasoning and aesthetic, artistic sense, the 
second, third, and fourth were wholly based on scientific principles. The newly added method of 
groupings of wild plants, however, lacked scientific or aesthetic references and might be consid- 
ered as a romantic notion. Byhouwer, in his influential 1930 articles, had excluded any reference 
to romantic ideas of nature and had made no mention of the nature style of Springer, Carelsen, 
and Linden van Snelrewaard, presumably because they were not scientifically based. The inclu- 
sion of romantic ideas about planting in the revised editions of Gardens may signify a nostalgic 
return to the prewar years. 

At the same time as Pannekoek and Schipper first devised their different ways of grouping 
plants, J.T. P. Byhouwer, in his inaugural lecture on becoming a reader in landscape design at the 
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A. J. van Laren, “De wilde plant in de moderne tuinkunst,” Natura 2 (1927), 18. 
Willy Lange, Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, Leipzig, 1922, 164. 

56 Van Laren, Onze tuinen 22 (1927), 70. 

57 Pannekoek and Schipper, Tiinen, 2:85—94. 
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Wageningen Agricultural University, discussed ““The Problem of Plant Grouping.’** In this lec- 
ture he observed the modern trend of landscape architects to exclude exotic plants, and argued 
how these might be included while still retaining the natural character. This was illustrated by 
two different schools; the first one, initiated by Willy Lange, was based on “physiognomy,’ that is, 
“the external character of the plant as it is determined by its living conditions.’ The second 
system was initiated by Hartogh Heys van Zouteveen in his books Tiees and Shrubs in Parks and 
Gardens (1908) and The Ornamental Garden (1920). His ideal was not to arrange plants accord- 
ing to their external character, but to select those plants that occur in the temperate zone in 
similar plant communities. 

In this context it is interesting to assess the position of Lange’s publications, which were 
widely read by Dutch landscape architects. In an article entitled “Willy Lange’s Last Book,’ A. H. 
Haarsma van Oucoop assesses Lange’s position as a result of the publication in 1928 of his final 
book, Garden Plans.® Lange is depicted as an embittered man, disillusioned because he has not 
been able to win his battle for a “landscape style with planting after nature motifs.” Disapproving 
of the way Lange offends his colleagues by relating the prevalent rectilinear style to that of the 
“southern (French) bastard peoples,’ the author concludes: 


It is with sadness that we find a surprise on the last page of his book Garden Plans. As 
a personal gift of the author we find his autographed portrait. Willy Lange! I fear there 
won't be many of us who will thank you openly for your life’s work. Let us not join in 
hatred. Love for beautiful nature, love for delightful flowers, that love connects Lange with 
all of us. We will think of him in kind memory, the fearsome, too fearsome fighter. Because 
we know that it was his great love which forced him, love, soaked with sadness. °! 


Some six years later Haarsma van Oucoop reports on the change of climate and the fact that 
Lange has just been given an honorary professorship and a silver cross. The disastrous German 
economic climate had altered the position of Lange’s publications. His proposals for “new con- 
nections of the German people to the German soil” and the “reinstatement of the German 
character in park and garden design” became suddenly viable in finding solutions for unemploy- 
ment and other problems with “biological plant associations, settlements in the countryside, 
racial problems, the German landscape, and German love for German soil.” Haarsma van Oucoop 
congratulated Lange for being finally recognized by his own people, noting that: ‘We hope that 
the German group will regain communal harmony in the European garden and will come to 
peaceful cooperation with other groups, so that the whole may form a community, mutually 
strengthening and supporting, mutually cooperating and achieving a better human society.’® In 


8 J.T. P Bijhouwer, Het vraagstuk der plantengroepeering: Rede uitgesproken bij de aanvaarding van het ambt van lector 
aan de Landbouwhoogeschool te Wageningen op 30 November 1939, Wageningen, 1930. 

°° Hartogh Heys van Zouteveen, Boomen en heesters in parken en tuinen, Zutphen, 1908; De Siertuin, Zutphen, 1920. 

60 Willy Lange, Gartenpline, Leipzig, 1927. For additional literature, see G. Gréning and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, 
“Changes in the Philosophy of Garden Architecture in the 20th Century and Their Impact upon the Social and Spatial 
Environment,’ Journal of Garden History 9, 2 (1989), 53-70. 

61 AH. Haarsma van Oucoop, “Willy Lange’s laatste boek,” Onze tuinen 23 (1928), 162. 

62 A. H. Haarsma van Oucoop, “Erkenning van Willy Lange in Duitschland,” Weekblad voor de Koninklijke 
Nederlandsche Maatschappij voor Tuinbouw en Plantunde 8 (1934), 496-97. 
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his article Haarsma van Oucoop provided a critical understanding of the political significance of 
Lange’s proposals, which were not projected on the Dutch situation. 

In Byhouwer’s lecture, held just before the beginning of the German occupation, there was 
no reference to any political message in relation to Lange’s system, and the only criticism of him 
was that he took his own system too far, something Bijhouwer referred to as “a derailment.”® 
Biyhouwer would undoubtedly have shared Haarsma van Oucoop’s and Springer’s feelings. The 
latter appeared to warn his readers in his 1936 Bibliography of Garden Art, stating that “Lange’s 
publications are certainly worth reading, but one should keep in mind from which influence 
they have been written.’ Bijhouwer himself summarized the prewar debate on planting design 
in a 1951 article entitled “Plant Sociology and Garden Architecture,’ in which he wrote that 
landscape architects were in general against the “National Socialist propaganda in favor of the 
German wood as a starting point for plant selection, with which German-minded garden archi- 
tects bothered us,” showing that he certainly was aware of what was going on politically, but that 
he had initially chosen to ignore this in favor of a scientific approach.” 

In Germany the prewar use of native plants was associated with nationalistic tendencies and 
a Nazi ideology. The Dutch were careful to avoid any such associations, and the nature lobby of 
which Thijsse was part seems to have been fairly careful not to declare any political inclination. In 
the case of Thijsse, for example, it is possible to establish ideology only by inference; a political 
orientation is not discussed in contemporary writings nor in biographies. The character of the 
Verkade albums has sometimes been described as “sublimated nationalism” by Rienke Tolman, 
who defined it as: 


A nationalism which does not require any big or bombastic slogans, but a refined form 
of a conscious and inner love for the beautiful and familiar country; for the landscape with 
its animals and plants, its clouds, sun and wind, its atmosphere and changeable weather, its 
people, which, united in language and historically associated, form a living close commu- 


nity.°° 


In this Tolman was of course referring to the nationalistic developments in neighboring Ger- 
many, which served to unite different cultures which had not been historically associated. The 
sublimated nationalism emanating from the writings of Thijsse was simply a reflection of pride: 
the Dutch people were proud of their country and proud of being Dutch, and did not have an 
identity crisis. The roots of the identity of the Netherlands could clearly be found in the Golden 
Age, the seventeenth century, when Dutch society had been a model for tolerance, harmony, 
and wealth. After the French period in the early nineteenth century, the Dutch adopted a very 
liberal constitution, which benefited from trade with other nations and cultures. The nationalism 
as practiced in Germany obviously clashed with the Dutch philosophy, and German politics 
were—justifiably—seen as a threat. 


63 
64 


1936, 108. 
65 


Bijhouwer, Het vraagstuk der plantengroepeering, 8. 
L.A. Springer, Bibliografisch overzicht van geschriften, boek- en plaatwerken op het gebied van de tuinkunst, Wageningen, 


J.T. P. Byhouwer, “Plantensociologie en tuinarchitectuur,’ De boomkwekerij 6 (1951), 67. 
66 R. Tolman, Dr Jac. P Thijsse: Een groot Nederlander, Utrecht, 1939, 50. 
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11. Thijsse’s plan of Thijsse’s Hof, published in his Een tweede jaar in Thijsse’s Hof, 
Amsterdam, 1942, 8-9 


Thijsse’s Hof 

In those instances where only Dutch plants were selected, as by Thijsse in his Plant and Bird 
Garden in Bloemendaal, this was for ecological rather than political and nationalistic reasons.” 
The aim of this garden was to raise the general concern about the Dutch dunes and to aid their 
conservation by educating the general public about its plants and wildlife. As in a reserve, he 


67 Thijsse’s Hof was started in a conventional nineteenth-century manner as a “Planten- en vogeltuin” (“Plant 
and bird garden”); a design for such a garden by the landscape architect D. Wattez (1883) is included in Bonica Zijlstra, 
Nederlandse tuinarchitectuur, 1850-1940, vol. 2, Amsterdam, 1987, 26. 
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12. The original design for Thijsse’s Hof by Leonard A. Springer, published in a 
1924 newspaper before the garden was made, showing fewer walks than on 
Thijsse’s plan. Oprechte Haarlemsche Courant, 23 December 1924 


attempted to grow all the species of the dune flora as reported to be growing in the region in F 
W. van Eeden’s Weeds (1886). For this reason Thijsse proposed that this garden be referred to as 
“Van Eeden’s Hof” in acknowledgment of the author, but this was rejected by others through 
connotations with the Garden of Eden. At the opening in 1925 it was christened “Thijsse’s Hof” 
(Fig. 11). 

Thijsse’s Hof was laid out in an old potato field surrounded by some coppice, covering a 
total area of about two hectares. The design by Leonard Springer was reminiscent of one he 
produced in 1918 for a school garden in Haarlem (Figs. 12, 13). Besides regular beds for indi- 
vidual students, these school gardens often included small areas dedicated to wildflowers. Thijsse’s 
Hof incorporated different physical conditions simulating those in dune landscapes, while at the 
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13. Leonard Springer’s design for a school garden in Haarlem, 1918; 











ofen 





part of the design is reminiscent of the design produced for Thijsse’s Hof 
(photo: Department of Special Collections, Library, Agricultural University, 
Wageningen) 


same time manipulating the space. A pool was dug below groundwater level and the sandy soil 
covered with a layer of topsoil in order to prevent wind erosion. The whole area was sown with 
grass and weeds which germinated and had to be weeded out. At least five years were thought to 
be needed before the garden would display the vegetation of the dunes.® 

The execution of the layout was carried out by Cees Sipkes (1895-1989), who ran a nurs- 


68 Springer’s original design was published in the Oprechte Haarlemsche Courant, 23 December 1924, 1; see also J. 
P. Thijsse, Een jaar Thijsse’s Hof, Amsterdam, 1943, 6. 
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14. Thijsse’s Hof on a spring morning, 1995, showing an artificial dune on the far side of the pond area 
(photo: L. Pattacini) 





15. Thijsse’s Hof on a spring morning, 1995, showing a walk along the woodland edge (photo: L. Pattacini) 
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ta 


16. Thijsse’s Hof on a spring morning, 1995, showing the central pond (photo: L. Pattacini) 


ery specializing in wild plants, De Teunisbloem, in Overveen.” In 1924 De Teunisbloem had 
fused with De Duinvoet in Wassenaar, owned by the architect and garden architect J. P. Fokker 
(1889-1963).”” Thijsse was Sipkes’ mentor, and the latter followed the same cause, attempting to 
protect plants by having them available from nurseries, and thus there was no requirement to dig 
them in the wild. Thijsse referred to Sipkes as “our Correvon,” indicating his contribution to the 


protection of Dutch native flora and his achievements as a nurseryman. Henry Correvon was a 


69 In 1918, before starting his own nurseries, Sipkes had been director of the herb gardens of Walcheren in 
Oostkapelle. In the period after the war, the former nurseryman Sipkes emerged with a career as a landscape architect; his 
wild plant nursery had been destroyed by the German occupiers, and even before the war he had designed and laid out 
gardens as part of his nursery practice. One of his larger commissions before the war was the Stekelhoeksduin estate in 
1932, where he recreated a dune landscape with a pool. From 1945 to 1960 he was employed as a landscape advisor for 
the administrative body that managed the coastal dunes in Voorne. In this capacity he laid out the Tenellaplas near 
Rockanje (1949-50), a recreation of a natural dune landscape of about three hectares, with the same purpose of education 
as Thijsse’s Hof. Sipkes very much took the position Thijsse had previously occupied as a key figure in the field of biology, 
as he was also a prolific writer of popular articles. After his retirement he was able to further his career as a landscape 
architect with projects in the Netherlands and abroad; these included Biovakantieoord Bergen, N.H., Liniehof, Made, 
N.B. (1978), Heemtuin Piershil, Z.H. (1979), and Grand Paradiso in Turin (Natura 75 [1978], 190-94; Gorteria 12 [1985], 
251-54). 

70° Erik Blok, Jongere tuinkunst: Nederlandse tuinarchitectuur, vol. 3, Amsterdam, 1992, 121. 
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17. The Scientific Garden in the 
Zuiderpark, The Hague, laid out 
between 1933 and 1935, was also 
intended for primary education 
(from P. Bakker Schut et al., 
Groen en bloemen in Den Haag, 
Den Haag, 1936, 92) 





well-known Swiss nurseryman who started the Jardin Alpin nursery in order to prevent the 
digging out of alpine plants. By having plants available from a commercial source, the Swiss 
government felt able to prohibit collecting by individuals.”’ In 1927 Sipkes, inspired by his work 
with Thijsse and Fokker, also expressed his interest in landscape architecture by republishing a 
special issue of the magazine Natura entitled “Native Plants in Garden Architecture.” 

Thijsse’s Hof was an immediate success and was frequented by generations of school chil- 
dren, and still functions very much in the way it was proposed by Thijsse (Figs. 14-16). Thijsse’s 
Hof found a great following, and many parks have been designed in its style. One of the first was 
De Heimanshof in Vierhouten, named after Thijsse’s late partner. This was laid out in 1935 by the 
Laborers Youth Club,” initiated by another teacher, Henk van Laar, as a project for young 


71 J.P Thijsse, in De Groene Amsterdammer, 18 September 1919. 
72 Wilde planten in de tuinarchitectuur, reprinted from Natura 12 (February 1927). 


73 Arbeiders Jeugd Centrale. 
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unemployed people. Like Thijsse’s Hof, this garden was to be used for education and was to 
contain the flora of the Veluwe. The layout followed designs by the landscape architect G. Bleeker, 
Springer’s former assistant and nephew. It is noticeable how much this garden laid out by a 
socialist organization related to Thijsse’s Hof in design concept and purpose, and provides evi- 
dence that Thijsse’s ideas were readily adapted by different political directions.” 

In the Zuiderpark at The Hague a Scientific Garden was laid out between 1933 and 1935 
where plants were arranged according to the different Dutch plant communities. Designed by 
landscape architect A. J. de Gorter-ter Pelkwijk (b. 1911), the garden was laid out next to children’s 
school gardens, and was specially intended for those in primary education (Fig. 17).” Some of 
the best known other examples are probably De Braak in 1939 and the Westelijk Bovenland (later 
renamed Jac. P. Thijssepark)”° in 1940 in Amstelveen to the east of the Amsterdamse Bos, both 
designed by C. P. Broerse, with the assistance of J. Landwehr (Figs. 18, 19). A recent survey 
calculated that there were about 170 such gardens in the Netherlands.” 

In 1941 Thijsse introduced the term instructive park in order to describe gardens like Thisse’s 
Hof, stressing their educational value. In 1946 the term heempark was introduced by the land- 
scape architect C. P. Broerse with the advice of H. J. Scharp, historian and town councillor of 
Amstelveen.”* The word heem means approximately “environment, yard, (home).” These words 
were soon distinguished from each other, and heempark was defined as “an area in which land- 
scape architecture is conducted with the assistance of wild flora,’ while “in an instructive park 
the aim is to provide a representation of the natural plant communities.’” The term instructive 
park has now been lost in popular everyday usage. 


Experimenting with Wildflowers °° 

We have seen how Thisse influenced the professional world of the large-scale planning of 
Amsterdam, the location of the Bospark, and the way it was planted. Thijsse also encouraged 
landscape architects to use wildflowers, and they took up the challenge and did so in many 
different ways, sometimes due to foreign influences. The movement to use wild plants was an 
insular movement, however, and contemporary book reviews indicate a surprise that similar 
developments were happening elsewhere. Reference to German and English publications was 
mainly by professionals and the educated middle classes.*! 

In his texts Thijsse encouraged ordinary Dutch people to use wildflowers and to conserve 
them. He set an example by writing about his own gardens in Amsterdam and Bloemendaal, 
which were filled with wildflowers.** When Thijsse moved to Bloemendaal in 1902, he made it 


74 Aad Valk, “De Heimanshof in Vierhouten: De geschiedenis van een heemtuin,” Oase 2 (1992), 6—9; additional 
unpublished information provided by Aad Valk. 


75 P Bakker Schut et al., Groen en bloemen in Den Haag, Den Haag, 1936, 91. 


76 Hein Koningen, personal communication, 1994. 


77 OW. Leufgen and M. van Lier, De Heemtuingids, Zuidbroek, 1992. 


78 See De boomkwekerij 2 (1946), 38; additional typewritten documentation provided by Gemeente Amstelveen. 


79 J. A. Nijkamp, “Thijsse en de opvoeding,” in Jac. P Thijsse, 1865-1965, Amsterdam, 1965, 19-22. 
80 


81 


“Wildflowers” is used as a translation of wilde planten, wild in the Netherlands, that is, native plants. 
See, for example, the review by Sipkes of E. A. Roberts and Elsa Rehman, “American Plants for American 
Gardens: Plant Sociology—The Study of Plants in Relation to Their Environment,” in Natura 31 (1935), 447. 

82 Natura 24 (1927), 45. 
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18. One of the best-known “heemparks” is the Jacobus P. Thijssepark in Amstelveen, 
which was begun in 1940 





19. Another view of the Jacobus P. Thijssepark in the town of Amstelveen, where Thijsse’s dream of a network 
of instructive gardens surrounding a major town became a reality 
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a point to conserve in his garden all the local plants which he had observed, many of which were 
then threatened, later applying the same principle in Thijsse’s Hof.*? His popular Verkade album 
The Flowers in Our Garden (1926) ended with the rhetorical question: “Why not a Dutch garden 
with treasures from our own flora?’’** In an article entitled “A Garden with Wildflowers,” pub- 
lished the following year, he once again promoted the idea, but warned against digging up 
wildflowers and noted that such gardens also required a considerable amount of work. Thijsse 
was never dogmatic about the use of wildflowers and included garden plants in his writings. 

One publication encouraged by the movement toward more wildflowers, influenced among 
others by Thijsse, was a popular book published in 1935 entitled Wildflowers and the Application in 
Our Garden, by J. M. Houten, which arranged plants according to their plant communities, and 
was an indicator of the general interest in the topic. This book was written for those who wanted 
to reserve some corner in their garden for wildflowers, or for those who lived in a house near a 
nature reserve where the garden was required to be integrated with its surroundings. Once again 
Van Houten noted the difficulty of establishing wildflowers and the need to experiment with 
positioning.” 

The scientific side of experimenting with wildflowers was led by botanical gardens, par- 
ticularly the curator of the Hortus Botanicus in Amsterdam, Van Laren, but from 1930 there were 
also trials at Hortus De Wolf in Haren, the new botanical garden of the University of Groningen, 
where E. Laarman became curator.*’ In the Hortus in Leiden, experiments in establishing plant 
communities were organized by W. C. de Leeuw, and in Wageningen the specialist was Professor 
Jeswiet. The latter two served as advisors for the layout of the Scientific Garden in the Zuiderpark 
at The Hague.*® 

As noted above, landscape architects were in the forefront of experimenting with wildflow- 
ers and natural groupings, and Geertruida Carelsen was one of the prime motivators. Contrary 
to what was being promoted by William Robinson in England, whose wild garden was defined 
as the naturalizing of ornamentals, the Dutch concept of a “wild” garden was based on natural 
associations, the plant communities.*” Robinson’s meaning of “wild garden,” when applied, was 
generally misunderstood and used to describe overgrown and neglected gardens or otherwise 
contained ornamental plants which would not naturalize.”” The influence of the Robinsonian 
wild garden seems to have been minimal in the Netherlands, and the main influences in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries originated from Germany. The idea of the Dutch gar- 
den with natural planting evolved from a scientific base, the study of nature, biology, plant 
sociology, and so on, while the Robinsonian wild garden developed as a reaction against a con- 
ventional way of practical gardening. 


83 Jac. P Thijsse, 1865-1965, 35-36. 


84 Thijsse, De bloemen in onzen tuin, 90. 


85 J. P. Thijsse, “Een tuin met wilde planten,” Natura (1927), 61. 
86 


87 


J. M. van Houten, Wilde planten en haar toepassing in onze tuin, Rotterdam, 1935. 
E. Laarman, “Ondervindingen betreffende vegetatieontwikkeling op het terrein de Wolf te Haren, bi 
Groningen,” Mens en Natuur 20 (1969-70), 29-32. 

88 A. J. de Gorter-ter Pelkwijk, personal communication, 1993. 

89 This is particularly clear from Th. J. Dinn, De villatuin, Amsterdam, 1929, 143. 

90 FA. Hansen, “Tuinaanleg,’ Natura (1927), 61. 
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By the time Thijsse promoted the creation of flower meadows for purposes of picking 
flowers, landscape architects had already been experimenting with these.?! K.C. van Nes had 
sown flowering meadows when the road from Heiloo to Egmond was being laid out in the late 
1920s," and along areas of the motorway Rijksweg 50 when that was being laid out in 1939.” 
Working with meadow plants formed a relatively easy solution; J. P Fokker showed how it might 
be applied in his own gardens at the estate De Koers in Wassenaar, and John Bergmans wrote 
about them in Meadow Plants of Middle Europe (1940).** 

Biuhouwer, together with Van Nes, served as members of the prewar Roadside Planting 
Committee, which aimed to provide a critical review of roadside plantings in the Netherlands. 
One of the recommendations of the committee regarding the planting of roadsides was that 
“with both trees and shrubs, only those species which fit into the landscape ought to be used. 
Exotic species can only rarely be selected?’ The final choice therefore included only a few exotic 
species. This is in total contrast to the advice of the English Beautifying Association, in Roadside 
Planting (1930), which advised the planting of extensive lists of ornamentals. 

The increasing influence of Thijsse can also be shown well in the work of the landscape 
architect Mien Ruys. Writing before the war, the title of one of her books was Borders: How They 
Are Created and Maintained (1939), but by the time the book was first reprinted in 1952, the 
author expressed her concern that much had changed since writing the initial volume. By the 
time she was asked to revise the book in 1959, she had not only changed the title to The Use and 
Care of Perennials in Our Garden, but almost its entire contents. A border was only one way to 
apply perennials; there were many other possibilities. One of the additions was in an introduc- 
tory section on the differing starting points for the use of perennials, with a chapter entitled 
“taking nature as an example,’ in which the examples of Thijsse’s Hof, Thijssepark, and Hortus 
De Wolf were discussed.” This is just one example of Thijsse’s continued posthumous influence 
after the war, which still remains to be surveyed. 


Conclusion 

Thijsse was a product of his time, and from his actions it is possible to detect an ideology 
based on genuine environmental concerns. Unlike neighboring Germany, where specific ideas 
about ecology became connected with National Socialist ideology, Thijsse tried to retain the 
well-established Dutch neutrality, and with his publications encouraged regionalism. His life’s 
aim was to conserve nature, and thus regional identity, by educating the public. Thijsse was also 
a practical man, not a philosopher, and does not appear to have expressed political or ideological 
views in public; indeed, when Thijsse is described as a sublimated nationalist, this can simply be 
considered as an expression of his Dutch pride. It is possible to detect foreign and national 


influences in his work regarding his ideas on town planning, nature conservation, and the pro- 


Thisse, Natuurbescherming en landschapsverzorging in Nederland, 104. 

92 Cees Sipkes, “Bloemweiden-Plukweiden,” Mens en Natuur 20 (1969-70), 20. 
°3 E. Kruyt, “K. C. van Nes 75 jaar,’ De boomkwekerij 6 (1951), 109. 

°4 J. Bergmans, Weideplanten van Midden-Europa, Naarden, 1940. 

95 Mien Ruys, Borders hoe men ze maakt en onderhoudt, Amsterdam and Antwerp, 1952; and idem, Het gebruik en 


de verzorging van vaste planten in onze tuin, Amsterdam and Antwerp, 1959. 
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motion of wild plants in gardens. He was unique in the way in which he popularized nature and 
made this available through mass publications. 

The influence of Thijsse on landscape architecture in the Netherlands has been consider- 
able, not only with regard to those projects with which he was directly engaged, such as the 
twentieth-century extension of Amsterdam and his participation in the laying out of the 
Amsterdamse Bos and Thijsse’s Hof, but also for the ideas he transmitted through his writings. 
He influenced landscape architects to think differently about planting and about the function of 
parks. Landscape architects took up the challenge in different ways; the younger generation saw 
it as an opportunity to rationalize garden design by discarding the romantic values of the older 
generation and basing planting on scientific models. The use of native plants is now regarded as 
normal rather than exceptional. Ecological parks and gardens, directly deriving from his idea of 
instructive parks, can now be found in all corners of the country. And, even more important, he 
showed how a whole nation might be educated to protect the natural landscape and natural 
parks. 
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The Nationalization of Nature and 
the Naturalization of the German Nation: 
“Teutonic” Trends in Early Twentieth-Century 


Landscape Design 


JOACHIM WOLSCHKE-BULMAHN 


his paper deals with the issue “Nature and Ideology” in the context of trends in German 

landscape design during the early twentieth century. The design of gardens and landscapes 
is often considered to be an innocuous, nonpolitical task free of ideology. One of the purposes of 
this study is to demonstrate the sometimes highly political and ideological character of this task 
and of landscape architecture as a discipline. The ideological character of German landscape 
design in the early twentieth century can be most clearly elucidated using examples of natural 
garden and landscape design, showing how a group of German landscape architects fostered 
nationalism and racist ideas about society and fought an international orientation with their 
concepts of natural garden design that were developed during the early twentieth century. These 
concepts were influenced by particular ideas about the German nation and the German people 
and their alleged specific relationship to nature that arose in the nineteenth century. 

The first part of this paper focuses on the development of such nineteenth-century ideas 
about the assumed relationship between nature and the German people. These ideas and their 
underlying ideology influenced landscape design in the changed political and social conditions of 
early twentieth-century Germany. The second part illustrates how such ideas influenced con- 
cepts of natural landscape design and discusses three specific sites in northern Germany: two 
cemeteries, the Place of the Ancestors Hilligenloh (Ahnenstatte Hilligenloh) (Fig. 1) and the 
Place of the Ancestors Seelenfeld (Ahnenstatte Seelenfeld) (Fig. 2); and the Grove of the Saxons 
(Sachsenhain), a gathering place for Heinrich Himmler’s SS near Verden on the river Aller (Fig. 
3). The Grove of the Saxons was designed in 1935, and the Place of the Ancestors Seelenfeld 
around 1930, shortly before the takeover by the Nazis; the exact date of the opening of the 


I want to thank Linda Safran, of the Catholic University of America, for discussing several versions of this text 
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1. Entrance to the Place of the Ancestors Hilligenloh in 1930; in the background, 
the mortuary designed like an ancient Germanic barrow 





2. View from the Place of the Ancestors Seelenfeld through the entrance gate onto the 


surrounding rural landscape, 1985; the use of boulders reminds the visitor of ancient Germanic 
tradition 
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3. Article about Heinrich Himmler’s Grove of the Saxons published in 1935 in the SS weekly, 
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Hilligenloh cemetery is unknown but may also be around 1930.The cemeteries are situated near 
the villages of Hilligenloh and Seelenfeld.' They were used by the German People’s Parish 
(Deutschvolk-Gemeinde), an organization that had close ties to the Tannenberg League 
(Tannenbergbund), a group founded by the famous World War I general Erich Ludendorff (1865-— 
1937).The members of this group left the Christian church and looked for a truly Germanic 
religion. Because they were no longer members of the Christian church, they needed their own 
burial places. All three sites functioned as places of commemoration and had highly symbolic and 
ideological meanings. This study shows how these open spaces could manifest this symbolic 
meaning and how their naturalistic landscape design helped to transmit particular ideas about 


race,” nation, nature, and German history to their users. 


Landscape Design and the Search for National Identity 
in the Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries 

To understand the significance that concepts of natural garden and landscape design gained 
in Germany during the early twentieth century and to understand the design of the Grove of the 
Saxons and the cemeteries of Seelenfeld and Hilligenloh, it is necessary to discuss the search for 
a Germanic, a “truly” Teutonic, history within conservative and reactionary groups of late nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century German society.’ The search for national identity gained 
momentum, at least in Europe, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In Germany this 
search also led to a closer look at nature. The goal was to find particular natural settings that could 
help to distinguish German nature and landscapes from the natural environments of other na- 
tions and thus be identified as “truly” Germanic. According to Johann Gottfried von Herder 
(1744-1803), a “nation is called a people because it is first of all through nature.”* Ideologically 
this meant that a people then can be called a nation when it can be derived from nature. The 
search for national identity “therefore corresponded also with a very specific aesthetic of nature. 
The nationalization of history corresponded with a nationalization of nature.’ Nature became 
defined in national terms. 

Evidence of national identity was sought not in the Middle Ages, when the formation of 
nations began, but in prehistoric times. The ancient Germanic tribes stood for “truly” Teutonic 


' The village of Hilligenloh is situated near the town of Hude, between the cities of Oldenburg and Bremen; 
Seelenfeld is a village near the river Weser between the cities of Minden and Nienburg. 

? T refer in the following to terms such as race, people, and nation. It should be mentioned that these terms were not 
used in an unambiguously defined way but quite often interchangeably. I consider race a social construct. Compare 
Stephen Jay Gould’s rejection of the term race as “an outmoded approach to the general problem of differentiation within 
a species ... Geographic variability, not race, is self-evident. No one can deny that Homo sapiens is a strongly differentiated 
species ... But the fact of variability does not require the designation of races. There are better ways to study human 
differences” (S. J. Gould, Ever since Darwin: Reflections in Natural History, New York, 1979, reissued 1992, 231 f). 

3 See in more detail Jost Hermand, Old Dreams of a New Reich: Volkish Utopias and National Socialism, trans. P. 
Levesque in collaboration with S. Soldovieri, Bloomington, Ind., 1992. 

4.W. Lipp, Natur, Geschichte, Denkmal: Zur Entstehung des Denkmalbewufstseins der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft, Frankfurt 
and New York, 1987, 264. 

> Ibid. 
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4. Illustration from Friedrich Ludwig von Sckell’s book Beitrége zur bildenden 
Gartenkunst fiir angehende Gartenkiinstler und Gartenliebhaber, Munich, 1818 
(photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


traditions. Beginning with Roman influence some two thousand years ago, Germanic culture 
and race since then were considered to have been weakened and influenced negatively by foreign 
peoples or races. German culture therefore had to go back to those times of alleged racial purity. 
Ideas about nature and the history of the nation became intertwined in the thinking of the 
people who wanted to prove the superiority of the Germanic people. Nature and history melted 
together; the Teutonic people were seen as living in close harmony with nature. 

Related ideas also influenced garden design. Herder and other German intellectuals dis- 
seminated the idea of an organic unity between landscape and German history. In this sense, in 
1818 the garden artist Friedrich Ludwig von Sckell (1750-1823), in his famous book Contribu- 
tions to an Instructive Garden Art for Incipient Garden Artists and Garden Enthusiasts (Beitrége zur 
bildenden Gartenkunst fiir angehende Gartenkiinstler und Gartenliebhaber), called for the use of “patri- 
otic species” of trees and shrubs for particular places,° “for plantings of ‘patriotic character,” for 
“simplicity,” and for “patriotic pictures”’ (Fig. 4). 

Similarly, Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859) influenced later concepts of natural gar- 
den design. In his Ideas for a Physiognomy of Plants (Ideen zu einer Physiognomik der Gewdchse), 
published in 1806, Humboldt referred to “patriotic plant characters” (“vaterlandische 
Pflanzengestalten”)* and addressed the decisive impact exercised by the vegetation of a country 
on the development of individual cultures. According to Humboldt, “the knowledge of the 


6 Cf. EL. von Sckell, Beitrége zur bildenden Gartenkunst fiir angehende Gartenkiinstler und Gartenliebhaber, reprint of 
2nd ed., 1825, Worms, 1982, 197; see also pp. 130 and 226. 

7 Cf. Lipp, Natur, Geschichte, Denkmal, 264. 

8 A. von Humboldt, Ideen zu einer Physiognomik der Gewiéichse, Tiibingen, 1806, 14. 
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natural character of different regions of the earth [is] most intimately connected with the history 
of the human race and with its culture.’ “The character of a people, gloomy or happy mood of 
humankind,” Humboldt argued, was “mainly dependent on climatic conditions. ...The poetic 
work of the Greeks and the harsher singing of the Nordic primitive people owe their peculiar 
character in large part to the form of plants and animals, to the mountain valleys by which the 
poet was surrounded and to the air that blew around him.” 

Thus in Humboldt’s philosophy the outer appearance of plants, their physiognomy, gained 
considerable importance; he assumed that it could influence even the character of a people. 
Humboldt’s ideas about the physiognomy of plants later greatly influenced Willy Lange’s (1864— 
1941) concept of natural garden design, which was based on the doctrine of plant physiog- 
nomy.'! Lange was the most important promoter of natural garden design in Germany in the 
early twentieth century. For him natural garden design was determined not so much by ecology 
but by the physiognomical appearance of plants. In his concepts of natural garden design, one 
goal was to use foreign plants that physiognomically fit with the indigenous plant associations in 
order to heighten and improve the beauty of nature by artistic means.'” 

Before Lange’s time, around the turn of the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, the 
search for national identity was more-or-less progressive in character. The longing for national 
unification was the main driving force, not, as in the early twentieth century, the claim for world 
power. Intellectuals such as Justus M6ser (1720-94) “envisioned a state in which each individual 
would feel responsible for the workings of the whole, everyone would feel volkish, Germanic, or 
Teutonic and the fatherland would become the object of universal love—in short, one with 
which the common ‘peasant’ and the common ‘artisan’ could also identify. Therefore, their po- 
litical utopia was not a constitutional monarchy but a German republic, a fact reflected in the 
way the terms ‘patriotism’ and ‘republicanism’ became virtual synonyms.” 

Nevertheless, also at that time the idea of the nation was somewhat ambivalent in character. 
Reservations about or even hostility toward other peoples were inherent elements of nationalism 
from the very beginning. Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s (1762-1814) Addresses to the German Nation 
(Reden an die deutsche Nation),'* for example, presented the Germans as a people “whose natural 
disposition toward freedom dates back to prehistoric times, when they had been a pure and 
untainted race, a time before the influence of foreigners and the introduction of class division.” 
This ambivalent character of the idea of the German nation later turned out to promote reac- 
tionary rather than democratic ideas about the political and social organization of the German 
people. In particular, after the failed revolution of 1848 and then later with the establishment of 


? Tbid., 13. 

'0 Tbid. 

'l See in more detail G. Gréning and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Changes in the Philosophy of Garden Architecture 
in the 20th Century and Their Impact upon the Social and Spatial Environment,” Journal of Garden History 9, 2 (1989), 
53-70, especially 55. 

'2 CE. ibid. 

13 Hermand, Old Dreams, 10. 

14 See, for example, J. G. Fichte, Addresses to the German Nation, Westport, Conn., 1979. 

15 Hermand, Old Dreams, 14. 
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Aus germanifcher Dor3zeit 
iGee-axs unferet Urgeldhidte 


“TRE teoundadtyig Bildern 
me Sect und fechs Tafeln 


Buchjdhmudi von Emma Pajtor 


5. Frontispiece of Willy Pastor’s book 
Aus germanischer Vorzeit, Berlin, 1907 





the German Reich in 1871, the nationalization of all spheres of life became more and more 
reactionary in character. Teutonic history was more and more aggressively contrasted as superior 
to the cultural traditions of other peoples. 

Thus one can recognize at the turn of the nineteenth to the twentieth century an increasing 
search for the heritage of the German people in order to substantiate the claim of the German 
Reich for world power. Particular attention was paid, with regard to a Germanic heritage, to a 
specific relationship of the German people to nature and landscape. One should mention, for 
example, the art historian Josef Strzygowski (1862-1941) and the writer Willy Pastor (1867— 
1933). Pastor, Strzygowski, and also the landscape architect Willy Lange belonged to the same 
generation, born in the 1860s. Pastor discussed ideas about the history of the ancient Germanic 
tribes in numerous publications and, for example, tried to correct the image “of the often de- 


16 in his one-sided book From Germanic Prehistoric 


famed ‘barbaric’ early history of Germania” 
Times (Aus germanischer Vorzeit) (Fig. 5), published in 1907. Pastor’s works and numerous other 
publications were intended to prove the outstandingly high cultural level of the prehistoric Ger- 
manic tribes. For Pastor there was no doubt that “as well as the decisive waves of people, the 
decisive waves of culture came from the North.”’” He believed in, as he called it, the “doctrine of 


the Nordic origin of any culture.’'® Similarly, Strzygowski complained that the high level of 


16 W. Pastor, Aus germanischer Vorzeit, Berlin, 1907, “Vorwort.” 

'7 Tbid., 11. 

'8 W. Pastor, Die Erde in der Zeit des Menschen: Versuch einer naturwissenschaftlichen Kunstgeschichte, Jena and Leipzig, 
1904, 189. 
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6. Ancient barrow in the region of 
Mecklenburg (from W. Lendholt, 
“Vorgeschichtliche Landschaftswerte,” 
Gartenkunst 50 [1937], 23) 





Nordic art and the specific relationship of the Nordic people to nature and landscape had been 
hitherto ignored in the field of art history.'° 

It was difficult for intellectuals such as Pastor, Strzygowski, and Lange to substantiate asser- 
tions of the “Nordic origin of any culture” by referring to cultural achievements of the Ger- 
manic people that were comparable to those of the Greeks and the Romans in, for example, 
architecture and the arts. One approach to substantiating such assertions was to subsume the 
cultural achievements of other contemporary peoples. This is made clear by Pastor’s statement 
that the ancient Greek temples would give evidence of Germanic spirit. In 1904 Pastor wrote 
about these temples: “This simple gable building, this straightforward and simple art, that is not 
at all Roman character, that is totally Germanic spirit.””° Similarly, Heinrich Friedrich Wiepking- 
Jirgensmann (1891-1973), one of the leading Nazi landscape architects, stated in 1936 about 
Germanic megalithic tombs on the island of Riigen and their harmonic integration into the 
landscape: “When I reached the top of the tomb I suddenly knew: it is the same spirit that has 


19 See, for example, J. Strzygowski, Die Landschaft in der nordischen Kunst, Bibliothek der Kunstgeschichte 17, 
Leipzig, 1922, 3;idem, Der Norden in der bildenden Kunst Westeuropas: Heidnisches und Christliches um das Jahr 1000, Vienna, 
1926, 7. 

20 Pastor, Die Erde, 128. 
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built the Greek master buildings at the Mediterranean Sea! A longing was fulfilled!’’”' An illustra- 
tion of such a tomb as it was seen by Wiepking may visualize the ignorance of his statement (Fig. 
6). Wiepking was referring to such a simple mound, a Germanic barrow covered with earth, and 
equated it with ancient Greek architecture. 

Another way of trying to prove the Germanic cultural superiority was not so much to stress 
the cultural achievements of the ancient Germanic tribes, but to refer to a specific Germanic 
relationship to nature. Many contemporary nations “used their native landscapes as a means of 
self-representation, but nature was especially important in the definition of German national- 
ism.” Willy Pastor deduced such a close relationship from the impact of the glacial period on 
man and nature. According to Pastor, the glaciers 


not only influenced the racial breed of humans, but also selected trees and plants. The 
woods, which moved together with the people to the North, looked different from one 
glacial period to the next. And the European primeval forest, which finally evolved as the 
strongest out of this severe school, was no less of Germanic, Nordic race as the people it was 
following. . . .This was the last great separation. The last, and the most important. Now, 
finally, the planet succeeded in creating the Germanic people, a race that should prove 
physically and spiritually capable of guiding the fortunes of the human race.” 


Such ideas of Germandom as the cultural bearer of humankind are also clearly reflected in 
publications of the landscape architect Willy Lange about natural garden design. Lange and Pas- 
tor were friends, and they referred to each other in their publications time and again.** Lange was 
professor of garden design in Berlin and one of the most significant garden theorists in early 
twentieth-century Germany. In his publications Lange claimed that the German nature garden 
was the highest form of garden art and proof that Germany would be the cultural bearer of 
humankind in the field of garden art.” In 1905 he stated: “The highest development of garden 


design is consequently based on the scientific Weltanschauung of our times and is reflected in the 


artistic nature garden.’*° Some years later he said about natural garden design: “History will call 


this new stage of garden style, which is firmly based on its precursors, the stage of the German 
garden style. Germany has chosen to lend its name to this style in the history of gardens and to 
become once again ‘an improver of the world’””’ (Fig. 7). 


21H. Fr. Wiepking-Jiirgensmann, “Germanische Ahnenlandschaften auf der Insel Riigen,” Gartenkunst 49 (1936), 
137: 

22 G. L. Mosse, Fallen Soldiers: Reshaping the Memory of the World Wars, New York and Oxford, 1992, 87. 

23 Pastor, Aus germanischer Vorzeit, 52 f. 

24 See, for example, W. Pastor, Deutsche Urzeit: Grundlagen der germanischen Geschichte, Weimar, n.d., 283. 

25 T cannot discuss Lange’s concept of natural garden design in detail here. That has been done by Gert Gréning 
and myself in several articles. See, for example, Groning and Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Changes in the Philosophy of Garden 
Architecture”; J. Wolschke-Bulmahn and G. Groning, “The Ideology of the Nature Garden: Nationalistic Trends in 
Garden Design in Germany during the Early Twentieth Century,’ Journal of Garden History 12, 1 (1992), 73-80; J. 
Wolschke-Bulmahn, “The “Wild Garden’ and the ‘Nature Garden’: Aspects of the Garden Ideology of William Robinson 
and Willy Lange,” Journal of Garden History 12, 3 (1992), 183-206. 

26 W. Lange, “Meine Anschauungen iiber die Gartengestaltung unserer Zeit;’ Gartenkunst 7 (1905), 114. 

27 W. Lange, Gartenbilder, Leipzig, 1922, 27. 
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7. Motif from Willy Lange’s own garden, 
designed in the natural style 
(from W. Lange, Gartengestaltung der 
Neuzeit, Leipzig, 1909, pl. XVI) 





Lange’s plea for the nature garden as the highpoint of evolution in garden design was 
probably taken from art historians and theorists such as Alois Riegl, who followed the idea that 
the use of geometrical styles in architecture and other art forms would be a sign of a low cultural 
level. Thus Riegl wrote in his book Stilfragen: “The geometrical style according to the highest 
laws of symmetry and rhythm is from the point of view of lawfulness the most perfect one. But 
in our appreciation it is the lowest one, and the evolution of arts also has shown that this style was 
mostly characteristic of nations when they still existed on a relatively low cultural level.’?* 

The difficulty of substantiating the superior cultural position of the Germanic tribes by 
referring to architecture and works of art led conservative intellectuals to argue for a close and 
harmonic relationship of the Germanic people to nature. The outstanding character of Nordic 
culture was not seen in a conscious change of nature into cultural artifacts, but in adaptation of 


28 A. Riegl, Stilfragen: Grundlegungen zu einer Geschichte der Ornamentik, Munich, 1985, reprint of the 1893 ed., 3; 
the influence of Riegl may be indicated by W. Worringer’s use of this passage in his book Abstraktion und Einftihlung: Ein 
Beitrag zur Stilpsychologie, 8th ed., Munich, 1919, 22. 
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8. Germanic burial place in the province of Hannover 
(from W. Pastor, Aus germanischer Vorzeit, Berlin, 1907, pl. VI) 


culture to nature. Cultural history was idealized to natural history, as indicated in the subtitle of 
Pastor’s book, The Earth in the Time of Man (Die Erde in der Zeit des Menschen): Attempt at a Natural 
Scientific History of Culture (Versuch einer naturwissenschaftlichen Kulturgeschichte). Nature, the Ger- 
man primeval forest, Pastor argued, “had contributed best to create the specific race that is today 
the most important element of our planet.’ 

The primeval forest, with its clearings made by the early Germanic tribes for their settle- 
ments, gained a great ideological significance. Pastor published a collection of essays entitled 
Clearings (Lichtungen); his book The Earth in the Time of Man also contains a chapter entitled 
“Clearings,” in which he quotes Tacitus’ description “of the first clearings in the Germanic 
primeval forests.”*? The concept of the clearing, including a council ring, was later realized with 
Himmler’s Grove of the Saxons. The American landscape architect Jens Jensen had close contact 
with German colleagues and was influenced by such ideas about Germanic and Nordic history. 
His ideas about Clearings*' and council rings may have been inspired by the works of Pastor and 
related authors. He himself stated in his 1938 contribution to the International Horticulture 
Conference in Berlin: “The Nordic, or if you please, Germanic mind, is not imbued with for- 
malism of any kind.To him it is an affected thing. It does not speak the truth as the truth should 


29 Pastor, Deutsche Urzeit, 7. 
30 Pastor, Die Erde, 190. 
31 See, for example, J. Jensen, The Clearing: “A Way of Life,” Chicago, ca. 1949. 
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be told by an intellectual people. To him it is foreign. One of the most fascinating things to the 
Nordic mind 1s the fire, the beginning of civilization. I love the fire and I love the council ring, 
the first of which I constructed back in 1890 in my own garden.’*? 

Pastor glorified the Germanic feeling for landscape beauty as reflected in holy places, monu- 
ments, and graves in the following way: ““The works seem to grow out of landscape pictures. Let 
us think of a massive Dolmen-building, then it is the same as if our view would wander over a 
plain to the open Nordic gray sea.The Rundlinge and Bautasteine fit excellently in the picture of 
rough coast landscapes with steep cliffs, rocky coasts, defiant erratic blocks; so well that their 
formation becomes something self-evident with regard to natural history.”* 

The impression of a particularly close relation of such prehistoric Germanic holy sites and 
burial places to nature was probably strengthened by the fact that these architectural remains 
were made of natural material that was only slightly shaped, the “erratic blocks” that in the 
course of the glacial period were brought to central Europe (Fig. 8).The visual character of such 
tombs and monuments did not considerably stand out in the landscape. It therefore was quite 
easy to interpret them as well-integrated into the landscape and as expressions of an outstanding 
Germanic feeling for landscape beauty. In this sense Pastor commented on them: “Any excellent 
architecture grows organically out of very specific landscape pictures.”** He described the land- 
scape design of these megalithic tombs as follows: “They become covered with earth, mounds 
arch above them, and the majestic curve of the mounds reflects again the monumental character 
of this whole culture.”* In order to present this history and to commemorate it, Pastor proposed 
to establish a “Nordic Park.’ The park should inform about the history of the Germanic race, 
beginning with the late Stone Age, and, as Pastor suggested, “‘a number of megalithic tombs and 
stones [Hiinensteine] has to be collected and to be set up at various points in the park,’*° 


The Nazi Period and Landscape Design 

During the time of the Imperial Reich and the Weimar Republic, such ideas about a close 
relationship of the German people to nature and the superiority of the Germans over other 
people were influential, but at the same time counterbalanced by different ideas about society 
held by other groups and based on democratic ideals. Pastor, Lange, and like-minded writers 
therefore never could gain dominating influence in their related fields, although Lange has to be 
acknowledged as one of the most significant garden theorists of his time in Germany. This situ- 
ation changed with the takeover by National Socialism.Then the search for national identity in 
a Germanic nature reached a new dimension in the field of landscape design.*’ Before 1933 one 
can find numerous publications by landscape architects entitled “The German Garden” or some- 
thing similar.** There were many different ways to define German garden art, ranging from more 

32 J. Jensen, “Park and Garden Planning,” in 12. Internationaler Gartenbau-KongreB Berlin 1938, vol. 2, Berlin, 1939, 
1007. 

33 Pastor, Deutsche Urzeit, 25. 

42 Ibid’, 223. 

35 Pastor, Die Erde, 55. 


36 Pastor, Deutsche Urzeit, 70. 


37 Cf. Wolschke-Bulmahn and Gréning, “The Ideology of the Nature Garden.” 


38 See, for example, C. Schneider, Deutsche Gartengestaltung und Kunst: Zeit- und Streitfragen, Leipzig, 1904. 
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formal to more informal designs. But during the time of National Socialism, natural design 
clearly was considered to be the most decisive characteristic of German landscape design, as can 
be seen in Hans Hasler’s 1939 book German Garden Art (Deutsche Gartenkunst), a reception and 
glorification of Willy Lange’s ideas about the nature garden.” 

Ideas about a congenital relationship of the German people to nature had a particular 
impact on early twentieth-century landscape design in Germany and led to the development of 
sophisticated concepts of natural gardens. This is reflected most clearly in the work and publica- 
tions of landscape architects such as Willy Lange and Alwin Seifert (1890-1972). One of the 
assumptions underlying their concepts of natural landscape design was that the German people 
were closely bound to nature and therefore required its appropriately designed cultural environ- 
ments, including gardens and landscapes. 

Landscape architects tried to prove that ancient Germanic tribes had possessed a genetically 
inherent “feeling” for landscape beauty, something that in the course of romanticism developed 
into an aesthetic ideal of the upper and middle classes. The design of ancient pagan Germanic 
barrows and gathering places—for example, the use of boulders and their situation in the land- 
scape—was studied with particular interest. Natural design was praised as truly “Teutonic,” while 
formal design was maligned as being on a lower cultural level and characteristic of so-called 
“south Alpine races.’ Thus, in 1927, Willy Lange wrote about the assumed relationship between 
natural garden design and the Nordic people and formal design and the Mediterranean people: 


The contrasts between the “formal” French and the “informal” English garden style 
are much more deeply founded, [arising from] different Weltanschauungen, and these again 
from the differences between the souls of the two races; because in the soul of the race all 
feelings, action, and nonaction [Tun und Lassen] are rooted. The French style is the garden 
expression of the south-alpine Mediterranean race; the English style germinates from the 
reawakened feeling for one’s race of the north-alpine, the Nordic people... .In an uncon- 
scious way the Nordic man “protested” in Ptickler against the un-Nordic spirit in garden 
life.*° 


Lange’s ignorance and the nonsense of the idea about a congenital German affinity to a natural 
garden style become obvious when one considers that Lange also had designed formal gardens, 
for example, for the Royal Horticultural School Berlin-Dahlem (Hohere Gartnerlehranstalt Berlin- 
Dahlem) (Fig. 9). 

Of particular significance for the promotion of such racist ideas about landscape design was 
Heinrich Friedrich Wiepking-Jiirgensmann. Wiepking was one of the most influential landscape 
architects in twentieth-century Germany. From 1934 until 1945 he held the landscape design 
chair at the College of Agriculture (Landwirtschaftliche Hochschule) in Berlin. After the Second 
World War he was professor of landscape architecture at the University of Hannover. Wiepking 
was convinced that, in contrast to other peoples, the Germanic people possessed from the very 
beginning an inherent congenital feeling for landscape beauty. He tried to prove this by analyz- 


39H. Hasler, Deutsche Gartenkunst, Stuttgart, 1939; Hasler was an ardent admirer and follower of Willy Lange. 
40 Wy Lange, Gartenplane, Leipzig, 1927, 5. 
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9. 


Formal garden at the Royal College for Gardeners (K6nigliche Gartnerlehranstalt) in Berlin-Dahlem, 
designed by Willy Lange (from K. Schechner, “Meine Studienreise,” Oesterreichische Gartenzeitung 7, 3 
[1912], 83) 


ing the situation of their prehistoric burial places in the landscape. German art for him was “not 


conceivable without the cult of death and veneration of ancestors.’*' He interpreted the numer- 


ous grave mounds of the ancient Germanic tribes as proof that 
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they represent the greatest human achievement which is passed down to us of the life 
of our ancestors. ... Where we can find a grave in the Germanic primeval area dating from 
the late Stone Age or Bronze Age, it is always the center of a wonderful, in most cases 
deeply graded and once inhabited, cultivated and designed cultural landscape. At more than 
one thousand examples [of such sites] in Sweden and Norway, on the islands in the Baltic 
Sea, in Denmark, Germany, and the Netherlands, we have analyzed these grave mounds 
and their landscape relationships and have diagnosed them by photographs, numerous charts, 
and by entries on many large-scale maps. Anybody who has once become deeply involved 
in the high level of our culture during the Germanic Bronze Age, who has once grasped the 
spirit of the works of art of this period, will easily find that this period was a heyday of high 
culture such as has rarely been reached again. The grave mounds of those times are master- 
pieces of landscape design, documents that require our love and our highest veneration. 
They give evidence that our people has been deeply connected with the great creation and 
that in those earlier days we were part of a comprehensive unit of nature. ...The grave 
mounds do not lie just anywhere in the countryside. Rather, they are centers and points of 
experiences of earthly beauty, masterfully chosen and designed.” 


41H. Fr. Wiepking-Jiirgensmann, “Reichsehrenmal Tannenberg,” Gartenschénheit 18 (1937), 421. 
* Ibid., 421 f. 
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This racist idea, held by Wiepking and others, of a specific German feeling for landscape 
beauty and nature, and the search for national identity and for links from present German society 
to the ancient Germanic tribes, had a considerable impact on landscape design during National 
Socialism.The study of prehistoric Germanic landscapes became an important part of Wiepking’s 
curriculum. Many of his students wrote their master’s theses on related topics. One of these 
studies was carried out by Werner Lendholt (1912-80), who later was Wiepking’s successor at the 
University of Hannover. Wiepking introduced Lendholt’s work in 1937 to the readership of the 
magazine Gartenkunst, the most influential landscape architecture magazine in Germany at that 
time, as follows: 


Mr. Lendholt had the task of proving, on the basis of the large-scale map of Hohenzieritz, 
that our ancestors already during the Bronze Age had a highly developed sense of landscape 
beauty and that they were already landscape designers. The task of Mr. Lendholt is part of 
the investigation of the entire Ur-Germanic space with regard to these aspects. His work 
produced wonderful confirmations. We know now that we possess an ancient culture, and 
we know that the Germanic idea of Midgart does not belong merely to the world of 
myths* (Fig. 6). 


It need only be mentioned here that Lendholt did not have the task of investigating whether the 
ancestors of the German people “had a highly developed sense of landscape beauty” but “the task 
of proving” it. This serves as one of numerous examples that provide evidence of Wiepking’s 
unscholarly and doctrinaire way of teaching. 

These remarks may suffice to explain the ideological background for the design of the 
Grove of the Saxons and the Places of the Ancestors at Hilligenloh and Seelenfeld, the sites that 
are discussed below. 


The Places of the Ancestors at Hilligenloh and Seelenfeld 

The Grove of the Saxons and the cemeteries of Hilligenloh and Seelenfeld are situated in 
the northern part of Germany: the Sachsenhain near Verden on the river Aller, the Seelenfeld 
cemetery between Minden and Nienburg, and Hilligenloh near Oldenburg. These regions are 
characterized by agricultural use and heather landscapes that contain numerous examples of 
ancient Germanic burial sites. The cemeteries of Seelenfeld and Hilligenloh were laid out around 
1930 by members of the so-called Tannenberg League and the German People’s Parish, two 
volkish organizations which were closely interwoven. The Tannenberg League was founded in 
August 1925 by Erich Ludendorff, a “leading German general in the First World War (and) co- 
leader of the Munich beer hall putsch.’** Ludendorff’s Tannenberg League was part of a move- 
ment that “advocated some form of national socialism which was at times more ‘volkish,? more 
‘consciously German, more ‘national bolshevist’ than the rather vaguely defined nationalization 
plans of the NSDAP’’* Ludendorff’s wife Mathilde (1877-1966) established the so-called Ger- 


43H. Pr. Wiepking-Jiirgensmann, “Uber die Umwelt des deutschen Volkes,’ Gartenkunst 50 (1937), 2, 43. 
4 Dp Rees, Biographical Dictionary of the Extreme Right since 1890, New York, 1990, 2,238. 
45 Hermand, Old Dreams, 123. 
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10. Commemorative stone for Mathilde and Erich Ludendorff in the 
Hilligenloh cemetery, 1993 





11. Ancient barrow in Denmark 
(from W. Pastor, Aus germanischer Vorzeit, Berlin, 1907, fig. 58) 


man Cognition of God (Deutsche Gotterkenntnis), a pseudo-philosophical religious movement, 
which rejected the Christian church and wanted to transform traditional Christian beliefs into a 
Germanic Christianity in which nature played an important role (Fig. 10). Besides the rejection 
of the Christian church, anti-Semitism was an important part of the ideological basis of the 
Tannenberg League and the German Cognition of God.*° 


46 See, for example, M. Ludendorff, “Verschiittete Volksseele: Nach Berichten aus Siidwestafrika,’ nos. 11 and 12 
of the Schriftenreihe der Ludendorffs Verlags GmbH, Munich, 1935, 4. 
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13. Mortuary in the Hilligenloh cemetery, designed like an ancient Germanic barrow, 1993 
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After 1933 “the Tannenberg League gave way to Das Deutschvolk, an organization first 
launched in 1930 as a philosophical society. Ludendorff finally reached a reconciliation and a 
modus vivendi with Hitler in March 1937 and his wife’s German Cognition of God ... was for a 
time raised by the Nazis to an equality with the Christian sects.’*” Mathilde Ludendorff’s Ger- 
man Cognition of God movement was finally banned in 1961.8 

The design of both sites, the cemeteries of Hilligenloh and Seelenfeld, is very similar and 
mirrors the influence of such volkish writers as Willy Pastor. It might be stated that Hilligenloh 
is somewhat more intensively and less naturally designed than Seelenfeld, but both cemeteries 
clearly reflect the same ideas about nature and nation which are discussed above (Figs. 11-13). 
The Place of the Ancestors Seelenfeld, rectangular in shape, was a former burial place of ancient 
Germanic tribes, a megalithic tomb surrounded by heathland. It is described in 1932 in the 
magazine Die Deutsche Revolution. Kampfblatt des Tannenbergbundes, in an article entitled “Place of 
the Ancestors of the German People’s Parish Seelenfeld” (““Ahnenstatte der Deutschvolkgemeinde 
Seelenfeld)” (Fig. 14): 


Megalithic tombs are lying scattered all over German lands... . Such a megalithic 
tomb lies near the village of Seelenfeld in the western foothills of a wide heath area, which 
extends between the villages of Loccum and Seelenfeld. The view from this place wanders 
far away into the Weser land and gets caught on the quiet brown heathland, which has a 
particular fascination in its unspoiled state and its solitude. The German People’s Parish 
Seelenfeld chose this marvelous spot of earth as the burial place for its dead... .The 
megalithic tomb, which was destroyed by excavations, was heaped up again, and by build- 
ing embankment-like borders two forecourts were created ... and then newly replanted 
with heather. As a natural means of enclosure, a ditch was dug around the whole site and an 
embankment was heaped up, which was planted with indigenous shrubs, hawthorn, beech, 
birch trees, oaks, and wild roses. ...The character of the landscape was preserved: the 
whole area is covered with heather; birch trees and low pine trees stand scattered around, 
and some junipers have already been planted.” 


The design of the mortuaries for the Hilligenloh and Seelenfeld cemeteries was intended to 
resemble that of ancient Germanic barrows. The anti-modernist and backward character of the 
idea to build mortuaries in accordance with ancient Germanic burial places in the twentieth 
century should be emphasized. Figures 11, 12, 13, and 15 might indicate how strong the impact 
of such ideology on particular groups of German society has been. 

The overall layout of the Place of the Ancestors Seelenfeld was designed by the landscape 
architect Rudolf Bergfeld (1873-1941) from Bremen. Bergfeld was a follower of Willy Lange’s 
ideas about natural garden design and in 1912 published a book called, The Natural Form Garden: 
An Attempt at the Foundation of Naturalism in the Garden.*° It is presently unknown whether Berefeld 


47 Rees, Biographical Dictionary, 239. 

48 See ibid. 

49'S. Platen, “Ahnenstitte der Deutschvolkgemeinde Seelenfeld,”’ Die Deutsche Revolution: Kampfblatt des 
Tannenbergbundes, Landesverband Nord 1, 3 (1932), n.p. 

50 R. Bergfeld, Der Naturformgarten: Ein Versuch zur Begriindung des Naturalismus im Garten, Frankfurt/Oder, 1912. 
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14. Article about the Place of the Ancestors Seelenfeld, published in Die Deutsche Revolution: Kampfblatt des 
Tannenbergbundes 1, 3 (1932) 





15. Mortuary in the Seelenfeld cemetery, shortly after its erection, ca. 1930 
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16. Rhododendron in the Seelenfeld cemetery, 1990 
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17. “Planting according to the motif of nature in the garden of Willy Lange. Hardy azaleas among 
Sedum spurium’” (from W. Lange, Der Garten und seine Bepflanzung, Stuttgart, 1913, pl. B) 
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18. Natural garden motif in the garden of Willy Lange; carpet of Sedum spurium with junipers (from W. Lange, 
Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, 6th ed., Leipzig, 1928, 264) 


also designed the Hilligenloh cemetery or whether it is the work of another designer. To give a 
better idea of the intended landscape design of these two places and to indicate that these ideas 
still have validity for their users today, a quotation from the 1964 “Order for the Place of the 
Ancestors Hilligenloh” (“Stattenordnung ftir die Ahnenstatte Hilligenloh”’) may be helpful:““The 
Ahnenstiatte shall be preserved as uniform heath landscape. The planting of trees and shrubs and 
the laying out of individual beds on the graves is not allowed. Furthermore, it is forbidden to 
incorporate humus into the soil of the graves. All the vegetation is common property of the 
Ahnenstatte.’*! The similarities of the design of these sites to concepts of natural garden design 
developed by Willy Lange or to the natural form garden of Rudolf Bergfeld are more than 
obvious, as may be seen from the comparison between two examples of Willy Lange’s nature 
garden and the Seelenfeld and Hilligenloh cemeteries (Figs. 16-19). 

Not only the overall design, with its rejection of so-called exotic plants and its use of so- 
called indigenous plants and of erratic blocks (Fig. 20), but also details of the gravestones clearly 
refer to ancient Germanic traditions. Paragraph 2 of the “Order for the Place of the Ancestors 
Hilligenloh,” for example, instructs the members: “Only natural stones, so-called erratic blocks 
[Findlinge] are allowed as gravestones. Inscriptions should fit the character of the place. The 


51 “Stittenordnung fiir die Ahnenstatte Hilligenloh,” 23 August 1964, paragraph 1. 
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20. Entrance gate to the Place of the Ancestors Seelenfeld with boulders, 1985; 
in the background, the mortuary designed like an ancient barrow 
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23. Reichsleader SS, Heinrich Himmler, 
visiting the exhibition “Planning and 
Rebuilding in the East,” 1941; to the 
left, Rudolf Hess, to the right of 
Himmler, Martin Bormann 
(photo: Bundesarchiv Koblenz) 





inscription should not conflict with the spirit of the holy place because it serves first of all the 
followers of the Cognition of God.” On the gravestones one cannot find the Christian symbols 
for birth and death; instead, Germanic runes are used (Fig. 21). One can also find the use of pre- 
Christian symbols, for example, the “Teutonic Sonnenrad, or ‘sun-wheel, derived from a pre- 
Christian sun cult among the Germanic tribes.”°? Even the emblem of National Socialism, the 
swastika, at least in a reversed version, can still be found today on a gravestone at Hilligenloh (Fig. 
22). 

Both cemeteries, the Places of the Ancestors Hilligenloh and Seelenfeld, today still give 
evidence of how specific ideas about an assumed relationship of the ancient Germanic people to 
nature became expressed in the cemetery design of a volkish-nationalistic group in the 1930s. 
Although the Tannenberg League and the German People’s Parish cannot be equated with 
Himmler’ SS, the design of the cemeteries and its underlying ideology relates them to the Grove 
of the Saxons, which was laid out during the same period in the 1930s. 


52 “Stittenordnung,” 1964. 
3°TG. Jordan, Texas Graveyards, Austin, 1990, 110. 
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The Grove of the Saxons, a Commemorative Place for Heinrich Himmler’s SS 

The history of the Grove of the Saxons can be discussed only briefly here.** In 1934 the 
Reichsleader SS, Heinrich Himmler (1900-1945) (Fig. 23), and Alfred Rosenberg (1893-1946), 
one of the leading Nazi ideologists who in 1941 was appointed minister of the Occupied Eastern 
Territories, decided to commemorate the alleged assassination of 4,500 Saxons by Charlemagne 
in 782 by laying out a thingstead (gathering place of ancient Germanic tribes) at the river Aller 
(near Verden), the Grove of the Saxons. These 4,500 Saxons were supposed to have been killed 
because they would not convert to Christianity. It is still unclear today if this event happened or 
if, for example, this rumor arose because of the misreading of a historic text. If the Latin word 
delocare was confused with decolare, it would make the quite substantial difference between being 
resettled to being beheaded. During the reign of Charlemagne many Franconians were resettled 
to Saxonia, and, the other way round, many Saxons were brought to Franconia.* Himmler 
himself was very much interested in ancient Germanic history; he established the SS endowment 
“The Heritage of the Ancestors” (“Das Ahnenerbe”), which was to promote research in this 
field.*° His interests matched those of Alfred Rosenberg, who rejected the Catholic Church and 
wanted to establish a new race-specific religion. 

The Grove of the Saxons lost its ideological significance for National Socialism when 
Charlemagne later was integrated into Nazi ideology as the great founder of a German Reich 
and could serve to legitimate the claim for an expansion of Nazi Germany. After the Second 
World War, in 1950, the Grove of the Saxons was taken over by the Protestant church and 
became a Protestant Youth Farm.*’ 

The Grove of the Saxons was designed by the landscape architect Wilhelm Htibotter (1895— 
1976) (Fig. 24), a close friend of Heinrich Wiepking and one of the most influential landscape 
architects during the Nazi era. Htibotter was a former member of a volkish group of the German 
Youth Movement, the Wandervogel Vélkischer Bund (Fig. 24).°° On 24 January 1935 Hibotter, 


54 See in more detail on the history of the Grove of the Saxons, C. Achenbach, “Die ideologische Funktion der 
Landespflege in Deutschland demonstriert an einem Projekt aus der Zeit des Nationalsozialismus,” master’s thesis, De- 
partment of Landespflege, Technische Fachhochschule Berlin, 1990. 

55 See W. Hiibotter, “Steine—auch eine Art Landschaftsgestaltung,” Garten und Landschaft 66 (1956), 4, 110. 

56 For more information, see M. Kater, Das “Ahnenerbe” der SS, 1935-1945: Ein Beitrag zur Kulturpolitik des 
Dritten Reiches, Stuttgart, 1974.The interest of Himmler in Germanic prehistory even dismayed Adolf Hitler, who com- 
plained: “‘Why do we call the whole world’s attention to the fact that we have no past? Isn’t it enough that the Romans 
were erecting great buildings when our forefathers were still living in mud huts?’ While Himmler enthused over every 
potshard and stone axe the archaeologists found, Hitler grumbled that ‘all we prove by this is that we were still throwing 
stone hatchets and crouching over open fires when Greece and Rome had already reached the highest point of culture’” 
(D. Lowenthal, The Past Is a Foreign Country, Cambridge, 1985, 336). 

7 See H.-H. Flohr, preface to Zehn Jahre Sachsenhain, edited by the Landesjugendpfarramt Hannover on the 
occasion of the Landesjugendtreffen 1960, n.p., 1960. 

>8 For more information on the impact of the bourgeois youth movement on German landscape architecture, see 
J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, Auf der Suche nach Arkadien, Arbeiten zur sozialwissenschaftlich orientierten Freiraumplanung 9, 
ed. G. Groning and U. Herlyn, Munich, 1990. 
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24. Landscape architect Wilhelm 
Hiubotter (left), the designer 
for Himmler’s Grove of the 
Saxons, together with other 
former members of the 
Wandervogel (Migration Bird) 
(photo: Archiv der deutschen 
Jugendbewegung Burg 





Ludwigstein) 


authorized by Himmler, bought the necessary land for the Grove of the Saxons from twelve 
farmers.°’ Hiibotter himself worked on the landscape design for the Grove, but might not have 
been involved in the supervision of the construction of his plans. In a letter to his friend Wiepking 
of 6 March 1935 he wrote:““With our Grove of the Saxons we have now reached a very reason- 
able foundation. Himmler intends to buy the project from me in order to save the overall control 
of the construction work.”® In 1946, shortly after the fall of the Nazi dictatorship, Hiibotter, 
Himmler’s collaborator on the Grove of the Saxons, had no scruples about working on the 
landscape design of the nearby Bergen-Belsen Concentration Camp Memorial, which was to 
commemorate tens of thousands of victims of Himmler’s SS.°! 

The Grove of the Saxons is a huge oval (Fig. 25), an artificial clearing framed by a walkway, 
six meters wide, and flanked by two rows of huge erratic blocks, 4,500 in number, which served 
as reminders of the 4,500 Saxons. The edges of the walkway were planted with wild roses, alder, 
dogwood, and other indigenous shrubs.” The inner part of the site was grazing land. The sur- 
rounding walkway had to be situated on a slightly raised embankment because the entire area is 


5° Cf. Municipal Archive Verden/Aller, copy of no. 9 of the register, vol. 1935, Verden, 24 January 1935. 

6° Letter from Wilhelm Hiibotter to Heinrich Wiepking, 5 March 1935 (State Archive Osnabriick, Wiepking 
heritage, Dep. 72, no. 18). 

61 Cf. J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “The Landscape Design of the Bergen-Belsen Concentration Camp Memorial,” in 
J.Wolschke-Bulmahn, ed., Places of Commemoration: The Search for Identity and Landscape Design, Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium 
on the History of Landscape Architecture 19, Washington, D.C., forthcoming. 

62 Hiibotter, “Steine—auch eine Art Landschaftsgestaltung,” 112. 
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25. Groundplan of the Grove of the a i ah 
Saxons (from R. Berkelmann, La F | 
“Der Sachsenhain bei Verden —_— 


a. d. Aller,’ Gartenkunst 50 ios, 
[1937], 125) 


naturally a floodplain for the nearby river Aller. The whole area has been shielded from the Aller 
by a dam but is, nevertheless, flooded time and again. One might interpret this as emblematic of 
the fall of National Socialism; one has to interpret it as an indication of how landscape architects 
consciously tried to create—against natural conditions—“natural’’-looking landscapes, then sug- 
gested they would be proof of the close-to-nature relation of the Germans, and, as was done for 
the Grove of the Saxons, stated that the whole site would have “developed out of the natural 
conditions.” 

The center of the Grove of the Saxons is the so-called small thingstead (Fig. 26) with the two 
“leader’s pulpits” (Fig. 27), overshadowed by huge beech trees. In front of these pulpits a small 
rivulet, the Halsebach, flows to the river Aller. In the middle of this site is a council ring, a 
campfire built of boulders. The remaining large meadow was intended to serve as a big thingstead 
for special parades. At the north end of the oval are situated three farmhouses, which were moved 
from other parts of northern Germany to the Grove of the Saxons and rebuilt there in 1935. 

It has been shown above why the use of rocks and boulders, as George Mosse describes it in 
his book Fallen Soldiers, “was thought especially apt as a monument, singled out as symbolic of 


63 Cf. R. Berkelmann, “Der Sachsenhain bei Verden a. d. Aller?’ Gartenkunst 50 (1937), 128. There is nothing 
wrong with the artificial creation of natural-looking landscapes; it only shows how manipulatively claims for an assumed 


close relationship of the German people to nature were used by German landscape architects. 
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26. Grove of the Saxons, view over the great leader’s pulpit and the small thingstead 
(from Berkelmann, “Der Sachsenhain,” 126) 





27. Grove of the Saxons, view of one of the leader’s pulpits and the gathering place, 1990 
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28. Bismarck memorial at the Bookholzberg, between 1923 and 1934 
(from Peter Springer, “Peter Behrens’ Bismarck-Monument. Eine Fallstudie,” 
Niederdeutsche Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte 31 [1992], 153) 


29. Workers setting up boulders for the 
Grove of the Saxons, 1935 
(photo: Stadtarchiv Verden/Aller) 
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30. View of the walkway framing the Grove of the Saxons, ca. 1936 
(photo: Stadtarchiv Verden/Aller) 


primeval power (Urkraft).’* They were to underscore “the ideal of the genius as against moder- 
nity, of the solid strength of the nation.’® “The nation represented itself through preindustrial 
symbols in order to affirm its immutability’’® A Bismarck memorial may serve as another ex- 
ample that, even before the Nazi period, volkish ideologies influenced the design of commemo- 
rative sites in Germany (Fig. 28). 


References to ancient Germanic history as part of the “natural” history of the German 


64 Mosse, Fallen Soldiers, 88. 
6 [bid., 89. 
66 Tbid., 90. 
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31. Walkway framing the Grove of the Saxons, ca. 1936 


nation can also be found in descriptions of the Grove of the Saxons. R. Berkelmann, a collabo- 
rator of Hiibotter and the supervising engineer for this site, referred in an article about the 
construction work to “the great spiritual and psychic goods of our Germanic ancestors.’ He 
connected natural design and history by claiming that a thingstead such as the Grove of the Saxons 
always grows organically out of the historic landscape. “The landscape is the dominating ele- 
ment, and the whole site is developed out of the natural conditions.’®* According to Berkelmann, 
the Grove of the Saxons should build “‘a bridge from our ancestors to today’s generation” (Figs. 
29-31). 

To build a bridge that would connect a—real or imagined—prehistoric Germanic past to 
National Socialism and its ideology was the intention of such landscape architects as Hiibotter, 
Berkelmann, Wiepking, and Bergfeld. The various design elements that made this bridge into a 
well-functioning one, were, for example, the overall design of these sites and details such as the 
selection of plant material, the use of natural building materials, and the design of graves and 
gravestones. The overall design clearly subordinates the three sites to the landscape. For example, 
because of the use of so-called indigenous or native plants, they are, from only a few hundred 
meters away, no longer perceivable as highly designed landscapes, but appear to be natural woody 
areas. 


67 Berkelmann, “Der Sachsenhain,” 125. 
68 Thid., 126. 
69 Ibid., 128. 
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If National Socialism had lasted for more than twelve years, such landscape design would 
probably have gained more importance than it finally did. Nazi landscape architect Wiepking 
worked together with a few colleagues on a draft for a so-called Reichs Landscape Law, which 
was to instruct landscape architecture and other professions how to design German landscapes. A 
predecessor of this law was the so-called “General Order No. 20/VI/42 regarding the design of 
the landscape in the annexed Eastern Territories, December 21, 1942.’” This “General Order,” 
called the Landscape Rules, was issued by Heinrich Himmler in 1942. The Landscape Rules 
were to serve as guidelines for reshaping the conquered Polish territory into ideal Germanic 
landscapes after the Second World War. The rules were worked out by Wiepking in collaboration 
with Erhard Mading. Wiepking was at that time Himmler’s “special representative regarding 
matters of landscape design.” Mading was a member of the SS and of Himmler’s planning board 
for landscape and city planning in the annexed Eastern Territories. Because of the fall of National 
Socialism, the Landscape Rules never passed into law. 

The design of all three sites—the Grove of the Saxons and the two Places of the Ances- 
tors—is in full accordance with Himmler’s Landscape Rules. For the design of cemeteries and 
commemorative places, the Landscape Rules gave the following instructions: “The design of 
gravestones and cemeteries should be a worthy expression of the veneration of the ancestors and 
of race-specific people’s and nature’s piety. The creation of graves of the ancestors and families on 
one’s own land is in accordance with Germanic conviction and traditional customs... . These 
places where nature and belief meet each other have to be designed and maintained in such a way 
that they are high points of simple design of the landscape. ...Tree and grave belong together. 
For the planting of family graves on one’s own land and in the cemeteries of the villages, only the 
use of indigenous species such as oak, linden, and birch trees, ash, yew, juniper, and other ever- 
green conifers is possible.””! 


Conclusions 

It has been shown above how nature and history were ideological constructs, how ideas 
about nature and history were intertwined in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Ger- 
many, and how a specific ideological understanding of a close and congenital relationship be- 


70 See in more detail on the Landscape Rules, G. Groéning and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, Der Drang nach Osten, Die 
Liebe zur Landschaft, part 3, Munich, 1987; G. Gréning, “Die ‘Allgemeine Anordnung Nr. 20/VI/42’— Uber die Gestaltung 
der Landschaft in den eingegliederten Ostgebieten,” in M. Rossler and S. Schleiermacher, eds., Der “Generalplan Ost”: 
Hauptlinien der nationalsozialistischen Planungs- und Vernichtungspolitik, Berlin, 1993, 131-35. 

71 “Allgemeine Anordnung Nr. 20/VI/42 iiber die Gestaltung der Landschaft in den eingegliederten Ostgebieten 
vom 21. Dezember 1942,A,” in E. Mading, Regeln fiir die Gestaltung der Landschaft: Einftihrung in die Allgemeine Anordnung 
Nr. 20/V1/42 des Reichsfiihrers SS, Reichskommissars fiir die Festigung deutschen Volkstums, Berlin, 1942. The German text 


runs as follows: 


Die Grabmal- und Friedhofsgestaltung soll wtirdiger Ausdruck der Ahnenverehrung und artgebundener 
Volks- und Naturfrémmigkeit sein. Germanischer Anschauung und altiiberkommener Sitte entspricht die Schaffung 
von Ahnen- und Familiengrabern auf eigener Flur. ... Diese Stitten, an denen Natur und Glaube sich begegnen, 
sind so anzulegen und zu pflegen, das sie Hohepunkte schlichter Landschaftsgestaltung sind. . . . Baum und Grab 
geh6ren zusammen. Ftir die Bepflanzung von Familiengrabern auf eigener Flur und von Friedh6fen ftir die Dorfer 
kommen nur heimische Holzarten wie Eiche, Linde, Birke, Esche, Eibe, Wacholder und anderes immergriines 
Nadelholz in Frage. 
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tween the German people and nature was reflected in natural landscape design. Using the ex- 
amples of the Grove of the Saxons and the cemeteries of Seelenfeld and Hilligenloh, it has been 
shown how concepts of natural garden design in Germany were highly influenced by nationalis- 
tic and racist ideas. Several questions that arise in connection with this topic are: What should a 
society do with particular sites such as the Grove of the Saxons? Are they a potential task for 
historic preservation? Or should one tear them down as exemplifications of Nazi landscape 
design ideology and as gathering places for an army of terror? Would such a way of dealing with 
history and memory foster democratic forces in German society? 

I believe that destruction would not be the right answer. On a professional level, the Grove 
of the Saxons and its history give evidence of how deeply involved individual landscape archi- 
tects were in supporting the Nazi regime. One can use such sites to illustrate the way that these 
landscape architects realized their ideas about race, the German people, and their relation to 
nature and history in a landscape design that corresponded to Nazi ideology and the goals of the 
Nazi regime. They are proof that landscape architecture is not a profession that exists and devel- 
ops independently of the political situation in a society. They are proof that “natural” garden 
design is “ideological” garden design, and they can help to decipher the character of this ideol- 
ogy. The mere design of the Grove of the Saxons could probably not evolve racist or nationalistic 
thinking. That requires a complex set of ideas on the various levels of a society, affecting each 
sphere of social and cultural life and human existence. But as part of such a complex system, sites 
such as the Grove of the Saxons were highly effective in a very subtle way. 

It is clear that landscape architects give form to the world of ideas, to ideologies. This leads 
back to the topic of this volume, “Nature and Ideology,’ and to the origin of the word ideology. 
It consists of the two parts: idea and logos. Idea originally meant form, archetype; and logos origi- 
nally meant reasoned speech or discourse.” Ideology interpreted in this original sense—the 
reasoned discourse about forms—is a fundamental requirement of future landscape architecture. 


72 1 am indebted to Lee Sherry for this reference; cf. The Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1989, 7:613 £; 
8:1113. 
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Twentieth-Century Germany 


GERT GRONING 


Vor einem Hinneigen zum Naturgarten in der gartenktinstlerischen Produktion muB 
im Interesse des Ansehens des Gartengestalters gewarnt werden.' 


(In the interest of the reputation of the garden designer, one must give warning about 
a tendency toward a nature garden in garden art.) 


I 

here are many definitions of gardens. Compared to the word nature, there seems to be a 

kind of agreement about the term garden. In general, the word garden is used “for grounds 
laid out ornamentally”; they may also be “places of public entertainment.’* Nature, however, “is 
a term of very uncertain extent, and the ‘natural’ has accordingly several antitheses, often more 
or less conflicting, and only to be learnt from the context in which they occur. Thus, though 
Man and the World are often opposed as respectively subject and object, yet the word nature is 
applied to both’’? The term nature garden thus tends to blur existing notions of gardens. With 
regard to what has been said about nature gardens in Germany in the late twentieth century, the 
word nature has mostly been used as periphrasis, that is, as “a putting of things in a round-about 


I would like to thank the anonymous reviewers of an earlier version of this paper for their helpful comments. Also 
I am very grateful to Karen MacKenzie of Dumbarton Oaks, who helped improve the English. 

' H. Jensen, “Der Landschaftsgarten, ein zweihundertjihriger Zeitirrtum,” excerpts quoted in F Hallbaum, 
“Gartenrevolution,” Die Gartenkunst 43 (1930), 81-82. 

2 “Garden,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. 21, Cambridge, 1910, 459; garden is also a term for “the ground 
enclosed and cultivated for the growth of fruit, flowers or vegetables.” I would like to mention another notion of garden 
which opens up different perspectives that I find very stimulating but cannot elaborate on here: “From the fact that 
Epicurus ... taught in the gardens at Athens, the disciples of his school of philosophy were known as 01 &n0 TOV KHTOV 
...and Cicero ...speaks of the Horti Epicuri. Thus as the ‘Academy’ refers to the Platonic and the ‘Porch’ (stoa) to the 
Stoic school, so the ‘Garden’ is the name given to the Epicurean school of philosophy.” 

3 J. Ward, “Naturalism,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 19, Cambridge, 1911, 274-75. 
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way.’* In this case “the word is a favourite with the lazy writers who prefer glibness and length to 
conciseness and vigour,’ and “it is true that nature slips readily off the tongue or pen in such 
contexts, but the temptation should be resisted,” as the Dictionary of Modern English Usage recom- 
mends.° It is, however, not only laziness but also ideology that is associated with the terms nature 
and nature garden. My hypothesis here is that in late twentieth-century Germany the use of the 
term nature garden stands for a deliberate disregard for art, for history, and for civilization. 

When some nature garden advocates of the late twentieth century in Germany talk about 
gardens, they want to make believe there is no more ideology left. There are, however, ideologi- 
cal aspects associated with nature garden concepts, some of which I will address here. 


II 

In late twentieth-century Germany, many students of landscape architecture believe a na- 
ture garden to be a fairly recent idea. Before 1975 a nature garden seems to have been a virtually 
unknown concept. In 1981 Eike Schmidt, the chief editor for the professional German journal 
Garten + Landschaft (Garden and Landscape) from 1973 to 1984 and a university-trained landscape 
architect, seriously asked in an article if the nature garden was a new path in landscape architec- 
ture.° Schmidt found that the idea of the nature garden was not truly new but was already about 
three years old. To him the Dutch citizen Louis Le Roy, was the “spiritual father of the nature 
garden or the nature garden idea.”’ The three-year difference that Schmidt had calculated refers 
to the year 1978 when the German translation of Le Roy’s book Natuur inschakelen—Natuur 
uitschakelen (Switch On Nature—Switch Off Nature) appeared and the publication of his article in 
1981.8 

Also in 1981 a short piece about Le Roy’s concept pointed out in a remarkably sober way 
some of the difficulties involved in the implementation of his plans.” It gave an important eco- 
nomic reason why the Le Roy concept was agreed upon in a specific case. In short, a local 


4 H.W. Fowler, “Periphrasis;’ A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, 2nd ed., revised by E. Gowers, New York and 
Oxford, 1965, 445 (1st ed., 1926). 

5 H.W. Fowler, “Nature,” ibid., 381. 

© Because this lecture, given on the “Day of the Landscape” in Kassel, Germany, 23 June 1981, was felt to have 
clarified some of the confusion that had become associated with the notion of the nature garden, it was printed in the 
journal Garten + Landschaft in 1981; see E. Schmidt, ““Der Naturgarten—ein neuer Weg?” Garten + Landschaft 91 (1981), 
877-84. 

7 E.Schmidt,“Der Naturgarten—ein neuer Weg?” in R. Schiifer, ed., Was heisst denn schon Natur? Ein Essaywettbewerb, 
Munich, 1993, 11-24. In 1993 Le Roy presented an “eco-cathedral” as a “‘manifestation of an ecological process of 
learning”; see L. G. Le Roy, “Die Okokathedrale: Manifestation von einem dkologischen Lernprozess,” in D. Luciani, 
ed., Garten Landschaft Wahlverwandtschaften, Treviso and Milan, 1993, 29-35. Less educationally oriented than Le Roy, the 
German landscape architect Gustav Allinger had already exhibited a “green dome” in 1926 at the Dresden Jubilee Hor- 
ticulture Exposition (cf. G. Allinger, “Wie die Ausstellung wurde,” Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte 41 [1926-27], 281— 
96). 

8 CfhL.G.Le Roy, Natur einschalten—Natur ausschalten, Stuttgart, 1978. 

° Cf. H. Lux, “Biirgergirten in Groningen: Ein Beispiel fiir Partizipation,” in M. Andritzky and K. Spitzer, eds., 
Gniin fiir alle, Reinbek near Hamburg, 1981, 440-50. The experiment was still talked about in 1988; cf. L. Le Roy, 
“Okotektur—und die dkologischen Garten von Groningen und Eindhoven,” in E. Hahn, ed., Siedlungsékologie, Karlsruhe, 
1982, 134-36. 
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administration had calculated 2 million Dutch guilders for the creation of public open green 
space and Le Roy promised to spend less than 10 percent of that sum. A similar argument had 
been used half'a century earlier by the Danish garden architect Gudmund Nyeland Brandt, who 
also published in professional German journals, in order to advocate his version of a nature 
garden. Brandt had argued, that, “apart from aesthetic reasons, the laying out of architectonic 
gardens is too expensive.”'’ Additionally he felt that in the person of a real garden architect, “all 
striving for form has submerged in an inward worship of nature.’'' Brandt claimed that the 
“human spirit has never won a more beautiful victory than when it gave up its autocratic, an- 
thropocentric position in order to feel connected to all-nature, in order to become the comrade 
of animals and plants.’!* This idea was not only close to Le Roy but also to Willy Lange, a 
landscape architect and nature garden advocate of the early twentieth century in Germany. 

As “another prophet of the nature garden,’ Schmidt had named in his article Urs Schwarz, 
whom he believed to be the “creator of the word” nature garden.'? Schwarz, a Swiss biologist, had 
published in 1980 a book Der Naturgarten: Mehr Platz fiir einheimische Pflanzen und Tiere (The 
Nature Garden: More Space for Native Plants and Animals). In another contemporary attempt to find 
out about the nature garden, two students of landscape architecture also found that Urs Schwarz 
had invented the “nature garden.’ Their study was published by Kassel University in Germany.'* 

Such a supposedly young “history” of the nature garden supported the wishful thinking of 
many in the “ecological” movement in Germany which emerged in those days.'° They wanted to 
believe that they had no antecedents. Similarly the 1993 proposal for a German Garden Mu- 
seum, supported by professional and lay organizations in landscape architecture, suggested the 
recent origin of the nature garden:““What’s really new about the concept of a nature garden is the 
ecological thought of a life community (Lebensgemeinschaft).’The authors of this proposal believe 
that thinking about the nature garden began “only about twenty years ago,” that is, about 1973.'° 
In 1973 Le Roy’s book was first published in the Netherlands. 

In 1993 Schmidt’s “historic” discovery of the “Nature garden: A New Path?” was reprinted 
as the leading article in an anthology, Was heift denn schon Natur? (What Then Does Nature Mean?), 


10 G.N. Brandt, “Der kommende Garten,” Wasmuth’s Monatshefte fiir Baukunst 14 (1930), 168. 

‘1 Tbid., 169. In a recent study on Brandt it is believed that his ideas are still valuable in the late twentieth century; 

cf. L. Salto Stephensen, Tradition og fornyelse i dansk havekunst: G. N. Brandt og de forste artier af 1900 tallet, Lund, 1993, 64. 
12 Brandt, “Der kommende Garten,” 175. 


13° Schmidt, “Der Naturgarten,” 17; note Schmidt’s use of religious terms, such as “spiritual father, 
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prophet” 
and “creator” in connection with “nature garden.” 

'4 Cf. B. Schiirmeyer and Ch. A. Vetter, Die Naturgarten-Bewegung, Arbeitsberichte des Fachbereiches 13 Stadt- 
und Landschaftsplanung, Gesamthochschule Kassel GHK, Heft 42, Kassel, 1982, 6. In a script for his lectures which is 
handed out to students, H. J. Loidl, a professor of landscape architecture at the Technical University Berlin, writes that 
“the term nature garden dates back to the book of the Swiss teacher Urs Schwarz”; cf. H. J. Loidl, Objektplanung, 
Skriptum zur Lehrveranstaltung “Objektplanung,’ unpublished manuscript, Berlin, 1990, 229. 

1S Cf, for example, M. Andritzky and K. Spitzer, eds., Griin in der Stadt, Reinbek near Hamburg, 1981; cf. E. 
Jakel, Garten nach der Natur mit einheimischen Pflanzen und Materialien, Stuttgart, 1983; cf. A. Oberholzer and L. Lasser, 
Naturgarten, Stuttgart, 1984. Oberholzer calls Schwarz his colleague. He was proofreader of Schwarz’s book, as he men- 
tions in the preface to his own book; cf. A. Weber and K. Greiner, Naturnahe Gartengestaltung, Stuttgart, 1991. 

16 Porderkreis Deutsches Gartenkunst Museum e.V., Projekt “Deutsches Gartenmuseum” (DGM), Zentrum fiir 
Gartenkultur, Gartenbau und Gartenkunst, Westerstede, 1993, 10. 
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edited by Robert Schafer who also edits Garten + Landschaft, the professional journal with the 
highest circulation in Germany.'’ Thus the impression that the nature garden is a new concept for 
landscape architecture in late twentieth-century Germany became affirmed. There are a host of 
similar, less prominent claims which support this belief. My assumption is that one major factor 
which may help to explain this phenomenon relates to the professional development in land- 
scape architecture in Germany in the course of the twentieth century. 


Ill 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, many states in what later became Germany 
experienced considerable political unrest. Monarchic rule was questioned, and democratic gov- 
ernments based on constitutions were demanded. Revolutionary events from 1830 onward and 
culminating in 1848 were not successful, however, and many Germans who had opposed their 
monarchies had to leave their home countries. Quite a few came to the United States. The first 
democratic constitution in Germany became effective only after the end of World War I in 1919 
in the Weimar Republic. Then democratic procedures were followed in the newly elected coun- 
cils and boards in many cities. However, members of the earlier imperial state administration, 
who were not dismissed from office, reluctantly continued to serve a republican state. They 
looked suspiciously at attempts to practice democracy, which they felt threatened the authoritar- 
ian state they had represented. When in 1933 National Socialism came to power, for them this 
threat had vanished. 

Until the end of imperial Germany in the early twentieth century, art seemed to have been 
a matter for bourgeois and aristocratic people only. Petit bourgeois and proletarian groups of 
society were believed to have no interest in it. Among other things, to enliven democracy during 
the Weimar Republic meant to introduce art to the people. Art not just for an elite only, but for 
all of the population, was a concern shared by some in the newly emerging field of landscape 
architecture in the Weimar Republic. However, from the very beginning the democracy of the 
Weimar Republic had to face sharp opposition. The international orientation associated with 
socialism ultimately was replaced by a strong majority for National Socialism. National Socialism 
brutally terminated all earlier attempts to shape life in Germany on a democratic basis. This also 
affected landscape architecture. 

Democratic aspects of art and history in landscape architecture had virtually no voice after 
the liberation from National Socialism in 1945 and long after in Germany. In chemical terms a 
sublimation of the events of the Weimar Republic and of National Socialism took place when art 
and history were approached in professional landscape architecture courses at universities. In 
social terms this is what I call the deliberate disregard of art and history in professional education 
in landscape architecture in Germany after World War II. There were lectures in garden history 
which clearly related to the art of garden architecture.'* These, however, did not include twenti- 


17 R. Schafer, “Vorwort,” in R. Schafer, ed., Was heisst denn schon Natur? Ein Essaywettbewerb, Munich, 1993, 7. 
This anthology had resulted from an essay competition the journal Garten + Landschaft and the German Association for 
Garden Art and Landscape Maintenance (DGGL) had organized in order “to honor the engaged landscape architect Eike 
Schmidt, who had died on September 29, 1990, aged 49.” 

18 Cf. D. Hennebo and A. Hoffmann, Geschichte der deutschen Gartenkunst, vol. 1, Garten des Mittelalters (Gardens 
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eth-century developments. In other lectures and seminars which were part of the landscape 
architecture programs at German universities, if at all, then nineteenth-century land embellish- 
ment was referred to as a historical source for landscape architecture and landscape planning." 

My thesis here is that in Germany the disregard for art and history of early twentieth- 
century landscape architecture, which characterizes landscape architecture in the second half of 
the twentieth century, has to do with the personal involvement in Weimar Republic and Na- 
tional Socialist activities of those who became the leading figures in landscape architecture in 
post-World War II Germany. All of them had been engaged in a debate on artistic expression and 
the historic meaning of gardens in the Weimar Republic. Those who had already been National 
Socialists before 1933 or turned National Socialists afterwards actively and successfully termi- 
nated this debate. These also were the people who carried on professional training in landscape 
architecture after 1945. Due to the prevailing authoritarian attitude in Germany, they were even 
able to prevent discussion of such matters until the 1970s. A few facts may help to support this 
view. 

During National Socialism many people who had tried to enliven democracy and art dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic had to quit service and were forced out of office. Some had to leave 
Germany. Some even committed suicide because they saw no way out of the massive political 
repression with which they were confronted.This also happened in landscape architecture, which 
began to establish itself as a profession with a clear claim to create artistic parks and gardens for 
the people.*° An outstanding example in the Weimar Republic is the holder of the first chair in 
landscape architecture, Erwin Barth (1880-1933) (Fig. 1). Inaugurated in 1929, he committed 
suicide in 1933 after less than four years in office because he felt threatened by National Socialist 
student activities. Also, Barth could find no support for his position among his fellow teachers.”! 
Other influential landscape architects who had been active as garden artists during the Weimar 
Republic were forced to leave Germany, such as Ludwig Lesser (1869-1957). Lesser had been 
the president of the German Horticulture Association (Deutsche Gartenbau-Gesellschaft) from 
1923 to 1933 when he was forced to quit this position because he was Jewish.” Lesser was an 
advocate of artfully designed people’s parks and had been active as docent in numerous people’s 
education institutions. Georg Potente (1876-1945), the state garden director at Sanssouci, who 


of the Middle Ages); vol. 2, Der architektonische Garten, Renaissance und Barock (The Architectonic Garden, Renaissance and 
Baroque); vol. 3, Der Landschaftsgarten (The Landscape Garden), Hamburg, 1962-65. 

19 Cf. G. Gréning, “The Idea of Land Embellishment as Exemplified in the Monatsblatt fiir Verbesserung des 
Landbauwesens und fiir zweckmaPige Verschénerung des baierischen Landes (Monthly for Improvement of Rural Architecture 
and Appropriate Embellishment of the State of Bavaria) from 1821 to 1829,’ Journal of Garden History 12 (1992), 164-82. 

20 Cf. G. Gréning and J. Wolschke, “Zur Entwicklung und Unterdriickung freiraumplanerischer Ansitze der 
Weimarer Republik,” Das Gartenamt 34 (1985), 443-58, and cf. J. Wolschke-Bulmahn and G. Groning, 1913-1988, 75 
Jahre Bund Deutscher Landschafts-Architekten, BDLA, Teil 1, Zur Entwicklung der Interessenverbinde der Gartenarchitekten 
in der Weimarer Republik und im Nationalsozialismus, ed. BDLA, Bonn, 1988. 

21 Another example is Hanns Thierolf (1887-1933), the head of the communal parks department in the city of 
Worms, who also committed suicide. 

22 In a recent commemoration for Lesser by the Deutsche Gartenbau-Gesellschaft this is not mentioned; cf. K. 
Lesser-Sayrac, “Ludwig Lesser: Ein Vorreiter des Volksparkgedankens, DGG Prisident 1923-1933,” Garten-Pavillon, 1993, 


18. 
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1. Erwin Barth (1880-1933), holder of the first 2. Georg Bela Pniower (1896-1960), 
chair in landscape architecture in Germany a landscape architect who was prohibited 
(photo: Gartenbauwirtschaft 44 [1929], 38) from working in Germany during National 


Socialism because he was considered half- 
Jewish; the third chairholder in landscape 
architecture in Germany, 1946-60 

(photo: Festschrift zur 75-Jahr-Feier der 
Landwirtschaftlich-Gaertnerischen Fakultaet 

der Humboldt-Universitaet Berlin, Berlin, 1956) 


also had supervised the artistic reconstruction of the parterre at Briihl, was forced to resign from 
office because of his activity as a freemason and for political reasons.* Landscape architect Georg 
Bela Pniower (1896-1960) (Fig. 2), who had a strong artistic expression in his designs for parks 
and gardens, was no longer allowed to work as a professional.” 

After the liberation from National Socialism by the Allied forces in 1945, Germans were 
urged to organize themselves into a democracy.” Some had already practiced democracy during 
the Weimar Republic. Most likely those who had survived National Socialism would have en- 
gaged in a historically conscious debate about the meaning of history, art, and ideology in land- 
scape architecture during the Weimar Republic and during National Socialism. Not many had 


23° After fifty years of silence, Potente, who died in 1945, received attention from the professional public at a 
symposium in Potsdam in 1995. 

24 Cf. G. Gréning and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Zum 90. Geburtstag des Gartenarchitekten Georg Bela Pniower,” 
Das Gartenamt 35 (1986), 735-43. 

25 “Gesetz zur Befreiung von Nationalsozialismus und Militarismus,” Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt fiir Bayern, 
Nr. 10, 1.7.1946, 145 ff. This “law for the liberation from National Socialism and militarism,’ of 5 March 1946, should 


support a new democratic development in Germany. 
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survived, however, and there were only weak attempts to bring back into office those who had 
managed to escape to other countries and who had been engaged in democracy prior to 1933. 
Many of the earlier National Socialists managed to get evaluated as “less politically incriminated,” 
as a “nominal member” of one of the National Socialist organizations only, or even as “exoner- 
ated.””° Thus “‘denazified,” they shaped the political and academic life of the new Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. In landscape architecture only very few of those who had been engaged in 
democracy and who represented artistic achievements during the Weimar Republic were visible 
after the liberation from National Socialism.The only outstanding example is Georg Bela Pniower, 
who in 1946 obtained the chair in landscape architecture in Berlin once held by Barth.” In 
1951, as a result of the “cold war” between East and West, Pniower was forced to opt for either 
East or West Berlin. He chose East Berlin and as a consequence seems to have become com- 
pletely “forgotten” in what was then West Germany. 

Lesser, the earlier president of the Deutsche Gartenbau-Gesellschaft (DGG), who had to 
emigrate to Sweden in 1939, suffered very much from the fact “that the DGG did not care for its 
earlier president and did not even consider nominating him an honorary member.” Instead, 
earlier supporters of National Socialism took over the few chairs in landscape architecture in the 
early years of the Federal Republic of Germany. So the earlier National Socialist and landscape 
architect Gustav Allinger (1891-1974) followed Pniower in Berlin in 1952.” The earlier adamant 
supporter of National Socialism Heinrich Friedrich Wiepking-Jiirgensmann (1891-1973), who 
had succeeded Barth in 1934 and was dismissed from office in 1945, managed to get a newly 
established chair for landscape architecture at Hannover, Lower Saxony, in 1948 and held it for 
another decade. 

People like Allinger and Wiepking were not at all interested in relating ideological aspects 
and the artistic tradition to the more recent history of landscape architecture. The successors in 
these chairs for landscape architecture also saw no need to have a closer look at the meaning of 
ideology, art, and history in the first half of the twentieth century in landscape architecture in 
Germany.* The idea of a purge, of a cleansing of impurities, was a powerful and destructive 


6 Article 4 of the law for the liberation from National Socialism and militarism had formed the following five 
groups of responsible persons in order to evaluate responsibility and resulting sanctions: “1. Hauptschuldige, 2. Belastete 
(Aktivisten, Militaristen, Nutzniesser), 3. Minderbelastete (Bewahrungsgruppe), 4. Mitlaufer, 5. Entlastete.” 

27 Gréning and Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Zum 90. Geburtstag,” 735-43. 

28° K. Lesser-Sayrac, Ludwig Lesser (1869-1975), Beitrige zur Denkmalpflege in Berlin 4, Berlin, 1995, 19. 

29 By time and again changing curriculum versions and other manipulations, Allinger managed to “prove” to the 
state administration in West Berlin that he might be considered a “nominal follower” of National Socialism only. In 1952 
he was given the chair provisionally; in 1954 he received it definitively and held it until 1959. However, Allinger had been 
a member of the National Socialist German Workers Party (NSDAP) and a strong advocate of National Socialism in 
landscape architecture. He had been one of the accomplices in the “streamlining” (Gleichschaltung) of the profession of 
landscape architects during National Socialism. For example, Allinger had tried to denounce Mattern as a communist 
during National Socialism; cf. G. Allinger, “Bericht tiber die Beziehungen zwischen Professor Dr. Ebert und dem 
Gartengestalter Hermann Mattern sowie tiber sonstiges Eindringen des Mattern in die berufsstandische und kulturelle 
nationalsozialistische Aufbauarbeit,” manuscript, dated 23 April 1937. 

30 In 1961 Hermann Mattern (1902-71) followed Allinger in the chair of landscape architecture in West Berlin. 
The architect Albert Speer, whom Hitler had made minister for Armament and Ammunition (Minister fiir Bewaffnung 
und Munition) on 8 February 1942, had given Mattern in 1943 the position of “commissioner for landscape and garden 
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obsession of many National Socialists and has had long-lasting effects.*' With respect to theoreti- 
cal reflection in landscape architecture, it meant a cleansing from the earlier debates about artistic 
design and the meaning and ideology of parks and gardens. This included the nature garden. 


IV 

With the seemingly new concept of a nature garden in late twentieth-century Germany 
came a strong criticism of formal gardening, which was accused of being outdated. Nature, the 
argument ran, was seen as an “optical phenomenon—as a work of art” only.” Since the 1970s 
some of the “neo-ecologists” have demanded a design that would allow “nature to grow and 
develop as it wants” and would not “graft upon it mostly artificial aesthetics” but “ecological 
aesthetics” instead, which would be “closer to nature.”*’ An “ecological” rather than ‘“‘an aesthetic 
plan,” which drapes plants artistically in a garden, was demanded.* About a century ago, nature 


garden advocates in Germany and in the United States still believed “that formal gardening is a 


legitimate form of art.’ 


An insight that Alexander von Humboldt had gained some one hundred and fifty years 


36 


earlier had been forgotten in landscape architecture in Germany.” In his introductory remarks 


on the difference of nature enjoyment in the first volume of Kosmos, Humboldt had already made 
clear that “deceived, we believe to receive from the environment (Aufenwelt) what we have put 


design of the inspector general of building of the Reichs-capital” (Beauftragter Landschafts- und Gartengestalter des 
Generalinspektors fiir die Reichshauptstadt); cf. W. Hirsch, “Rundbrief der Landschaftsanwilte,’ mimeographed manu- 
script, December, Wiesbaden, 1943.A similar position was given to Alwin Seifert, who had become “Reichs-attorney of 
the landscape” during National Socialism; cf. G. Groning and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, Die Liebe zur Landschaft, Teil III, Der 
Drang nach Osten, Arbeiten zur sozialwissenschaftlich orientierten Freiraumplanung 9, ed. U. Herlyn and G. Gréning, 
Munich, 1987. In 1958 Werner Lendholt (1912-80) succeeded Wiepking in Hannover. Wiepking had introduced Lendholt, 
who had studied with him in Berlin and was supposed to become his assistant, into the positions of head of the communal 
garden and parks department in Poznan, Poland, and departmental chief for landscape maintenance and nature protection 
in the Warthe department, which he held from 1939 to 1943. Both positions were located in the so-called “incorporated 
Eastern territories,” the area stolen from Poland by Nazi Germany in 1939. When Wiepking became professor emeritus, 
his chair was split into two chairs. So Konrad Buchwald (1914— ), who already had entered the National Socialist party in 
1932, could follow in the other part of Wiepking’s chair in Hannover in 1960. Buchwald became professor emeritus in 
1979. In 1955 Wiepking had arranged for another accomplice of National Socialism, a professor of agriculture and 
agricultural politics and a friend, Konrad Meyer (1901-73), also to get a chair there. Meyer had developed the “General 
Plan East,’ a plan for the genocide of people in Poland and other Eastern territories, and had been sued in the Nuremberg 
trials; cf. Groning and Wolschke-Bulmahn, Die Liebe zur Landschaft, Teil III. 

31 Cf. P Adam, The Art of the Third Reich, New York, 1994. 

32. K. Spitzer, “Okologische Asthetik: Ein Weg zu neuen Gestaltungsprinzipien?” in Andritzky and Spitzer, eds., 
Griin in der Stadt (as above, note 15), 267. The book edited by Andritzky and Spitzer contains more examples of this. 

33 Spitzer, “Okologische Asthetik,” 265. 

34 CEM. Andritzky, “Griin als Ware,” in Andritzky and Spitzer, eds., Griin in der Stadt, 118. 

35 For the United States, cf. Anonymous, “Unnatural Gardening,” Garden and Forest 8 (1895), 361. In Germany 
Willy Lange had included in his book Die Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit (Garden Design for Modern Times), Leipzig, 1907, a 
chapter by Otto Stahn on “Der Architekturgarten” (The Architecture Garden). 

36 In other fields the knowledge was still there. The Swiss writer Henri-Frédérick Amiel, for example, had 
written in his Journal Intime:“ Any landscape is a condition of the spirit”; R. Blythe, “An Inherited Perspective: Landscape 
and the Indigenous Eye,” in P. Hallberg, ed., The Feeling for Nature and the Landscape of Man, Goteborg, Sweden, 1980, 12. 
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3. Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859), 
by Friedrich Georg Weitsch, 1806 
(from Herbert Scurla, Alexander von Humboldt, 
11th ed., Berlin, 1985, 176) 


into it ourselves” (Fig. 3).°’ In the second volume, Humboldt had concluded his remarks on 


“Stimuli for nature studies” which were based on thorough research: 


This is why it belongs to the most beautiful fruit of the European education of nations 
that man has enabled himself to create part of the pleasures of nature nearly everywhere that 
he feels threatened by deprivation, by means of cultivating and grouping exotic plants, by 
the magic of landscape painting, and via the power of stimulating words, which otherwise 
is granted by real experience on faraway, often dangerous journeys through the inner parts 
of continents.** 


Unaware of Humboldt’s contribution, formally designed public parks and gardens with 


high maintenance standards and elements of garden art were severely criticized in late twentieth- 


century Germany. Younger people especially felt such parks and gardens expressed a stern atti- 


tude which related more to the authoritarian state represented by imperial Prussia (Fig. 4) than 


to present-day democracy.*” A more “natural,” that is, a lower maintenance standard was de- 


528: 


37 A. von Humboldt, Kosmos: Entwurf einer physischen Weltbeschreibung, vol. 1, Stuttgart, 1845, 8. 
38 A. von Humboldt, Kosmos: Entwurf einer physischen Weltbeschreibung, vol. 2, Stuttgart, 1847, 103. 
39 Cf. the following piece from the article “Prussia,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. 22, Cambridge, 1911, 


Prussia retained, in contradiction to the South German states, its traditional character, as a land ruled from 
above, the monarchy and the bureaucracy basing their authority not on the will of the people, but partly on divine 
right and partly on the middle-class terror of the social revolution, while as its ultimate sanction there remained the 
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4. Park scene, late nineteenth century: example of parkuse in imperial times. 
Painting by Ernst te Peerdt, 1873, oil on canvas, Wallraff-Richartz-Museum, Cologne 


5. Park scene, late twentieth century: open space 





near Halensee, Berlin, 1987 
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manded.*’ Hence the seemingly progressive idea of the park as a nature garden became opposed 
to the bourgeois expression of garden art which required a high maintenance standard (Fig. 5).*! 

G. Schoénauer, the author of Back to Country Life, published in 1979, believed that degen- 
eration was becoming more and more threatening, and claimed that “culture makes ugly.’” 
Scho6nauer even defamed art as degenerate. He declared that man has “not only an innate reluc- 
tance against killing but also against a corpse and single parts of it,’ and then continued: “This is 
why I feel a loathing for surrealist paintings, where arms grow out of soil or eyes on a wall start 
from their sockets.”*? He followed a tradition of the late nineteenth century. In 1892 already M. 
Nordau had published his book Entartung (Degeneration). It became seminal for a discussion 
about degenerate art during the early nineteenth century. National Socialism made it state policy 
to get rid of all it considered degenerate art in Germany. In his preface to Sch6nauer’s pamphlet, 
Frederic Vester, one of the representatives of so-called “ecological” thinking, stated: “All in all, 
his is a manual to handle oneself and nature properly, that is, originally again—by use of accom- 
plished self-regulation of the experience of senses, instinct, feeling, and observation. There is no 
more ideology left.’* 

Another late twentieth-century book on nature gardens in Germany claims to have consid- 
ered “all traditional kinds of gardens” but has no chapter on garden history.*° G. Steinbach, the 


author, writes: 


there are no general rules for a close-to-nature garden, but many stimuli and sugges- 
tions. Fantasy must be limited where artificiality begins. Artificial is a device or a small 
structure designed by humans for a garden, if it cannot become integrated harmoniously 
into its environment, if it is too small or too neat, but also when it is changed and disturbed 
too often or if it consists of materials alien to nature.*’ 


V 
In view of this development it may not come as a surprise that not a single publication on 


tremendous power of the king of Prussia as supreme “war lord” of Germany. It remained to be seen how long these 
conditions could last in a country which, during the tremendous material expansion of the period following the 
war, had developed an immense industrial population which saw, or thought it saw, its interests sacrificed to the 
agricultural classes, with their traditional feudalism and inherited loyalty to the Prussian system. 


40 In the 1970s a group of students used to play soccer in one of these parks in Hannover, Germany, for which 


more “natural,” that is, lower, maintenance standards were demanded. Once the maintenance standard for this park was 
lowered, the growing grass prevented the group from playing. Consequently each time they wanted to play they brought 
with them a lawnmower to cut out their field. 

a CEG: Gréning, U. Herlyn, H. Schwarting, and A. Jirku, “Gebrauchswert und Gestalt von Parks,” Das Gartenamt 
34 (1985), 630-41. 

42° G. Schénauer, Zurtick zum Leben auf dem Lande, Munich, 1979, 163 ff. 





43° Tbid., 106-7. 

44M. Nordau, Entartung, Berlin, 1892. 

45 BVester, “Vorwort,” in Schénauer, Zuriick zum Leben auf dem Lande, 7. 

46 Cf. G. Steinbach, Werkbuch Naturgarten, Stuttgart, 1992, 106-7 and 110-11. 
47 Thid., 7. 
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nature gardens in Germany contains a chapter on their history and their meaning for garden art. 
A prototype of this is The Nature Garden (Der Naturgarten) by U. Schwarz, published in 1980.The 
book does not deal with historic aspects of nature gardens at all. Instead it offers a wooly plea for 
native plants: “Before all, we change our attitude toward nature. Plants of foreign origin, which 
are strangers to a location, we call weeds; those native and adequate to the location, we call herbs. 
And then we carefully clear the place for the herb by eliminating the weed.’* In an earlier 
contribution to a Swiss horticultural journal, Schwarz had written: “It is time that we reconsider 
the notion of weed. For me herb is what is native. Weed is what is foreign [1.e., non-native]. I also 
count all cultivars as weeds [Fig. 6]. We should stop wasting all gardens and parks with weeds. We 
should rely on our own threatened world of plants. Let us work with herbs, everybody on his 
land. Let us thus offer a chance to our native animal world:’” The book repeats this. Schwarz’s 
goal was clear: he “wanted to try to bring more nature experience, variety, and aesthetics to open 
space by applying close-to-nature life communities from preindustrial times” (Fig. 7).°° 

In 1981 Schwarz published a case in which he demonstrated his way of thinking. After he 
had looked up the laws and other legal material of the Swiss county where he lived, he found 
that none “prescribed neither the use of exotic and other not location-adequate plants, nor the 
application of poison and artificial fertilizer in county open spaces.” He then successfully intro- 
duced “two postulates, in which the county council was asked to provide for increased use of 
native plants in county gardens and parks.’ These oblige the county “since 1973 to promote or at 
least allow nature gardens on open spaces owned by the county.’ The longing for preindustrial 
times is not unfamiliar in landscape architecture. The writings of William Robinson (1838-1935) 
about a century ago reveal a similar interest.*! 

Although Schwarz’s article lacks any evidence for the “advantages” of preindustrial times 
over life in the late twentieth century, this casually dropped idea for the introduction of “close- 
to-nature life communities of preindustrial times” in a highly industrialized country seems to 
have expressed a widespread feeling. Schwarz had no interest in the history of plants and garden- 
ing. He had no interest whatsoever in knowing about the history of plant cultivation or earlier 
nature garden concepts, such as that of Willy Lange, who supported racist and nationalist ideas 
and worked actively to support National Socialist ideas in gardening.” 

Nor did Schwarz care about the results and debates of science, as Willy Lange had in the 
early twentieth century.* In a series of articles in the journal Gartenwelt (Garden World) which 


48° U. Schwarz, Der Naturgarten: Mehr Platz fiir einheimische Pflanzen und Tiere, Frankfurt am Main, 1980, 89. 

49 U. Schwarz, “Naturschutz im Siedlungsraum,” Der Gartenbau, 1973, 2347. 

50 U. Schwarz, “Der Naturgarten in der Kantonsschule Solothurn,” in Andritzky and Spitzer, eds., Griin in der 
Stadt (as above, note 15), 307. 

51 Cf. Anne Helmreich’s chapter in this volume. 

52 For a discussion of Lange’s concept, cf. J. Wolschke and G. Groning, “Regionalistische Freiraumgestaltung als 
Ausdruck autoritaéren Gesellschaftsverstindnisses? Ein historischer Versuch,” kritische berichte 12, 1 (1984), 5-46; see also 
G. Gréning and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Changes in the Philosophy of Garden Architecture in the 20th Century and 
Their Impact upon the Social and Spatial Environment,” Journal of Garden History 9, 2 (1989), 53-70, and J. Wolschke- 
Bulmahn, “The “Wild Garden’ and the ‘Nature Garden’: Aspects of the Garden Ideology of William Robinson and Willy 
Lange,” Journal of Garden History 12, 3 (1992), 183-206. 

53° CE W. Lange, “Gartengestaltung und Asthetik,” Gartenwelt 4 (1900), 433-36, and idem, “Das Wasser in der 
Landschaft,’ Gartenwelt 5 (1901), 459-61. 
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6. A flower border in Bethmann Park in Frankfurt am Main: a group of cultivars that Schwarz would 
consider weeds (photo: Gartenamt Frankfurt am Main) 





7. Thomas Gainsborough, Wooded Landscape with Peasant Resting, ca. 1747, oil on 


canvas, Tate Gallery, London: the kind of landscape Schwarz would envision? 
(photo: Tate Gallery, London) 
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appeared in 1900 and 1901, Lange had tried to give garden design a scientific basis. Schwarz told 
his readers that humans have to subordinate themselves to the laws of nature and that the laws of 
nature are valid for both humans and nature. Whereas it appears that Lange and Schwarz still felt 
able to talk to humans on this subject, some in late twentieth-century Germany seem to have lost 
that capacity. In 1994 the active nature protectionist Reinhard Falter, who believes environmen- 
tal protection to be the contemporary formula for nature destruction, concluded his contribu- 
tion to the widely read German newspaper Stiddeutsche Zeitung under the headline “Save Nature 
from Environmental Protectionists!” with the words: “Better an end to humanity than its dehu- 
manization.””* 

As Schwarz does in the late twentieth century, so did landscape architects who supported 
National Socialism.They referred to preindustrial landscape and applied just such thoughts (Fig. 
8).° But none of the “leading” figures at landscape architecture schools protested such views, 
and, as I have tried to indicate, it is clear from their biographies why they did not.This may partly 
explain why the ahistoric “nature garden” concept of Schwarz could gain such momentum 
among students of landscape architecture in Germany in those days. It is, however, not only the 
idea of preindustrialism that many shared but also Schwarz’s claim to use native plants only. This 
interest I call nativism. 

Although Schwarz gained some popularity in German landscape architecture, many felt 
uneasy with his doctrinaire approach. After a while, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, books on 
nature gardens appeared in which more radical positions associated with the idea of a nature 
garden were mildly rejected. One is by A. Niemeyer-Liillwitz, a horticulturist and biology teacher 
who frequently wrote about gardens. In 1989 he published his Arbeitsbuch Naturgarten (Nature 
Garden Manual). It seems typical for the kind of publications about nature gardens in Germany in 
the late twentieth century. Apart from the relatively frequent use of the word Naturgarten (nature 
garden), the book contains information that many earlier books about gardens and gardening 
also have.*° 

In one of the chapters of this book, Niemeyer-Ltillwitz wrote:““The dogmatic restriction to 
native plants exclusively in these nature gardens excludes many of our long-cultivated plants, 
among them numerous shrubs and perennials, which are important as feeding plants for the 
native animal world and which have been considered ‘native’ in our gardens for a long time.’”*” 
Although he is not explicitly mentioned, this statement refers to Schwarz. 

Conifer trees in general seem to be somewhat of a “natural” enemy to nature garden advo- 
cates. The verdict of being non-native seems especially applicable to fir trees in Germany and in 
the United States, as I will indicate below. For Germany, Niemeyer-Ltillwitz gives clear cues that 


54 R. Falter, “Rettet die Natur vor den Umweltschiitzern,” Stiddeutsche Zeitung Magazin, 22 April 1994, 17. 

5° Cf. Gréning and Wolschke-Bulmahn, Die Liebe zur Landschaft, Teil III. Some of these landscape architects and 
planners even supported genocide in Poland in order to create the new landscapes for Germans who were to replace the 
Polish population. 

56 CfA. Niemeyer-Liillwitz, Arbeitsbuch Naturgarten, Ravensburg, 1989, 18; also Niemeyer-Liillwitz avoids in his 
book any notion that might relate to gardening as an enjoyable and leisurely activity. 

57 Niemeyer-Liillwitz, Arbeitsbuch, 18. 
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8. National Socialist landscape design in territory conquered from Poland during World War II, plan for Minden 
village, governmental district of Zichenau (Cichanow, Poland), 1943 (photo: Neues Bauerntum 35 [1943], 34) 


fir trees, which Humboldt considered Nordic, are non-native and therefore deserve cutting.*® 
Comparably Jens Jensen (1860-1951), a landscape architect who had immigrated from the Nor- 
dic country of Denmark to the United States and who had “heard of the grandeur of the land- 
scape of the northwest, Puget Sound and its environments,’ wrote about this region after he had 
visited it: “Like all coniferous landscapes it was austere, dark, and gloomy compared with the 
deciduous forests.”*? 

Together with Wilhelm Miller, Jensen promoted an idea in the United States which re- 
sembled nature garden ideas in Germany. I would like to point briefly to what has been called the 
Prairie Style by American landscape architects, such as Jens Jensen and Wilhelm Miller.” Prairie 
land (ultimately from Latin “pratum,” meadow) is “a level tract of grassy and treeless country, 
generally restricted to tracts so characterized in the central parts of North America.”®' The state 


of Illinois, where Jensen and Miller worked, has been designated the “Prairie State.” It was clear 


58 Humboldt, Kosmos, vol. 2; cf. Niemeyer-Lillwitz, Arbeitsbuch, 220. 
59 J. Jensen, Siftings, the Major Portion of the Clearing, and Collected Writings, Chicago, 1939, reprinted 1956, 44. 
60 OW. Miller, “The Prairie Spirit in Landscape Gardening,” Circular, November 1915, Ilinois Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station, Urbana, Ill., 5. 
61 “Prairie,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. 22, Cambridge, 1911, 250. 
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to Miller also that “the prairie, 1.e., flat or gently rolling land ... was treeless when the white man 
came to Illinois.’°* Was this meant to justify Miller’s activity as a landscape architect? Otherwise 
a “naturally” treeless landscape should have remained so. However, Jensen and Miller had no 
difficulties suggesting the planting of trees and shrubs in this “naturally” treeless country and thus 
changing it considerably and making it look like a traditional European landscape garden with 
long, broad views. Their suggestions come close to the land embellishment proposals known in 
England, France, and Germany in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

Miller also found that “The Prairie Style can be Executed in the Formal Manner.’ As 
proof he took the sunken circular rose garden in Humboldt Park, Chicago. Jens Jensen had 
designed it next to what was called a “meandering prairie river” and had it reshaped from an 
earlier lagoon there.® Similar “rivers” abound in European landscape gardens, as do circular and 
other formal garden elements. The German landscape architect Gustav Meyer (1816-77), for 
example, had described in his Lehrbuch der schénen Gartenkunst (Manual of Beautiful Garden Art), 
first published in 1860, how to create “lakelike amplifications of streams” and had given ex- 
amples.® Miller himself wrote that “there is nothing new about the principles used in the prairie 
style; only their applications are new.’*’ So here the word prairie seems to have acquired the 
glibness of the word nature, and thus may be taken as another example of the periphrasis aspect of 
nature garden concepts. 

The aspect of nativism as part of a nature garden or wild garden concept is also supported 
by others.°* Like Schwarz, Reinhard Witt is not interested in the history and the art of gardens. 
His book Naturoase Wildgarten (Nature Oasis Wild Garden) has nothing to say about these aspects 
of gardening.” There is a reason for Witt’s ahistoric position. In 1986 Witt had published an 
article called “Tear Out the Rhododendrons” in Kosmos, a well-known magazine for naturalists 


62 Miller, “The Prairie Spirit,’ 1; was this meant to give the impression that there had been a forest before, and 
the Indians had cut down all the trees later? 

63 C£.W. Miller, What England Can Teach Us about Gardening, Garden City, N.Y., 1908, 1911. The first chapter of 
this book is about “Landscape Gardening.” The caption of a picture from an English landscape garden in this chapter 
reads: “If England is really the most beautiful country it is because there only does landscape—not formal—gardening 
predominate. The soul of landscape gardening is the open central lawn, flanked by trees. England excels America in 
luxuriance and finish” (1911 ed., picture between pp. 4 and 5); cf., for England, J. D. Hunt and P. Willis, eds., The Genius 
of the Place: The English Landscape Garden, 1620-1820, Cambridge, Mass., 1988; for France, R. L. Girardin, De la compo- 
sition des paysages sur le terrain, ou des moyens d’embellir la nature autour des habitations, en y joignant l’agréable a l’utile, Paris, 
1777, reprinted 1979, postface by Michel H. Conan, Paris; for Germany, Groning, “The Idea of Land Embellishment,” 
164-82. 

64 Miller, “The Prairie Spirit,” 4, caption of fig. 8, showing the rose garden in Humboldt Park, Chicago, Illinois. 

65 Cf. J. Sniderman, “Bringing the Prairie Vision into Focus,” in R. Adams and C. Lamm Wood, eds., Prairie in the 
City: Naturalism in Chicago’s Parks, 1870-1940, Chicago, 1991, 19-31; and R. E. Grese, Jens Jensen, Baltimore, 1992, 73— 
75. 

66 G, Meyer, Lehrbuch der schénen Gartenkunst, Berlin, 1860, 153, and figs. 50 and 51. This book also included 
examples of Arab gardens. 

67 Miller, “The Prairie Spirit,’ 5. 

68 It should be noted here that many tend to use the terms nature garden and wild garden as synonyms. 

69 Witt obviously feels that he lives in a desert and therefore longs for an oasis. Since an oasis is a place in the 
desert where humans may be found who may not behave “properly,” he uses the word “nature-oasis,” thus adding another 


periphrasial word to indicate that it cannot be just an oasis. 
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9. Rhododendron var. 


“America” in blossom 





in author’s garden 


in Germany.The caption for the opening picture of the article reads: “Exotic plants conquer the 
ornamental gardens of Germany, plants which are of no value at all for our fauna. This is why 
biologist Dr. Reinhard Witt demands that native wild shrubs have their rights again’’’? For those 
unfamiliar with plant species, it is important to note that, although the headline of the article 
clearly refers to rhododendrons, none is visible in the opening picture nor in any other picture 
that accompanies the article. Witt assures his readers that “instead of rhododendrons, fir trees, and 
other evergreen exotics, there might as well be plastic plants. Their eco-value is comparable; it 
comes close to zero. The owners of such anti-nature gardens have not created chances for life but 
have impeded them,””! 

As a rigid fighter for the protection of true nature, Witt tries to define the term native and 
claims that if a plant was introduced in 1839 or before, it may be considered native, “basically.’”” 
Witt gives no evidence whatsoever why the year 1839 is so decisive. It should be noted here that 
the German Reich was established in 1871. Given the various German states before 1871, a 
closer look at reality might reveal that a plant may have been introduced in 1839 from Bavaria to 
Prussia or vice versa. “The rhododendron,” however, Witt goes on, “the seeds of which do not 
ripen in our local climate,” is “exotic, non-native.” Such blunt rejection of the rhododendron 
(Fig. 9), with hundreds of species around the world, many of which have been cultivated since 
the eighteenth century, is what I consider shallow with respect to the promotion of a nature 
garden concept in Germany in the late twentieth century.’* Books such as Dwarf Rhododendrons 


(1973) and The Larger Species of Rhododendron (1979), both by Peter Alfred Cox, as well as the 


70 R. Witt, “Reisst die Rhododendren raus,” Kosmos, 1986, 70. 

71 R. Witt, Naturoase Wildgarten, Munich, 1992, 10. 

72 Cf. ibid., 14. 

73° Ibid. 

74 Cf. C. G. Bowers, Rhododendron and Azaleas: Their Origins, Cultivation and Development, New York, 1936, 4. 
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earlier Rhododendrons and Azaleas (1926), by Clement Gray Bowers and others, show how dubi- 
ous such a verdict is.” 

Witt seems to make no difference between a wild garden and a nature garden and is more 
concerned about what a nature or wild garden is not:“A wild garden is not an environment for 
exotic perennials or foreign conifer trees. By definition, local nature is privileged. This cogently 


76 His basic attitude seems to be opposed to traditional 


means native plants and native material. 
gardening. His presentation of an ideal garden shows four categories of “biotopes’”—moist, dry, 
meadow, and undergrowth—virtually all of which can be found in many “civilized” gardens that 
have no claim whatsoever to be “wild” gardens.” It appears as if there is not much new about a 
“nature” garden apart from the fact that those who do not want the kind of garden Witt person- 
ally prefers are blamed for not supporting nature protection. In a passage that resembles purity 
aspirations of the early twentieth century in Germany, Witt points out that if all the owners of 
gardens would really go for nature protection, supposing they would use their gardens in a close- 
to-nature way, then they could contribute considerably to nature protection.” Witt also talks 
about a dream garden but is remarkably indifferent in telling what a wild garden 1s. It seems to be 
elitist, since it is “the far-reaching orientation to the example of nature which elevates a wild 
garden from the mass” of gardens.” 

When Witt had the chance to oppose his argument against foreign plant species to a more 
sober analysis by J. Dahl, who called a restriction to what are considered native species in Ger- 
many an “impoverishment” compared to “the richness that has come to us from all over the 
world,” he was less rigid.*° He declared that if it was a matter of doubt, “I am not against exotics. 
I am for wild shrubs. May everybody who wants to do so, care and tend his rhododendron, 
hedge of thujas, Serbian fir [Picea omorika], and Whig shrub [Cotinus coggyeria],’ and ended by 


associating a “wild garden” with the elitist phrase “smaller is more exquisite.”*! 


Witt claimed that the “principle of a nature garden is not cultural (kultiirlich) but natural.’*? 


This clearly refers to Willy Lange, the German garden architect of the early twentieth century 
(Fig. 10), whom Witt believes to have laid the “‘foundation stones’ for all nature gardens” and 
who had introduced what he considered a nature garden concept into garden art in his book Die 
Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit (Garden Design for Modern Times) in 1907. Neither Witt nor others 
seem to be aware of the fact that the idea of a nature garden dates back much further in Germany. 


73 Cf. PA. Cox, The Larger Species of Rhododendron, London, 1979; cf. idem, Dwarf Rhododendrons, London, 1973. 
Peter Alfred Cox’s father, Euan Hillhouse Methuen Cox, who had published in 1926 Farrer’s Last Journey: Upper Burma, 
1919-1920, London, had accompanied Reginald Farrer on this journey and collected rhododendrons. 

76° Witt, Naturoase, 14. 

77 Cf. ibid., 150-52. 

78 -C£ ibid. 18: 

a Tid, 10: 

80 J. Dahl, “Auslander raus?” kraut und riiben, 1992, 8-10. 

81 R. Witt, “Pladoyer ftir Wildgeholze,” kraut und riiben, 1992b, 6-8. 

82 Witt, “Reisst die Rhododendren raus,” 82. 

83 CE W. Lange, Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, Leipzig, 1907; 2nd ed., 1909; 6th ed., 1928. 
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10. Plants arranged according to nature motifs in Willy Lange’s own garden in Berlin-Wannsee: 
hardy rhododendrons on the left; Sedum spurium on the ground; Juniperus communis on the 
right (from Willy Lange, Der Garten und seine Bepflanzung, Stuttgart, 1913, 64) 


One of the earlier authors who wrote about nature gardens, in 1803, is C. A. Semler.** I will 
briefly refer to his work in my conclusion. 

In 1981 Michael Andritzky, a sociologist and the secretary general of the German Werkbund, 
an association based on the Arts and Crafts idea, criticized the way nurseries and garden centers 
announced the plants they wanted to sell: “There is no selection suggested according to natural 
conditions of a location and natural context of species, instead they are distinguished under the 
category ‘striking in color and growth) silver-blue, silver-gray, yellow-colored and red-brown 
hues or shrubs with ‘especially bizarre growth and corkscrew-like and twisted shoots, and ‘shrubs 
with especially intensive autumn colors’ etc.” Under the headline “How would you like it?-— 
Japanese or Alpine?” he wrote: ““No wonder that the most exotic and bizarre plants are found 
next to each other—just grab them like in a department store. Assemble your own garden menu! 
How would you like it: more Japanese or more Canadian, more like a virgin forest or more 
Alpine?’’*® Andritzky seems to have preferred a selection of German plants only. 

Although Andritzky does not refer to it, his line of thinking and his diffuse rejection of 
Japanese plants seems related to earlier nature garden concepts and an associated interest in Japa- 
nese garden design. Witt and others mention Willy Lange, and so a closer look at his nature 
garden ideas and those of others in the early twentieth century seems appropriate. 


84 Cf. C.A. Semler, Ideen zu einer Gartenlogik, Leipzig, 1803. 
85 Andritzky, “Grtin als Ware,” 119. 
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VI 

Contrary to a tendency to create a national nature garden idea in Germany in the late 
twentieth century, it had not been unusual for advocates of nature gardens in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries to have a look at garden design in other countries around the world. 

In the early twentieth century, for example, Willy Lange saw two basically different ways of 
garden design: the architecture garden and the nature garden. He did not like the term architecture 
garden because he considered it a foreign word.** Nor did he like the word nature garden (Naturgarten). 
He called it a “conceptual absurdity.’*” After Lange had spoken for more than two decades of the 
way he wanted gardens to be designed as “biological, a word he felt still had some weakness, he 
claimed to have found a solution in 1928.** He then suggested calling the architectural way of 
design baulich, which could be translated as “buildinglike,’ and the other way of design naturlich. 


66299 


It is important to note that Lange replaced the “ii’”’-Umlaut in the German word natiirlich by a 
“u” and thus created the artificial word naturlich. Natiirlich could be translated as “naturelike.” 
This, however, he did not want because he felt natiirlich gave voice “to that wrong impression, 
that the nature garden was natural, which in the use of our language would mean something that 
came out of nature, in contrast to what has been created by humans.”*’ So gardens designed 
according to his ideas would be called naturlich. Had Lange used English, he might have sug- 
gested the word natureal instead of natural for what he believed his nature garden concept was all 
about. Lange, who had planted “a wealth of rhododendrons” himself, was less doctrinaire than 
Witt.”” Witt, however, does not want his readers to know that Lange had no difficulties with the 
use of plants in his nature gardens which later happened to be condemned as non-native. 
William Robinson (1838-1935), who was born twenty-six years before Willy Lange (1864— 
1941), had a similar attitude. Robinson’s book The Wild Garden was first published in 1870 in 
London. It is not this but another book by Robinson which Lange cited as reference. Willy 
Lange, who mentions few other publications, mentioned in his Garden Design for Modern Times 
the tenth edition of The English Flower Garden by William Robinson. It contains a small chapter 
on “The Wild Garden” and was first printed in 1883 (Fig. 11).?! Although Robinson’s writings 
were quite influential in Scandinavia and in Germany, Witt prefers not to mention them.” C. A. 
Wimmer, a German garden historian of the late twentieth century, claimed in 1989 that Willy 
Lange, a contemporary of Gudmund Nyeland Brandt (1878-1945), had developed the idea of 
the nature garden by himself.? Robinson’s plea for the use of hardy exotic plants does not fit 


86 
87 


In German, Architekturgarten is one word. 
Lange, Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, 1928, 19. 

88 Lange, Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, 1909, 169. 

89 Lange, Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, 1928, 19. 

90 W. Lange, Gartenplane, Leipzig, 1927, 243. 

91 W. Robinson, The English Flower Garden, 1st ed., London, 1883; 15th ed., 1933, reprinted New York, 1984, 
103-9, chapter on “The Wild Garden.” 

° Cf. E. Bucht, “The Naturalistic Tradition in Swedish Urban Landscape Design,” in G. Gréning, ed., Open 
Space Planning and Open Space Politics, Hannover, 1985, 7—20; cf. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “The “Wild Garden,” 183-206. 

93° Cf. C.A. Wimmer, Theorie der Gartenkunst, Darmstadt, 1989, 355. 
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11. Cortaderia selloana, pampas grass, a plant William 
Robinson recommended as surrogate for 
subtropical plants in his book The English Flower 
Garden, London, 1883 





Witt’s concept of a nature garden. Robinson, however, had clearly stated what his idea of a wild 
garden was: “It is applied essentially to the placing of perfectly hardy exotic plants in places and 
under conditions where they will become established and take care of themselves. It has nothing 
to do with the old idea of the ‘wilderness, though it may be carried out in connection with 
that.’** “My object in the Wild Garden,” Robinson explained, “is now to show how we may have 
more of the varied beauty of hardy flowers than the most ardent admirer of the old style of 
garden ever dreams of, by naturalizing innumerable beautiful natives of many regions of the earth 
in our woods and copses, rougher parts of pleasure grounds, and in unoccupied places in almost 
every kind of garden.”> Robinson had no interest in assembling a kind of national Swiss or 
German flora but rather wanted to visualize various “plant natures” from many places around the 
world in his nature garden. 

Earlier in his life, before World War I, Willy Lange, for example, had shown a similar interest 
in the international sources of garden design. He referred to William Robinson and obviously 
had studied the American journals Country Life and House and Garden.”° For example, Lange had 
picked an illustration for his book Garden Design for Modern Times from an article by Samuel 
Swift. Swift’s report about “Community Life in Tuxedo,’ a place then managed by the exclusive 
Tuxedo Park Association, included a drawing (1904) by the architect Wilson Eyre. Its caption 
read: “Sketch for a Tuxedo garden.” Lange used that sketch in his book and changed the caption 


94 WZ. Robinson, The Wild Garden, London, 1881, vii. 
95 Thid., 3. 
96 Cf. Wolschke-Bulmahn, “The ‘Wild Garden,” 183-206. 
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to “Architektonischer Garten in Waldumgebung” (architectonic garden in forest surroundings).”” 

Whereas a look toward the United Kingdom and the United States seems just around the 
corner for German advocates of nature gardens in the early twentieth century, the interest in 
Japan, with its highly sophisticated garden design, comes somewhat as a surprise. For German 
nature garden advocates of the late twentieth century, Japanese garden design seems far away, 
however. 

For the Internationale Kunst und Grobe Gartenbauausstellung Dtisseldorf (Dtisseldorf In- 
ternational Art and Great Horticulture Exhibition) of 1904, the German landscape architect 
Reinhold Hoemann (1870-1961) had built a replica of a Japanese garden (Figs. 12, 13).°* It was 
the “Fukiage” garden that Josiah Conder had shown in his book Landscape Gardening in Japan.” 
Fritz Zahn (1872-?), since 1903 head of the department for garden art at the school of higher 
education for gardeners in Berlin, reported on this exhibition and felt that in this “Japanese 
garden ... pure nature was expressed.’”!®° Before World War I, in 1912, the German garden 
architect Rudolf Bergfeld (1883-1941) had found that for the “nature form garden,’ which he 
propagated, “immensely many things could be learned by studying Japanese garden art,’ and 
although he missed a comprehensive book on Japanese and Chinese gardens with good photo- 
graphs, he recommended Conder’s book.'"! 

Gustav Nyeland Brandt seemingly opposed architectonic garden design and favored Japa- 
nese garden design, which he believed to be less formal. Brandt found that the “wild gardening” 
described by Robinson “was the most vivid movement within landscaping” but it took “very 
intelligent workers” to maintain such a garden and thus it could not spread widely.'°? Looking 
across national borders, Brandt had also pointed to the “aesthetically educated garden public” in 
the United States who had introduced “Japanese motives” which “arouse nature feelings” into 
their gardens.'°? Brandt had concluded: “But we professionals close our eyes, and instead of 
conveying Japanese garden art to our university students, we let them lose time in studying not 


quite up-to-date historical gardens, such as the Villa d’Este and the park of Versailles.’!°* Even if 


97 CE. Lange, Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, 1909, 43, fig. 32; and S. Swift,““Community Life in Tuxedo,” House and 
Garden 8 (1905), 60-71; cf. also Lange, Gartengestaltung der Neuzeit, 1909, 241, fig. 162 and 242, fig. 163, both taken from 
the September 1908 issue of Country Life. In Tuxedo Park, Takeo Shiota (1881-1946), who is credited with “the greatest 
number of Japanese gardens on the Atlantic seaboard, if not in the United States” (C. Lancaster, The Japanese Influence in 
America, New York, 1978, 198), had laid out a tea garden at Scofield House. 

°8 Cf. J. Conder, Landscape Gardening in Japan, 2 vols., Tokyo, 1893, supplement, pl. VI (Fukiage garden); and FE 
Zahn, “Die Gartenkunst auf der Internationalen Kunst und Groen Gartenbau-Ausstellung zu Diisseldorf;’ Die Gartenkunst 
6 (1904), 141-44, figure of the Japanese garden on p. 143. 

°° Cf. Conder, Landscape Gardening. The book sold there and in some other places in the Far East, and thus may 
have been very difficult to get in Germany in those days. It contains many engravings and drawings of gardens and garden 
details. The work was “an exposition of the rules and theories of the Art of Landscape Gardening in Japan, as followed 
from ancient to modern times, so far as they can be gathered from a thorough study of native authorities, added to 
personal observation of the best remaining examples” (preface, n.p.). 

100 Zahn, “Die Gartenkunst,” 141-44. 

101 R. Bergfeld, Der Naturformgarten, Frankfurt/Oder, 1912, 32. 

102 Brandt, “Der kommende Garten,” 169. 

103° For an introduction, see Lancaster, The Japanese Influence, 189-215, “Japanese Gardens & Landscaping in 
America.” 

104 Brandt, “Der kommende Garten,” 168. 
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12. The “Fukiage” garden as shown in J. Conder’s book Landscape Gardening in Japan, 
Tokyo, 1893, supplement, pl. VI 





13. Reinhold Hoemann’s replica of the ““Fukiage” garden at the Diisseldorf International 
Art and Great Horticulture Exhibition of 1904 (from Gartenkunst 6 [1904], 143) 
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Brandt, Bergfeld, and Lange did not approve of the architectural garden, they accepted it as an 
art. For them to create a natural garden was a matter of art also, an art they believed was expressed 
in Japanese garden design. Similarly an anonymous author in an article on “Unnatural Garden- 
ing” in the American journal Garden and Forest had stated in 1895: 


The most natural acting is the most studied art. So a natural garden is not one given 
over to the spontaneous and uncontrolled growths of nature, but one in which a finished 
artist intensifies the effects that nature produces by emphasizing a feature here and there and 
eliminating every element that distracts from the central purpose of the scene.'” 


Parallel to the ideas of Lange, Bergfeld, Brandt, and others were thoughts about natural garden 
design and the Japanese garden in the United States. I will briefly refer to a few sources. 

The “first Japanese garden in America was displayed at the Centennial International Exhi- 
bition of 1876, in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia-’'’° Many who had visited this exhibition “went 
away greatly impressed by the directness of Japanese construction, others became avid collectors 
of Japanese wares, and still others became enthusiasts over Japanese gardens. The importance of 
the exhibits, in introducing Americans to these phases of Japanese art, cannot be overestimated.” !”” 
Almost two decades after the Fairmont Park exhibition a Japanese hill-and-water garden seems 
to have “engendered a widespread regional influence.’!®* It had been designed for the California 
Midwinter Exposition in Golden Gate Park, opened on 27 January 1894 by George Turner 
Marsh (1855-1932) “with advice from John McLaren, currently the Park Superintendent, and a 
Japanese authority, T. Aoki. Workmen and materials were imported from Japan, and when com- 
pleted the attraction was billed as ‘The Japanese Village’?”!”” 

About another decade later, C. J. Pilling reported the creation of his garden by the Japanese 


gardener S. Furukawa. For him 


any Japanese garden is the direct opposite of the Italian or other formal gardens with 
their carefully trimmed trees and marble terraces, all requiring so much expensive care. The 
garden here illustrated is kept as near as possible like a piece of natural woodland, the leaves 
in the fall remain around the roots with the double benefit of a mulch and fertilizer and in 
summer the grass is occasionally cut but never with the exact primness of the usual subur- 
ban lawn; it is essentially a rough natural garden, with hundreds of ferns growing out of the 


moss covered rocks.!! 


Since the article is illustrated profusely, it becomes clear that this Japanese garden had nothing in 
common with the “natural” woodland along nearby Darby Creek from which the stones for the 


105 Anonymous, “Unnatural Gardening,” Garden and Forest 8 (1895), 361. 
106 Lancaster, The Japanese Influence, 190. 
107 Tbid., 48. 

108 Thid., 103. 

109 Thid., 97. 


110 C.J. Pilling, “A Japanese Garden at Lansdowne, Pa.,” House and Garden 9 (1906), 64-65. 
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garden were taken. Here again the association of “Japanese” and “natural” in garden design 
proves to be the result of highly civilized and all but natural activities.'"! 

What was called pure nature by nature garden advocates in early twentieth-century Ger- 
many and elsewhere was the result of a series of highly civilized activities.''? They include the 
long history of the Japanese reflection of the outer world and related attempts to shape it in 
various miniaturized versions of gardens.''? They encompass Conder’s description and represen- 
tation in pictures of what he believed were Japanese gardens in the late nineteenth century. They 
were the result of a tradition of national and international exhibitions which had developed in 
Europe and America during the nineteenth century. More specifically they were the result of an 
interest in Germany to have an international art exhibition that included horticulture in the early 
twentieth century. Hoemann’s courage and technical skill in building a replica of such a Japanese 
garden for that exhibition allowed a larger public to glimpse at least one Japanese garden. Finally, 
to publish a comment on that garden by the landscape architect Zahn, which would allow those 
who could not attend the exhibition to get a rough idea of it, required at least some other highly 
civilized activities as preconditions: the emergence of a professional journal—a typical phenom- 
enon of the nineteenth century in Germany—and all the paraphernalia associated with editing, 
printing, and distributing such a product. 

In spite of these international dimensions of nature garden design, Willy Lange developed a 
nature garden concept that should guide Germans “through the German nature to the German 
garden” in 1901.'" In his last book, which appeared in the Weimar Republic in 1927, Lange felt 
he could be more open about his ideas. In the first chapter, entitled “Garden Talks,” he distin- 
guished between the “mental state” of south-alpine “Mediterranean mixed races” and the 
“reawakened race feeling” of the “originally unified north-alpine Nordic race” which included 
the Germans.'!° With this Nordic race he associated the “Nordic feeling for space.” Similarly for 
Paul Landau, a contemporary of Willy Lange, “romantic design” was a “national act” which 
resulted from “‘a Germanic understanding of nature.”''’® According to Landau, it led to the Ger- 
man Landschaftsgarten, the picturesque park, which “originating from England, overcame the 
Roman ideal of nature design, which had brought its influence to bear in Italian Renaissance and 
French baroque” and thus meant “the victory of Germanic art over the domination of Roman” 
art.''’ For Lange an architectonic garden expressed materialism as opposed to “artificially height- 


‘ll Tn addition to Germany, Japanese garden design in the United States, especially in California, received ongo- 


ing attention in the course of the twentieth century. 

112 How far from pure nature a Japanese garden in Germany was may also be seen from the Japanese garden of the 
director general of the “Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Herr Geheimrat Duisberg,’ who may be considered 
a representative of a similar “civilized” interest (cf. R. Hartnauer, Der japanische Garten in Leverkusen, Leverkusen, 1931). 

13° C&R. Stein, The World in Miniature, Stanford, Calif., 1989. 

114 Lange, “Das Wasser in der Landschaft,” 1901, 461; for a broader discussion of this concept, see Groning and 
Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Changes in the Philosophy of Garden Architecture,’ 53-70. 

15 Lange, Gartenplane, 5. 

116 P Landau and C. Schneider, Der deutsche Garten, Berlin, 1928, 286. 

117° Landau and Schneider, Der deutsche Garten, 286 and 287. 
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14. Villa Lante, Bagnaia. Quadrato and fontana di Mori, topiary: a racial swamp of the South, 
according to Lange 


ened nature” in a nature garden. Against all those who triumphantly believed the architectonic 
garden has been victorious, Lange bewailed “that again someone—and there are so many—has 
been defeated, namely, the Nordic human in him has perished in the racial swamps of the south” 
(Fig. 14).1"8 

For some even this was not enough. Brandt had found already in 1922, four years after 
World War I, that for a nature garden it was necessary to create a personal “feeling of protection, 
which the English value so highly and which the Germans and the Southerners with their lower 
culture of living do not understand.”!!” Thus the earlier interest in international development was 


replaced by what was considered a strictly national attitude toward garden design. 


VI 
There are various reasons why the nature garden concept emerged again in the late twen- 
tieth century in Germany, and my attempts to explain some aspects of it certainly have not been 
comprehensive. However, the disregard for historical analysis and for art among nature garden 
advocates is obvious. As I have tried to show, the idea of a nature garden is not new in Germany. 
Concepts for nature gardens in the late twentieth century in Germany are shallow, ahistorical, 


18 Lange, Gartenpléne, 13 and 6. 
119 GN. Brandt, “Haveservitutter,’ Havekunst 3 (1922), 43. 
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15. C.A. Semler, Ideen zu einer 
Gartenlogik, Leipzig, 1803, title page 





nationalistic, and preindustrial. There are more elaborate pieces on nature gardens which unfor- 
tunately seem to have been forgotten. Compared to what has been said about nature gardens in 
recent years, Lange’s concept of the early twentieth century appears elaborate and thoughtful. By 
this I do not want to justify Lange’s racist and nationalistic positions with respect to a German 
nature garden. In my final remarks I would like to mention briefly an earlier nature garden 
concept in Germany which may lead to less shallow waters in the nature garden debate. 

The source I refer to is Ideen zu einer Gartenlogik (Ideas for a Garden Logic), a book by 
Christian August Semler, published in 1803 in Leipzig, Saxonia (Fig. 15).'”° The book already 
included a discussion of the notions of nature which I wish many of the writers of later books 
and articles had read and considered. For those in Germany interested in a nature garden, Semler, 
who developed rules of composition and who thought about classes of objects out of which a 
garden artist could create a garden which he discussed in the “syntax of his garden grammar,” 
should be even more important. '*! 

Semler was one of the few persons who were explicitly interested in developing a theory of 
garden art.'? He had tried to avoid “those hopeless misunderstandings, so customary with trea- 
tises on garden art, which, however, if one does not preclude them by definite explanation, are 


120 Cf. Semler, Ideen. 

121" Tbid., 184. 

122 Another was Christian Cay Laurenz Hirschfeld, who had published his Theorie der Gartenkunst (Theory of 
Garden Art) in five volumes from 1779 to 1785 in Leipzig. 
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nearly unavoidable, since the word nature has so many meanings.”'* He suggested that in theo- 
retical research on garden art one should always express oneself “‘as if the artist did not want to 
give real nature, but only the impression of nature, in order to preclude various very customary 
mistakes.”'?* Semler believed that a landscapist should know if “he did not want to learn his art 
empirically only, but wanted to study it scientifically.’'”° A master of garden art should combine 
in himself “many mechanical and beautiful arts,” the “most indispensable” of which Semler 
considered “gardening, landscape painting, and architecture.”!”° He wanted to create a “civil code 
for garden artists” (“Gesetzbuch fiir Gartenkiinstler”) which would bring “poetry and also logic 
into the gardens” to someone who would “shy away from theory.”'?” Unfortunately Semler is 
forgotten and unknown in Germany nowadays. 

Semler, who wrote profusely about the German nature garden, found such a garden easy to 
lay out since it was “composed of pure nature scenes only.’ “Each owner of a garden will, how- 
ever, even if he takes the utmost pleasure in pure nature scenes, want to find on his plot, in some 
places, roof and shed and some conveniences, which those scenes cannot offer. As soon as you 
admit such traces of human settlement to your nature garden,’ Semler went on, “the task be- 
comes relatively complicated,’!** 

Mostly due to the twentieth-century history of Germany, especially with respect to the 
Weimar Republic and National Socialism, which is reflected in the biographies of the leading 
figures in German landscape architecture until the 1970s, there was virtually no interest whatso- 
ever in looking at this part of history in landscape architecture and the ideas developed by some 
of the professionals before the 1980s in Germany. Many nature garden advocates in Germany 
avoid historical analysis because they have no answers to the deeply anti-human positions which 
can be associated with nature gardens and close-to-nature design, as examples from history can 
show. 

The recent debate about nature gardens in Germany could profit from serious consider- 
ation of what has been thought about this issue earlier in history, especially with respect to 
economics and politics. Thus perhaps some shortcomings of the discussion could be balanced. A 
closer look at history also could lead to a richer and broader understanding of gardens as a typical 
expression of human civilization. 


123° Semler, Ideen, 48. 
124 Thid., 51. 

125 Tbid., xxiii. 

126 Tbid., xiii. 

127 Tbid., 4 and 7. 
128 Thid., 198-99. 
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ardens are shaped by rain and sun, plants and animals, and human hands and minds. Whether 

wild or clipped, composed of curved lines or straight, living plants or plastic, every garden 
is a product of natural phenomena and human artifice. It is impossible to make a garden without 
expressing, however unconsciously, ideas about nature. For thousands of years, nature has been 
both mirror and model for gardens, has been looked to for inspiration and guidance. 

Designers who refer to their work as “natural” or “ecological” make ideas of nature central 
and explicit, citing nature as authority to justify decisions to select some materials or plants and 
exclude others, to arrange them in particular patterns, and tend the result in certain ways. Ap- 
pealing to nature as the authority for landscape design has pitfalls which are often overlooked by 
advocates of “natural” gardens. To describe one sort of garden as natural implies that there are 
unnatural gardens which are somehow different (and presumably wrong). Yet, over time and 
place, quite different sorts of gardens have been claimed as natural, much the same way opposing 
nations claim to have God on their side. In fact, some designers invoke nature to call upon divine 
authority. To Frank Lloyd Wright, for example, nature was the manifestation of God: “Nature 
should be spelled with a capital ‘N, not because Nature is God but because all that we can learn 
of God we will learn from the body of God, which we call Nature.”! 


This essay is an extension of “Constructing Nature: The Legacy of Frederick Law Olmsted,” in Uncommon Ground: 
Reinventing Nature, ed. William Cronon, New York, 1995. That book is the collective project of a group of scholars who 
worked together at the University of California Humanities Research Center in Irvine (UC-HRI) from January to June 
1994. For insights which inform this essay, 1 am indebted to my colleagues in the Irvine seminar: Michael Barbour, Ann 
Bermingham, Bill Cronon, Susan Davis, Giovanna Di Chiro, Jeff Ellis, Donna Haraway, Robert Harrison, Katherine 
Hayles, Carolyn Merchant, Ken Olwig, Jim Proctor, Jenny Price, Candace Slater, and Richard White, and to Mark Rose, 
director of the institute. 1 would like to acknowledge fellowship support from the UC-HRI and the Nathan Cummings 
Foundation whose grant prompted the project. I am also grateful to Sylvia Palms, who assisted in assembling biblio- 
graphic and illustrative material, and to Paul Spirn, Carl Steinitz, Joachim Wolschke-Bulmahn, Kenneth Helphand, and 
an anonymous reader for their comments on an earlier version of this essay. 

1 Quoted by Brendan Gill in Many Masks, New York, 1987, 22. Another version, almost word for word, is 
transcribed from a tape of 4 August 1957 in Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer, Frank Lloyd Wright: His Living Voice, Fresno, 1987, 88. 


This is pure Emerson, who had written similar words more than 150 years earlier: “the noblest ministry of nature is to 
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Now too the authority of science is cited to augment the authority of nature and God. 
Today most landscape architects regard ecological science as an important source of principles for 
landscape design. Indeed, the adoption of ideas from ecology contributed to a renewal of the 
discipline in the 1960s. Some, however, have embraced ecology as the primary authority for 
determining the “natural” (and therefore correct) way to design landscapes. To its most extreme 
practitioners, ecological design is deterministic, its “laws” couched in terms that recall religious 
dogma. Debates over what constitutes a “truly ecological landscape architecture” have escalated 
in recent years, with various groups accusing each other of “non-ecological” behavior.* There 
have been bitter quarrels over the proper materials, styles, and methods of “ecological” landscape 
design. Some advocate the exclusive use of native, as opposed to naturalized, plants. Some urge 
the eradication of “exotic invaders” and condemn others for planting naturalized, non-native, 
plants. Some conceal the artifice of their works; others celebrate the human ability to transform 
the landscape. Some privilege the role of reason in design and promote science as the sole source 
of truth about nature, while others prefer personal revelation and reject science as a way of 
knowing.° 

Such conflicts and the confusion they engender are about competing sources of authority 
and conflicting ideas of nature: whether humans are outside or inside nature, whether human 


impact is inevitably destructive or potentially beneficial, whether one can know an objective 


stand as the apparition of God”; R. W. Emerson, Nature, Boston, 1836, 77. Wright spoke with Mike Wallace in 1957 on 
the television program “The Mike Wallace Interview.’ “I’ve always considered myself deeply religious,” said Wright.“Do 
you go to any specific church?” asked Wallace. Wright replied, “My church [pause], I put a capital “N’ on Nature and go 
there.” Wright is a good example of a designer who appeals to divine authority through nature because he has written so 
extensively on the topic. Most designers who link the natural and the divine do so less explicitly. For a discussion of how 
ideas of nature are expressed in the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, see my essay, “Frank Lloyd Wright: Architect of 
Landscape,” in Frank Lloyd Wright: Shaping an American Landscape, 1922-1932, ed. David DeLong, New York, 1996, 135— 
69. 

2 See George Thompson and Frederick Steiner, eds., Ecological Design and Planning, New York, 1997. I am grate- 
ful to Frederick Steiner for providing the manuscript of this book prior to publication. The phrase “non-ecological” is 
used in this volume by several authors with divergent views on the nature of ecological design. See, for example, chapters 
by Ian McHarg (“Ecology and Design”) and his critic James Corner (“Ecology and Landscape as Agents of Creativity”). 
This collection of essays reveals some of the conflict and confusion in the field, as well as some pitfalls of appealing to 
“ecology” or “nature” for authority in landscape design. Those familiar with the field will recognize that most of the 
figures quoted in this essay are my colleagues at the University of Pennsylvania. I have great respect for each of them; all 
have made important contributions to the field through writing, teaching, or practice. The University of Pennsylvania has 
been a center for the development and continuing evolution of this approach to landscape design. This essay should in no 
way be interpreted as a rejection of the approach launched there in the early 1960s and dubbed “ecological” design, but 
rather should be seen as an attempt to construct firmer ground for future discussions. What I am attacking is dogma, and 
what I am urging is a more reasoned, inclusive approach, well cognizant of the problems inherent in appeals to authority, 
in general, and to nature in particular. 

3 The focus of this book, and thus this essay, is on nature, ideology, and landscape design. The essay does not 
discuss the full scope of the current controversy in landscape architecture over the conflicting authority of “nature” versus 
“culture,” ecology versus art. I am just as critical of appeals to historical precedent or personal expression as sole authority 
for landscape design as I am of appeals to nature. Such a discussion is outside the scope of this essay, and I have treated the 
subject elsewhere. See, for example, “Seeing/Making the Landscape Whole,” Progressive Architecture (August 1991), 92-94; 
“Architecture and Landscape: Toward a Unified Vision,” Landscape Architecture (August 1990), 36—42;“The Poetics of City 
and Nature,” Landscape Journal (Fall 1988), 108-26. 
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nature apart from human values. Some believe authority comes from traditional precedent: from 
the way things have “always” been done, or were done previously in some idealized period or 
exemplary models. Others derive authority from a rational system of rules or laws which can be 
proved or explained. Some are persuaded by the statements of a charismatic leader.* Differences 
in basic assumptions are so fundamental that they may make it impossible to resolve the conflicts, 
but it is possible to clarify differences and dispel confusion. Much confusion comes from launch- 
ing the debate without defining its terms. Anyone who invokes the authority of nature, implies 
that they are privileged to speak for nature. But who confers that privilege and why, and what is 
nature anyway? 


The Nature of Nature 

Nature is an abstraction, a set of ideas for which many cultures have no one name, “a 
singular name for the real multiplicity of things and living processes.”* The singular quality of the 
word masks this multiplicity and implies that there is a single definition, an impression which is 
grossly misleading. A. O. Lovejoy identified sixty-six different senses of the words nature and 
natural as used in literature and philosophy from the ancient Greeks to the eighteenth century.° 
The abstract quality of the word strips nonhuman features and phenomena of agency, of exerting 
an active force upon the world, on the one hand, yet invites personification (“Nature’s revenge’’), 
on the other. 

Nature is both given and constructed. There is always a tension between the autonomy of 
nonhuman features and phenomena and the meanings we ascribe to them. Nature is the word 
Raymond Williams called “perhaps the most complex word in the language.’ It comes from the 
Latin natura, which comes in turn from nasci, to be born. Thus nature is linked to other words 
from the same root, such as nascent, innate, native, and nation. In English, as in French and 
Latin, the word nature originally described a quality—the essential or given character of some- 
thing—then later became an independent noun. Williams identified two additional areas of mean- 
ing: “the inherent force which directs either the world or human beings or both” and “the 
material world itself, taken as including or not including human beings.”* 

Nature is a mirror of and for culture. Ideas of nature reveal as much or more about human 


+ See Max Weber’s analysis of three forms of authority—traditional, legal-rational, and charismatic—in Economy 
and Society, ed. Guenther Roth and Claus Wittich, Berkeley, 1978. For an introduction to ideas of authority, see Raymond 
Boudon and Frangois Bourricaud, A Critical Dictionary of Sociology, Chicago, 1989. 

5 Raymond Williams, “Ideas of Nature,” in Problems in Materialism and Culture, London, 1980, 67-85. 

© A. O. Lovejoy, “Some Meanings of ‘Nature,” in A. O. Lovejoy et al., A Documentary History of Primitivism and 
Related Ideas, Baltimore, 1935, 447-56. 

7 Raymond Williams, Keywords: A Vocabulary of Culture and Society, rev. ed., New York, 1983, 219. Many essays 
and entire books have been written on the origins, history, use, and significance of the word nature. See, for example: 
Williams, “Ideas of Nature”; C. S. Lewis, “Nature,” in Studies in Words, Cambridge, 1967; Lovejoy, “Some Meanings of 
‘Nature’”; Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Nature as Aesthetic Norm,” in Essays in the History of Ideas, Baltimore, 1948, 69-77; R. G. 
Collingwood, The Idea of Nature, London, 1945; Clarence Glacken, Tiaces on the Rhodian Shore: Nature and Culture in 
Western Thought to the End of the Eighteenth Century, Berkeley, 1967; William Leiss, The Domination of Nature, Boston, 1974; 
Neil Evernden, The Social Creation of Nature, Baltimore, 1992. 

8 This description of the origins of the word nature draws from Williams, Keywords, 219. 
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society as they do about nonhuman processes and features. Even as human cultures describe 
themselves as reflections of nature, their ideas of nature also mirror their culture. Lovejoy’s review 
of the words nature and natural reveals how integral ideas of nature have been to religion, politics, 
and beliefs about what constitutes normal or abnormal, right or wrong behavior. Nor has sci- 
ence been immune to normative notions of nature. When ecologists describe the “harmony” of 
nature and the succession of plant “communities” from pioneers to stable climax forest, they are 
also describing a model for human society.’ The idea of the Fall—of humanity expelled from 
Paradise, a former state of grace within nature—has exerted a powerful influence on the imagi- 
nation in Western cultures. Ecology, anthropology, and garden design are laced with Edenic 
narratives, stories of an initial state of harmony, perfection, and innocence in which humans 
lived as one with other living creatures followed by the forced separation of humans from nature, 
often accompanied by nostalgia for the perfect past and a view of “native” peoples as living in a 
more worthy, morally superior relation to nature.'° 

As products of culture, ideas of nature vary from people to people, place to place, period to 
period. Even in a particular time and place, what constitutes the “natural” way of doing things 
has been disputed. Frank Lloyd Wright and Jens Jensen, fellow residents of Chicago and Wiscon- 
sin, friends throughout most of their lives, agreed that nature was the authority for design and 
sought to express the moral messages or “sermons” they read in hills and valleys, rivers and 
trees.'' Despite this apparent common ground, the two men “argued incessantly about the na- 
ture of nature,” about what form a “natural” garden should take.’ 

Wright’s understanding of nature was grounded in his family’s Emersonian philosophy.'° 
He had contempt for “some sentimental feeling about animals and grass and trees and out-of- 
doors generally,’ as opposed to reverence for nature as an internal ideal, the very “‘nature’ of 
God.”"* To Wright, landscape was often an imperfect manifestation of nature; the task of the 
architect was to bring its outer form in closer conformity with an inner ideal, its nature, or 
essential characteristics. Wright derived his principles for design from the underlying structure of 
flowers, trees, and terrain, and his landscape designs were often abstract versions of regional 
landscapes of prairie or desert. 


° See Donald Worster, Nature’s Economy: The Roots of Ecology, New York, 1979; Daniel Botkin, Discordant Harmo- 
nies: A New Ecology for the Twenty-First Century, New York, 1990; Gregg Mitman, The State of Nature: Ecology, Community, 
and American Social Thought, 1900-1950, Chicago, 1992; and Frank Golley, A History of the Ecosystem Concept in Ecology, 
New Haven, 1994. 

10 Candace Slater, “Amazonia as Edenic Narrative.” in Uncommon Ground: Reinventing Nature, 114-59. Slater 
traces edenic narratives as they relate to the biblical story of Genesis, but points out that such notions are not unique to 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. For a discussion of other religious traditions, see Poul Pedersen, “Nature, Religion, and 
Cultural Identity: The Religious Environmentalist Paradigm,” in Asian Perceptions of Nature:A Critical Perspective, ed. Arne 
Kalland and Ole Bruun, London, 1995. 

1 « a sermon which awakens the best in the human soul”; Jens Jensen, Siftings: The Major Portion of “The 
Clearing,” and Collected Writings, Chicago, 1956, 63. 

2 Edgar Tafel, Apprentice to Genius, New York, 1985, 152; personal communication, Cornelia Brierly of the 
Taliesin Fellowship. Brierly was assigned to assist Jensen when he visited Taliesin. 

3 See William Cronon, “Inconstant Unity,” in Frank Lloyd Wright: Architect, ed. Terrance Riley, New York, 1994, 
for an excellent discussion of the roots of Wright’s philosophy. 

4 “An Autobiography,” in Frank Lloyd Wright: Collected Writings, vol. 2, ed. Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer, New York, 1992, 163. 
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If Wright’s obsession was to extract and express an ideal inner nature, Jensen’s was to pro- 
tect and promote the “native” features of regional landscapes. Jensen believed there was a corre- 
spondence between a region’s climate, physiography, and flora and its human inhabitants; land- 
scape fostered, then symbolized, a relationship between people and place. Unlike Wright, Jensen 
gave no impression in his published works that he believed humans could improve upon the 
“native” landscape: “Nature talks more finely and more deeply when left alone.”'® He revered 
what he called the “primitive” and found his “main source of inspiration .. . in the unadulter- 
ated, untouched work of the great Master.’'’® These ideas led Jensen to imitate the outward 
appearance of the local landscape, its meadows, woodlands, and riverbanks: “Through genera- 


tions of evolution our native landscape becomes a part of us, and out of this we may form fitting 


compositions for our people.’”” 


Many of Jensen’s ideas, such as the relation he saw between nature and nation and his 
advocacy of native plants, were common ideas in Europe and North America.'* Contemporary 
ecological theories drew parallels between plant and animal “communities” and human commu- 
nities and, in some cases, extended this analogy to justify certain human activities as “natural.” 
Ideas of the relationship between native plants and “folk,” however, were carried to ideological 
extremes by German landscape architects under National Socialism.” The use of “native” plants 
and “natural” gardens to represent the Nazi political agenda should dispel forever the illusion of 
innocence surrounding the words nature, natural, and native and their application to garden de- 
sign. Nature is one of the most powerfully loaded, ideological words in the English—and Ger- 
man—languages. 


Nature and natural are among the words landscape architects use most frequently to justify 


1S Jensen, Siftings, 94. 

1 Thid:,'23. 

4? Ybid., 21: 

18 Jensen was born of a Danish-speaking family in the Slesvig region, a border zone of northern Germany and 
southern Denmark. This region was politically and culturally contested ground for more than a century. Despite two 
good books on Jensen’s life and work (Eaton and Grese), his complex relationship to Danish and German ideas of nature 
and nation has not been fully explored, and it is beyond the scope of this essay to do so. See Leonard Eaton, Landscape 
Artist in America: The Life and Work of Jens Jensen, Chicago, 1964; Robert E. Grese, Jens Jensen: Maker of Natural Parks and 
Gardens, Baltimore, 1992; and Joachim Wolschke-Bulmahn’s review of Grese in Journal of Garden History 15 (1995), 54— 
55. For perspectives on contemporary Danish and German ideas of nature and natural gardens, see Kenneth Olwig, 
“Historical Geography and Society/Nature Problematic: The Perspective of J. F Schouw, George Perkins Marsh, and E. 
Reclus,” Journal of Historical Geography 6, 1 (1980), idem, Nature’s Ideological Landscape, London, 1984, and Joachim 
Wolschke-Bulmahn, ““The Peculiar Garden’: The Advent and the Destruction of Modernism in German Garden De- 
sign,” in Masters of American Garden Design, II: The Modern Garden in Europe and the United States, Proceedings of the 
Garden Conservancy Symposium, ed. Robin Karson, New York, 1994. See also Frank Waugh, The Natural Style of 
Landscaping, Boston, 1917, for a North American perspective, and Allan Ruff, Holland and the Ecological Landscape, Stockport, 
1979, for an introduction to the work of Jacobus Thijsse, J. Landwehr, and the Dutch “Heem” (home) parks. 

19 See Mitman, The State of Nature, for a history of the Chicago school of ecology and the interplay between 
science and a social philosophy that stressed the value of cooperation over conflict. 

20 See Gert Gréning and Joachim Wolschke-Bulmahn, “Some Notes on the Mania for Native Plants in Ger- 
many,’ Landscape Journal 11, 2 (1992), 116-12, for a discussion of ecological theory in Germany during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries and parallels between the eradication of non-native plants in Nazi Germany and the exter- 
mination of non-Aryan human populations. There is some evidence that Jensen was sympathetic to at least some of these 
ideas; see Wolschke-Bulmahn, ““The Peculiar Garden.” 
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their designs or to evoke a sense of “goodness,” but they rarely examine or express precisely what 
the words mean to them, and they are generally ignorant of the ideological minefields they tread. 
Invoking nature, they imagine they are talking about a single phenomenon with universal mean- 
ing, when in fact their ideas may be entirely different from one another, even antithetical. At first 
the abstraction of the word nature conceals differences. Then when arguments inevitably ensue, it 
befuddles and confounds. 


The Nature of Landscape Architecture 

Landscape architects hold strong ideas about nature; whatever it means to them, they tend 
to care about it, for the beliefs and values those ideas represent are usually at the heart of why they 
entered the profession. For the past seven years, I have asked my graduate students: What is 
nature? Their responses have included the following: nature was given as a trust to humans by 
God; nature is trees and rocks, everything except humans and the things humans make; nature is 
a place where one cannot see the hand of humans, a place to be alone; nature consists of creative 
and life-sustaining processes which connect everything in the physical and biological worlds, 
including humans; nature is a cultural construct with no meaning or existence outside human 
society; nature is something that cannot be known; Nature is God. While this is a broad range of 
definitions, it does not represent the full spectrum of possible answers; the experiential and 
spiritual aspects of nature are cited frequently, for example, and nature as material resource is 
rarely mentioned.”! 

Tensions and contradictions in landscape architecture also stem from inherent, unresolved 
conflicts among the disciplines from which it draws. The roots of landscape architecture lie in 
several constellations of disciplines: agriculture (gardening, horticulture, forestry); engineering; 
architecture and fine arts; science (ecology). These constellations are based upon disparate ideas 
about the relationships of humans to nonhuman features and phenomena. Agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and architecture are founded on the idea that nature can be improved upon, whereas ecolo- 
gists tend to be observers of, rather than actors upon, nature. To gardeners (and by extension to 
horticulturalists and foresters), humans are stewards who manage plants, animals, and their habi- 
tats for human ends, for sustenance and pleasure; nature is both material and process, something 
to be reckoned with. To most engineers, nature consists of forces to be controlled or overcome. 
To artists and architects, nature is generally not an active agent, though it is a source of inspira- 
tion, of symbolic forms to be drawn upon, a scene to be represented, a site to be occupied and 


21 On the first day of class, I ask students to define nature. Sometimes, at the end of the course I ask them to write 
a short paper defining nature once again. Their answers are more articulate and reflective, but rarely change in substance 
from the first brief statement. I have concluded that ideas of nature are deeply held beliefs, closely tied to religious values, 
even for those people who do not consider themselves “religious.” By the age of twenty-five, most students’ ideas of 
nature seem set or at least not modified greatly by a single course on the subject (they ranged in age from twenty-two to 
fifty; most were in their mid to late twenties). While largely North American, approximately one-third of these students 
have been from other parts of the world, including Europe, the Middle East, Africa, Asia, South America, and Australia. 
Of the North Americans, most grew up in suburbs or in rural areas; a higher proportion of foreign students are from 


cities. 
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transformed, something perceived. On the other hand, to many ecologists, humans are interlop- 
ers in nature, disturbers who deflect nature from its ideal, self-regulating state.” 

These differences among disciplines are emphasized further by the fact that they recognize 
the validity of different types of authority to defend their understanding of the world and justify 
their actions. While most derive authority to some degree from tradition, systems of rules, and 
charismatic leadership, they give more or less weight to each of these types. Modern science, for 
example, is based on the idea of rational, systematic studies whose results can be replicated. 
Historians of science have demonstrated that scientific practice 1s also tradition-bound (until the 
next paradigm shift), its course swayed by the ideas of powerful personalities; nevertheless, ratio- 
nal proofs are recognized as the only legitimate authority. Architecture, on the other hand, has 
long acknowledged the authority traditionally vested in certain styles (e.g., classicism, the ver- 
nacular) and exemplary buildings (the Pantheon, the Villa Savoye). Most architects seek legiti- 
macy for their buildings through reference to a stylistic tradition or original model. Artists have 
more license to flout authority than do architects or scientists; society does not hold artists as 
accountable for their works. Particularly in this century, artists have gained authority through 
originality, the production of works unlike anything seen before. 

Landscape architects have drawn broadly from other disciplines without examining and 
reconciling the beliefs and traditions on which they are based.” There is also a tendency to 
accord higher status to ideas generated in other disciplines, to cite authors from outside the field, 
but to ignore pertinent works in landscape architecture, and to draw freely from precedent 
without acknowledgment.” The habit of borrowing theory and methods from other fields and 
applying them directly to landscape architecture not only works against their integration, it often 
places these disparate ways of knowing and working in hostile juxtaposition. In graduate schools, 
it is not unusual to find students with backgrounds in horticulture, art, architecture, engineering, 
and ecology in the same class, and the faculty often includes members of several of these disci- 


22 There are exceptions, of course. Engineers such as Ken Wright of Denver have devised drainage and floodways 
which deflect or adjust to flowing water. Architects such as the Australians Glenn Murcutt and Richard Le Plastrier regard 
landscape processes as active agents and design their buildings to respond to wind, water, light, and heat. Artists such as 
Robert Smithson, James Turrell, Alan Sonfist, Newton and Helen Harrison, and Doug Hollis have engaged processes of 
erosion, water flow, light, wind, sound, and plant growth in their works. 

23 Robert Riley and Brenda Brown have addressed this topic in a recent editorial, “Analogy and Authority: 
Beyond Chaos and Kudzu,” Landscape Journal 14, 1 (1995), 87-92. 

24 Landscape architects fail repeatedly to build upon prior efforts and often reiterate ideas without advancing 
them significantly. The desire to be seen as original is typical of the field, and advocates of ecological design and planning 
are no exception. Ian McHarg ignored precedent when he asserted, as he has many times, “I invented ecological planning 
during the 1960s” (“Ecology and Design,” 321). McHarg has made an enormous contribution to the theory and practice 
of landscape architecture, especially in the incorportion of ideas from ecology. The importance of his contributions is not 
diminished when seen in the context of work by others such as Phil Lewis, Angus Hills, and Arthur Glickson, who 
pursued similar ideas from the 1950s and early 1960s, not to mention many prior figures, such as Patrick Geddes and 
Warren Manning. This tradition was not acknowledged in the Department of Landscape Architecture and Regional 
Planning at the University of Pennsylvania when I was a student there in the early 1970s, nor did we draw from it in our 
work at Wallace McHarg Roberts and Todd during that period. Though both department and firm made numerous 


innovations, there were also many reinventions. 
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plines. At best, mating these fields in a single faculty is a rich marriage of ideas. At worst, it is a 
shotgun wedding where individuals cannot find common ground. Few have combined these 
roots successfully and inventively. The unresolved differences in academic departments over mean- 
ings of nature and ways of knowing have been played out in practice, producing a major muddle 
and too few built landscapes which fuse the contributions of art and science, gardening and 
engineering. 

In 1957 Sylvia Crowe called landscape architecture a bridge between science and art, a 
profession whose greatest task was to “heal” the “breach between science and humanism, and 
between aesthetics and technology.’* Landscape architecture and its relation to allied disciplines 
was the subject of International Federation of Landscape Architects meetings during this pe- 
riod.*° Forty years later, landscape architecture is still caught in the breach, struggling to con- 
struct a core that integrates its diverse roots rather than privileging one over the others. 

In 1969 Jan McHarg’s Design with Nature led to fundamental changes in the teaching and 
practice of landscape architecture. McHarg advocated the systematic application of a set of “rules” 
derived from ecological science and demonstrated the value of this approach in professional 
projects. His charismatic personality and polemical language captured the attention of the pro- 
fession and public, attracted a large following, and were instrumental in the acceptance of ideas 
which had also been explored by others. Nearly thirty years later, many innovations once seen as 
radical are now common practice. The claim that science is the only defensible authority for 
landscape design, however, proved particularly damaging to discourse and practice in landscape 
architecture. When McHarg, for example, continues to use the words nature and ecology inter- 
changeably, as an “imperative” or “command” for design, he brooks no dissent: “I conceive of 
non-ecological design as either capricious, arbitrary, or idiosyncratic, and it is certainly irrel- 
evant. Non-ecological design and planning disdains reason and emphasizes intuition. It is anti- 
scientific by assertion.””” Such aggressive overstatements no longer advance the field, and have 
provoked equally dogmatic reactions from those who seek to promote landscape architecture as 
an art form.” 

Ecology as a science (a way of describing the world), ecology as a cause (a mandate for 
moral action), and ecology as an aesthetic (a norm for beauty) are often confused and conflated. 


25 Sylvia Crowe, “Presidential Address,” Journal of the Institute of Landscape Architects (November 1957), 4. 

26 Geoffrey Jellicoe portrayed the situation as “A Table for Eight,” where the landscape architect shares concerns 
for shaping the environment with seven others: the philosopher, the town and country planner, the horticulturalist, the 
engineer, the architect, the sculptor, and the painter. Space for Living, ed. Sylvia Crowe, Amsterdam, 1961, 13-21. Another 
essay by Francisco C. Cabral, “The Education of the Landscape Architect,’ outlines a curriculum where he stressed the 
importance of science (ecology, geology, climate) and agriculture (horticulture, forestry), as well as architecture and fine 
arts (ibid., 41-45). 

27 McHarg, “Ecology and Design,” 321. 

28 Provoked by such statements, many proponents of a new artistic thrust in landscape architecture chose to set 
this movement in opposition to “the ecological movement and its detrimental consequences for design.” One article 
included gratuitous, unfounded attacks, some from critics who chose to remain anonymous, such as “The so-called Penn 
School led by McHarg produced a generation of landscape graduates who did not build.” Daralice Boles, “The New 
American Landscape,” Progressive Architecture ( July 1989), 53. Statements such as these were retracted by the editors in a 


subsequent issue of the journal in response to letters to the editor. 
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McHarg does so when he calls ecology “not only an explanation, but also a command.” As does 
his critic, James Corner, when he offers an alternative “truly ecological practice of landscape 
architecture” and refers to “the processes of which ecology and creativity speak” as leading to 
“freedom.” It is important to distinguish the insights ecology yields as a description of the 
world, on the one hand, from how these insights have served as a source of prescriptive principles 
and aesthetic values, on the other. The perception of the world as a complex network of relations 
has been a major contribution of ecology, permitting us to see humans, ourselves, as but one part 
of that web. There has been a tendency, however, to move directly from these insights to pre- 
scription and proscription, citing “ecology” as an authority in much the same way that “nature” 
was employed in the past to derive “laws” for landscape design and to define a single aesthetic 
norm, in this case “the ecological aesthetic.” Laurie Olin has criticized this approach as “‘a new 
deterministic and doctrinaire view of what is ‘natural’ and ‘beautiful’” embodying a “‘chilling, 


close-minded stance of moral certitude,’*! 


Constructing Nature 

Landscape architects construct nature both literally and figuratively, but the history of twen- 
tieth-century landscape architecture has been told largely as a history of forms rather than a 
history of ideas and rhetorical expression. This has been especially true of the history of “natural” 
or “ecological” design. Gardens of different periods built to imitate “nature” may appear similar, 
yet express different, even divergent, values and ideas. The Fens and Riverway in Boston and 
Columbus Park in Chicago, for example, were built to resemble “natural” scenery of their re- 
gion, but the motivations that underlay them were quite different in several important respects. 
These projects are cited often as precedents and models for an ecological approach to landscape 
design without critically examining the values and motives that underlay them, thereby further 
confounding the current confusion around issues of nature and authority.” 

Boston’s Fens and Riverway, designed by Frederick Law Olmsted, were built over nearly 
two decades (1880s—1890s), the first attempt anywhere, so far as I know, to construct a wetland.* 
The function and the form of the Fens and Riverway were revolutionary; the “wild” appearance 
was in contrast to the prevailing formal or pastoral styles.** These projects, built on the site of 
tidal flats and floodplains fouled by sewage and industrial effluent, were designed to purify water 
and protect adjacent land from flooding. They also incorporated an interceptor sewer, a parkway, 
and Boston’s first streetcar line. Together they formed a landscape system designed to accommo- 


Ibid. 

30 Corner, “Ecology and Landscape as Agents of Creativity,” 81, 102 (italics added). 

31 Laurie Olin, “Form, Meaning, and Expression in Landscape Architecture,’ Landscape Journal 7, 2 (1988), 150 
(special issue on “Nature, Form, and Meaning,” ed. by Anne Whiston Spirn). 

32 Robert Grese (Jens Jensen) presents a useful comparison of the work of Olmsted and Jensen in this and other 
respects, but emphasizes similarities and does not probe their ideological differences. 

33 My essay “Constructing Nature,” treats material presented here in more detail. 

34 The Ramble at Central Park was planted to appear “wild,” but it was only a small part of the park. William 
Robinson, an English acquaintance of Olmsted, published his book The Wild Garden in 1870. Olmsted was undoubtedly 


also aware of Martin Johnson Heade’s contemporary paintings depicting marshes along Boston’s North Shore. 
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date the flow of water, removal of wastes, and movement of people; Olmsted conceived them as 
a new type of urban open space which he took care to distinguish from a park. This skeleton of 
woods and wetland, road, sewer, and public transit structured the growing city and its suburbs. 
The Fens and Riverway were a fusion of art, agriculture, engineering, and science. Olmsted’s 
contemporaries knew that these parks were constructed, for they had seen and smelled the 
stinking, muddy mess the Fens replaced; the recognition of the transformation was part of their 
social meaning and aesthetic power. 

Jens Jensen designed Columbus Park (1916) in Chicago thirty years later to “symbolize” a 
prairie landscape.** He made a large meadow, excavated a meandering lagoon, and planted 
groves of trees as a representation of the ILinois landscape: prairie, prairie river, and forest edge. 
All the plants used in the park were native to Illinois; they “belonged,” as Jensen put it.*° In 
outward appearance, the “prairie river” looked much like the Fens, as testified by photographs 
taken of each within about a decade of construction. Both Olmsted and Jensen intended their 
projects to expose townspeople to what they saw as the beneficial influence of rural scenery, 
particularly those people who were unable to travel to far-off places and were barred from 
“neighboring fields, woods, pond-sides, river-banks, valleys, or hills.’*? Despite these similari- 
ties, the aims of the two men and the goals of their projects were very different in important 
ways. 

Jensen’s agenda at Columbus Park and elsewhere was to bring people, especially “the grow- 
ing minds” of youth, into contact with their “home environment,” for he believed that “We are 
molded into a people by the thing we live with day after day’’** Every region should display the 
beauty of its local landscape: “This encourages each race, each country, each state, and each 
county to bring out the best within its borders.”*? Jensen elaborated on these ideas of “environ- 
mental influences” in Siftings, where he attributed certain characteristics among populations of 
European countries and American regions to the influence of their landscapes. While he stressed 
that each regional landscape has its own beauty, he repeatedly revealed his prejudice for the 
superiority of northern regions and peoples with such statements as: “Environmental influences 
of the hot south have almost destroyed the strong and hardy characteristics of ... northern 
people.’ Jensen drew parallels between people and plants and advocated the sole use of species 
native to a place:““To me no plant is more refined than that which belongs. There is no compari- 
son between native plants and those imported from foreign shores which are, and shall always 
remain so, novelties.”*! 

Like many of his contemporaries, Olmsted thought that environment influenced human 
behavior, but his views and focus were different from Jensen’s. He believed that contemplation of 


35 Jensen, Siftings, 76. 

28) Thids 70 

a7 
253-54. 

38 Jensen, Siftings, 83. 

%° Thid., 46. 

40 Tbid., 35. 

41 Tbid., 45. 


Frederick Law Olmsted, “Parks, Parkways and Pleasure Grounds,” Engineering Magazine 9, 2 (May 1895), 
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“natural scenery” had beneficial physical, mental, and moral effects, and that the lack of such 
opportunity could lead to depression and mental illness.” In constructing “natural” scenery, 
Olmsted advocated the use of hardy, exotic plants along with native species and argued with 
Charles Sprague Sargent who opposed using non-native plants in the Riverway. The “primary” 
purpose of the Riverway was “to abate existing nuisances, avoid threatened dangers and provide 
for the permanent, wholesome and seemly disposition of the drainage of Muddy River Valley.’ 
The Fens and Riverway are an application of ideas proposed by George Perkins Marsh in Man 
and Nature (1864): “In reclaiming and reoccupying lands laid waste by human improvidence or 
malice ...the task is to become a co-worker with nature in the reconstruction of the damaged 
fabric.’** The attempt to manage landscape processes to restore land and water polluted by hu- 
man wastes and to promote human health, safety, and welfare was what made these projects so 
significant. Such goals were largely absent from Jensen’s work. 

The natural garden movement in the early part of the twentieth century, of which Jensen 
was a proponent, and the ecological design movement of the latter part seem to have much in 
common. Both have stressed native plants and plant communities as material and model for 
garden design. Beyond these and other similarities, however, there are deep differences in the 
ideas of nature underlying the two movements. In the United States, natural garden design in the 
early twentieth century was part of the larger context of regionalism expressed in art, literature, 
and politics. American regionalism was a populist movement that promoted the local roots of 
place and folk over the increasing power of the federal government, the growth of national 


46 


corporations, and the influence of foreign styles.*° Jensen used regional landscapes and native 


plants to shape human society; he never discussed the value of plants, animals, or biological and 
physical processes apart from their significance for human purpose. This anthropocentric context 
is a contrast to late twentieth-century environmentalism where animals, plants, and ecosystems 
may be accorded value, and even legal rights, not just for the present or future value they may 
have for humans, but also for themselves.” 


42 Such views were common at the time, and Olmsted discussed them frequently in relation to his work. See, for 
example, “The Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Big Trees: A Preliminary Report (1865), Landscape Architecture 43 (1952), 
12-25, and General Plan for the Improvement of the Niagara Reservation, New York, 1887. 

43° Olmsted preferred to follow William Robinson’s practice of mixing native and hardy exotic plants, described 
in The Wild Garden. See Cynthia Zaitzevsky, Frederick Law Olmsted and the Boston Park System, Cambridge, 1982, 196, for 
quotations concerning Olmsted’s and Sargent’s disagreement on this subject. The upshot was that only native species were 
planted on the Brookline side of the Riverway (where Sargent had the authority of approval), while a mixture of native 
and non-native species were planted on the Boston side! 

44 “General Plan for the Sanitary Improvement of Muddy River and for Completing a Continuous Promenade 
between Boston Common and Jamaica Pond,” Boston, 1881. 

45 George Perkins Marsh, Man and Nature, Cambridge, 1864. Olmsted must have been familiar with this well- 
known book which was reprinted several times in the nineteenth century. 

46 Robert Dorman, Revolt of the Provinces: The Regionalist Movement in America, Chapel Hill, N.C., 1993. 

47 See Donald Scherer and Thomas Attig, eds., Ethics and the Environment, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1983. At its 
most extreme, contemporary environmentalism can even sound anti-human. Ian McHarg still refers to humans as a 
“planetary disease,” the phrase he published in Design with Nature, Garden City, N.Y., 1969. Despite misanthropic rheto- 


ric, McHarg has close links to the earlier regionalist movement through his mentor, Lewis Mumford. 
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Reconstructing Nature, Renewing Landscape Architecture 

The features and phenomena we refer to as “nature” are both given and constructed; au- 
thors from Cicero to Marx have distinguished between a “first” and “second” nature where the 
first represents a nature unaltered by human labor. Cicero defined second nature thus: “We sow 
corn, we plant trees, we fertilize the soil by irrigation, we confine the rivers and straighten or 
divert their courses. In short, by means of our hands we try to create as it were a second nature 
within the natural world.’** John Dixon Hunt has reminded us that gardens have been called a 
“third nature,” a self-conscious re-presentation of first and second natures, an artful interpreta- 
tion “of a specific place .. . for specific people.” 

Today many people are struggling to redefine nature, and the landscape reflects this struggle. 
There is no consensus. Is nature a sacred entity where humans are one with all living creatures, or 
a wilderness refuge requiring protection from man? Or is nature just a bunch of resources for 
human use? Is nature a web of processes that link garden, city, and globe? These different “‘na- 
tures” and others all coexist in contemporary society. They underlie whether and how people 
value and shape landscapes and gardens. Despite this range of ideas about the nature of nature, 
there is widespread international concern about the future environment and a growing sense that 
we need to reconstruct our conceptions of nature, to find ways of perceiving and relating to 
nonhuman features and phenomena which assert the dynamic autonomy of the nonhuman while 
they also affirm the importance of human needs and dreams. 

Landscape architects have a potential contribution to this exploration, and gardens are one 
form of our discourse, ideas in the archaic sense of the word as “a visible representation of a 
conception.”*” Gardens have been a medium for working out fresh ideas and forms of human 
habitation, and they are particularly fertile ground for exploring relationships between the hu- 
man and nonhuman. In the garden there is a recognition of constructedness and an attitude of 
beneficial management, as well as an acknowledgment that certain nonhuman phenomena are 
beyond human control. Gardens are never entirely predictable; one cultivates a garden with an 
acknowledgment of unforeseen circumstances. Nature may be constructed, but it is not only a 
construct. 

If landscape architects are to find garden forms that embody ways of knowing “nature as 
varied and variable nature, as the changing conditions of a human world,’ we need to dispel the 
confusion that currently prevails in the profession.*! Given the many meanings and contested 
definitions of what is natural, appeal to nature as authority for human actions is problematic. Any 
approach to landscape design based on the notion that nature is singular or its meaning universal 
or eternal is sure to founder. The emphasis should be on a spirit of inquiry and exploration rather 


48° From Cicero, De natura deorum, quoted and translated by John Dixon Hunt,“The Idea of the Garden, and the 
Three Natures,” in Zum Naturbegriff der Gegenwart, Stuttgart, 1993, 312. 

49 Hunt, “The Idea of the Garden,” 325. 

50 From Greek idein, “to see.” Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed., unabridged, Springfield, Mass., 1955. 

51 Williams, “Ideas of Nature.” 
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than close-minded certainty. Emotional rhetoric and doctrinaire positions will not advance this 
agenda, but rather a more reasoned, self-critical, inclusive approach which acknowledges the 
plurality of human values and motives embedded in ideas of nature and authority. 
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